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Editorial 


NUTS AND BOLTS 


O PARTICULAR THEME, THIS EDITORIAL, no 
words of would-be wisdom. Just a few bits and pieces. 
First, I’d like to draw readers’ attention to the 

middle-page spread in this issue, where will be found details of 
our battlefield tours and conferences for the year 2001. Please 
note that Civil War Society members receive a considerable 
discount, and that membership costs only $10.00 per year on 
top of your magazine subscription. Also, registration prior to 
January 31, 2001, secures an additional 15% discount. 

Also included in the center-page spread are two $15.00 
vouchers, each of which may be used towards a subscription; 
no, you cannot use two vouchers towards a single subscription, 
though I am sure that at least one hopeful will try it on! The 
vouchers were originally intended to be used only towards first- 
time subscriptions, whether your own or a gift for a friend or 
relative (a year’s subscription makes a great Christmas gift). 
However, it seems invidious to deny their use to existing 
subscribers, who after all are our most loyal supporters. Please 
note therefore that existing subscribers may also use a voucher 
towards a subscription renewal if they so wish, anytime up 
through January 31, 2001. 

So successful was our one-day tour of Gettysburg, superbly 
led by Mike Miller, that we are adding two more to our 2001 
program, one covering the first day of the battle, one covering 
the second (we will cover the third day the following year). 
Details will be available in our next issue, and will also be 
available by the time you are reading this by calling us at 1-800- 
247-6253 (or 559-855-8637 if calling from overseas). 

I would like to welcome our latest associate editor, Joan 
Cashin, who teaches history at Ohio State University in 
Columbus. Kristen Hansen, whom many of you talked to over 
the summer when calling in to the office here, has returned to 
UCLA, and her place has been taken by two part-timers, Kristie 
and Karen. Given that my wife Kathy is our bookkeeper, and 
that my name also begins with "K,” it almost appears as if that is 
a prerequisite for working at North & South! Our website 
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personnel are also changing and the website itself is undergoing 
some major changes. It should be up and running (and up-to- 
date) by the time this magazine reaches you. 

Finally, I would like to thank all of the readers who send in 
letters to the editor. We had enough letters on hand as we went 
to press to fill fifteen pages of the magazine! Jim McPherson's 
article in our last issue on "What Caused the Civil War" resulted 
—as expected—in a flood of letters, and as many of these as 
possible, together with Jim's response, will be included in the 
next issue. One suggestion: although many of the lengthy letters 
received are excellent, it will enhance your chance of appearing 
in print if you can keep your letter down to three hundred 


words or less. Ve VA 
3S 


For subscription information 
and available back issues, see pages 47 and 50. 


Telephone Orders: (800) 546-6707 
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FEMINISM 


I had a great laugh from Robert Stenzel’s 
missive regarding North & South’s feminist ori- 
entation... did he say if feminists were also tap- 
ping his phone line and following him down 
the street in black hats and trenchcoats? Please, 
would someone there send this poor man a list 
of good local mental health professionals? Love 
your magazine! 

—Barb Schenck, 
New Orleans 


MISANTHROPIC DECLAMATION 

On page five of the September issue of 
North & South [vol. 3, #7] you deny, in a re- 
sponse to a reader's letter, that you are a femi- 
nist and state that, if proven otherwise, you are 
the sugar plum fairy. 

On the opposing page (page four), in the 
editorial entitled “Check It Out” (which I did), 
you say “even if an author strives to avoid bias, 
his or her viewpoint will . . . color their inter- 
pretation....” 

“His or her” is a formula used only when 
the writer wants to emphasize that both sexes 
are involved. Contrary to current feminist 
thinking, the single word “he” or “his” refers 
in this context to both sexes; this is true of all 
Western languages. Overuse of “he or she” in- 
terrupts the thought which the writer is at- 
tempting to convey in order to genuflect to the 
current age’s political correctness. 

“They” and “their” are plural. Use of these 
words in a singular meaning indicates substan- 
dard English. 

The feminist newspeak urged upon us for 
the last twenty to thirty years is a means of pro- 
moting a political campaign and influence our 
thinking. As such, it is a pernicious feature. It 
is also damned annoying. Technical letters 
which I have written to medical journals have 
been altered to fit this formula, without any 
indication that someone other than myself 
wrote it (and without informing me in ad- 
vance, let alone requesting my permission). 

Someday this writing will be looked back 
upon asa quirky glitch in time. Those who hop 
on its bandwagon may well wind up being 
viewed as sugar plum fairies. 

—Eric Rachut, M.D., Waco, Texas 


ED.: You should sharpen your comprehension 
skills, Eric. I made no reference to my own 
values; I merely denied that North & South was 
a feminist publication, in the sense that it is 


Crossfire 


no part of its editorial policy to push any par- 
ticular “ism.” 

As a matter of fact I have no wish to see 
our language “desexed.” I rather like “waiters” 
and “waitresses,” “actors” and “actresses,” and 
“heroes” and “heroines.” The attempt (in San 
Francisco) to replace “manholes” with “person- 
holes” is the height of absurdity. On the other 
hand I find it bizarre to use masculine terms 
as if they encompassed the feminine; I would 
find it equally bizarre to use feminine terms to 
encompass the masculine. 

Being a conscientious fellow, on receipt 
of your letter I looked up “feminism” in the 
dictionary. It is defined as “The doctrine ad- 
vocating that social and political rights of 
women should be equal to those possessed by 
men.” Ye gods, could the insidious political 
campaign you refer to actually be aimed at in- 
fluencing us to think in such outrageous terms? 
Whatever next!! 

Of course, there is that other revolution- 
ary little document which opines that “all men 
are created equal.” And, as | am sure you would 
be the first to avert, “men” in this context clearly 
includes women! 


LEE’S TWILIGHT YEARS 

A few days ago I received Vol. 3, #6 of 
North & South and have read it through. As 
usual, the subject matter is thought provoking 
and the writing superior. I particularly enjoyed 
and learned from Patrick Brennan’s article, 
“Lee: The Twilight Years”. His portrait of Lee’s 
post war tenure as President of Washington 
College is skillfully and sensitively done. 


Library of Congress 


Some comment about General Lee’s 
medical history and final illness might be ap- 
propriate. It is certain that he had advanced 
generalized atherosclerosis manifested, initially, 
bya probable heart attack in the spring of 1863, 
and, later, by progressively severe angina pec- 
toris (chest pain caused by reduced and insuf- 
ficient coronary artery blood flow to the heart), 
which made it difficult for him to ride his horse 
or even to walk. Finally, the same diminished 
blood flow to his brain led to his “stroke”. 

This was not the common “stroke,” but 
a most unusual one that mystified his 
physicians. Fortunately, they kept meticulous 


accounts of Lee’s symptoms and physical find- 
ings that are available to historians. 

In recent years, a group of Internists and 
Neurologists at Duke University Medical 
School reviewed Lee’s final illness and con- 
cluded that he had sustained a rare lesion in 
his midbrain that rendered him mute. They 
seriously questioned whether the death bed 
utterances attributed to the patient could have 
occurred, and whether the observation of those 
in attendance might have been embellished or 
even synthesized. 

Of course, we shall never know the facts 
conclusively, but it does raise questions about 
historical accuracy, especially first person ac- 
counts, and how information is transmitted 
down generations. 

Tlook forward to your next issue and hope 
that the magazine will continue to flourish. 

—Bernard F. Schreiner, M.D. 
Pittsboro, North Carolina 


+ HOt 


In the article “Lee: The Twilight Years” 
(vol. 3, #6), Mr. Brennan called Annie Lee “the 
youngest Lee.” The Lee children, in birth order 
were as follows: G.W. Custis, Mary, “Rooney,” 
Annie, Agnes, Robert, Jr., and Mildred (also 
known as Childe). It does not appear to me as 
if Annie was youngest! Nonetheless, I really 
enjoyed the article. 

—Heather Phillips (age 14) 
Oak Park, Illinois 


THE RIGHT OF SECESSION? 

Kent Brown is a good man and a good 
historian. Further, he is a friend of mine. I nev- 
ertheless believe that he is quite mistaken in 
his “Right of Secession” analysis. 

Having practiced law for forty-five years, 
Iam skeptical of arguments marked by hyper- 
bole. When facing a complicated issue, Brown 
resorts to bootstrap contentions that his opin- 
ion is an “inescapable conclusion” from the 
documents. Brown’s argument is essentially 
that the Union was a compact in the nature of 
a contract among the states and that a state 
could withdraw from the compact more or less 
at will. 

Another lawyer, a man named Lincoln, re- 
sponded to the compact/contract argument in 
his First Inaugural: “If the United States be not 
a government proper, but an association of 
States in the nature of a contract merely, can 
it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less 
than all the parties who made it? One party to 
a contract may violate it-break it, so to speak, 
but does it not require all to lawfully rescind 
it?” Brown tries to avoid this elemental legal 
proposition by stating that, if a contract is bro- 
ken by one party, the other parties are released. 
He contends further that it is entirely up to the 
unilateral discretion of a state to determine if 
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it feels that the contract has been broken so as 
to effect a release. The Southern states’ fear of 
abolition was such a breach, he says. In short, 
the seceding states’ sense of the rise of aboli- 
tion constituted a breach of the compact by 
the northern states; that “breach” authorized 
the southern states to secede. Although Brown 
doesn’t plainly say so, disregarding the window 
dressing of documentation, Brown’s argument 
is that the Constitution was such a fragile com- 
pact that a state that disliked a national elec- 
tion return was legally justified in seceding. 

Brown would have to acknowledge that 
the coercion in 1860-65 couldlegally and logi- 
cally not counter the compact nature of the 
Federal Union. Thus, this country today must 
admit that the right of secession exists today, I 
do not believe that, faced with a withdrawal 
on the part of a state today, the rest of us must 
concede its right to secede and let New York, 
California, or Kentucky go in peace. 

[really feel that a lawyerlike documentary 
analysis of the right of secession is too precious 
and theoretical to be meaningful. In 1861, in 
practical terms, the consequences of secession 
meant that the loyal states were to give up hun- 
dreds of miles of navigable coastline, major 
ports like New Orleans and Charleston, and 
access to miles of the Mississippi River, as well 
as thousands of acres of tillable land and the 
sites of the United States historical events like 
Mount Vernon, Monticello, Jamestown and the 
southern Revolutionary War battlefields. Be- 
lieving these things of great value to what they 
regarded as their nation, the Northern people 
were not willing to give them up. They were 
not willing to see their nation so diminished 
as to be substantially destroyed and they were 
not willing to give up by then a unique and 
successful experiment of representative self- 
government, government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. As Lincoln saw it, 
the fate of the United States of America 

“presents to the whole family of man, 
the question, whether a constitutional 
republic, or a democracy—a govern- 
ment of the people, by the same people- 
can, or cannot, maintain its territorial 
integrity, against its own domestic foes. 
It presents the question, whether 
discontented individuals, too few in 
numbers to control administration ... 
can ... break up their Government, and 
thus practically put an end to free 
government upon earth. It forces us to 
ask; ‘Is there, in all republics, this 
inherent, and fatal weakness? Must a 
government, of necessity, be too strong 
for the liberties of its own people, or too 
weak to maintain its own existence?” 
Contrary to Brown’s legalisms, I believe law- 
yer Lincoln made sense when he said: 
“This is essentially a People’s contest. On 
the side of the Union, it is a struggle for 
maintaining in the world, that form, and 
substance of government, whose leading 
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object is, to elevate the condition of 
men-to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders-to clear the paths of laudable 
pursuit for all-to afford all, an unfet- 
tered start, and a fair chance, in the race 
of life. Yielding to partial, and tempo- 
rary departures, from necessity, this is 
the leading object of the government for 
whose existence we contend.” 
And these factors contradict the alleged right 
to secede. 
—Alan T. Nolan, Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY 

Iam on my way to my local book store. I 
plan to sit at the magazine rack for a year if 
necessary, waiting for the next installment of 
Richard Rollins’ wonderful account of the 
“Confederate Artillery At Gettysburg.” 

I have taken several tours of Gettysburg 
and read a number of books on this decisive 
battle. Only after reading the excellent, com- 
prehensive article in the volume 2 , #7 issue of 
North & South have I fully understood the sig- 
nificance of the Artillery at Gettysburg. 

—Paul Deveau 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


“Dammit Pendleton. If 


North & South can get it right, 
why can’t you?” 


ED.: Paul, if you become a subscriber you'll get 
the magazine a lot sooner, for less money, and 
without all that sitting around.... 


THE ASSASSINATION 

This in reference to William Hanchett’s 
article, “The Lincoln Assassination Revisited,” 
in volume 3, number 7. 

I share Professor Hanchett’s belief that 
recent research, suggesting a Confederate gov- 
ernment role in the Lincoln assassination, has 
not been treated seriously enough by profes- 
sional historians. The author does his cause no 
service, however, by resorting to extremely mis- 
leading quotations from the Lieber Code, the 
Union army’s official codification of the laws 
of war. In his zeal to refute Professor Neely’s 
assertion that assassination was contrary to the 
laws of war and thus abhorrent to both Fed- 
eral and Confederate leaders, Hanchett quotes 
only those parts of the Code implying that as- 
sassination would be permitted by the prin- 
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ciple of military necessity, but omits qualify- 
ing phrases, often in the same sentence, warn- 
ing that military necessity does not authorize 
acts prohibited by specific rules of the law of 
war. For example, on page 36 he quotes Article 
14 of the Code for the proposition that “mili- 
tary necessity” allows those “measures which 
are indispensable for securing the ends of the 
war,’ but omits the phrase immediately follow- 
ing, “and which are lawful according to the 
modern law and usages of war.’ On the same 
page he quotes Article 30, “no conventional re- 
striction of the modes adopted to injure the 
enemy is any longer admitted,” and fails to in- 
clude the qualifying phrase immediately follow- 
ing, “but the law of war imposes many limita- 
tions and restrictions on [the basis of] 
principles of justice, faith and honor.” 

In other words, the principle of military 
necessity did not, as the author assumes, au- 
thorize violations of specific rules of the law of 
war (e.g., killing prisoners of war, using poi- 
soned weapons). Then as now, it served a 
supplementary function, providing legal guid- 
ance for cases where no specific rules had been 
developed (e.g., emancipation of enemy slaves). 

Did the 19th century law of war, as ex- 
pressed in the Lieber Code, prohibit assassina- 
tion of civilian officials? Article 15, which ex- 
pands on the terse definition of military 
necessity in Article 14, explains that “military 
necessity admits of all direct destruction of life 
or limb of armed enemies [emphasis in origi- 
nal] ...; it allows of the capturing of every 
armed enemy, and every enemy of importance 
to the hostile government, or of peculiar dan- 
ger to the captor.” In other words, it was per- 
fectly lawful to capture the enemy head of gov- 
ernment (Booth’s original objective), but 
deadly force could only be used against an en- 
emy official reSisting capture or equipped 
(armed ) to resist capture. It was this distinc- 
tion that was missing from the Dahlgren pa- 
pers, which baldly stated that upon the capture 
of Richmond by his raiders, “Jeff Davis and 
Cabinet [were] to be killed on the spot.” “On 
the spot” certainly suggests summary execution, 
regardless of any attempt by the Confederate 
officials to save their lives by surrender. 

As regards the contemporary under- 
standing of these rules, it is significant that 
when General Lee, through a message deliv- 
ered under flag of truce, asked General Meade 
whether the Dahlgren notation represented 
official U.S. government policy, he was assured 
that it did not. No attempt was made justify 
the proposed summary executions as justified 
by the law of war. Whether the Federal 
government’s denials were disingenuous is 
another issue; the point here is that the gov- 
ernment did not try to argue that the proposed 
killings would be lawful. 

By this point in the war, Lincoln himself 
had developed definite ideas about what was 
and was not justified by the law of war (see my 
article, “Lincoln, Lieber and the Laws of War: 


The Origins and Limits of the Principle of 
Military Necessity,’ American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, volume 92 pages 213-231, April 
1998). Summary execution of unresisting cap- 
tives was not among the measures permitted. 
In his public letter addressed to James C. 
Conkling on August 26, 1863, the President 
wrote that “Civilized belligerents do all in their 
power to help themselves, or hurt the enemy, 
except a few things regarded as barbarous or 
cruel. Among the exceptions are the massacre 
of vanquished foes, and non-combatants, male 
and female.” There could have been no clearer 
repudiation of the Dahlgren papers policy. 

The form of assassination Booth com- 
mitted is covered in Article 101 of the Lieber 
Code: “While deception in war is admitted as 
a just and necessary means of hostility, and is 
consistent with honorable warfare, the com- 
mon law of war allows even capital punish- 
ment for clandestine or treacherous attempts 
to injure an enemy, because they are so dan- 
gerous, and it is difficult to guard against 
them.” 

The “clandestine or treacherous” means 
denounced by this Article include attacking an 
enemy while holding oneself out as an un- 
armed civilian rather than a uniformed mem- 
ber of the enemy armed forces. This is essen- 
tially what Booth and his accomplices did on 
April 14, 1865— they attacked Federal officials 
key to the war effort (the Commander in Chief 
and Secretary of State), while appearing to be 
innocent civilians (an actor and a pharmacy 
deliveryman). It was on this basis that Booth’s 
accomplices were tried by a military tribunal, 
for violation of the law of war, rather than by 
a civilian court for murder and attempted 
murder. 

I am an Adjunct Professor of Law at 
George Washington University Law School, 
Washington, D.C., where I teach the course on 
the law of war, and a retired Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the U.S. Air Force Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. 

—Burrus M. Carnahan, McLean, Virginia 
Ot OF 

My first reaction upon reading William 
Hanchett’s article “The Lincoln Assassination 
Revisited” was surprise at learning how influ- 
ential Mark Neely and I had been in blocking 
the spread of the ideas of the late William A. 
Tidwell. Previously, my ability to influence 
people including my students at Bridgewater 
State College had seemed to me to be much 
more modest. Despite my best efforts over the 
past thirty years to stress a healthy skepticism 
and critical analysis when examining Ameri- 
can assassinations, I have found that many col- 
lege students continue to believe in all sorts 
of conspiracy theories no matter how dubi- 
ous some of them might be. I was equally 
amazed to read how the Tidwell supporters 
had been struggling on an unfair playing field 
with their ideas ignored and ridiculed. 

(continued on page 94) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


wi 
v ‘ Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT ROUNDS 


The Sleeping General 

On the morning of May 14, 1863, 
William T. Sherman’s troops converged 
from the north and west on Resaca, a 
small town in northern Georgia that 
would soon figure prominently in the 
Atlanta Campaign. One of the bluecoats 
noticed an officer lying on the side of the 
road with his hat pulled down over his 
eyes. 

“Is that a general,” he inquired of a 
man standing nearby. 

“Yes,” came the reply. 

Incensed, the soldier shouted “A 
pretty way we are commanded, when our 
generals are lying drunk beside the 
road!” and plodded on. 

Suddenly the recumbent officer 
leapt to his feet. “Stop, my man! Stop! I 
am not drunk. While you were sleeping 
last night, I was planning for you, sir, and 
now I was taking a nap. General Sherman 
never gets drunk.” 


Lincoln Signs the 
Emancipation Proclamation 

Accompanied by his son Frederick, 
at noon on January 1, 1863, Secretary of 
State William H. Seward broughta scroll 
bearing the official text of the proposed 
Emancipation Proclamation into 
Abraham Lincoln’s office in the White 
House. 

Lincoln took the document, un- 
rolled it, and then laid it ona table. Pick- 
ing up a pen, he dipped it in ink and pre- 
pared to sign. But then he paused, re- 
moved his hand from the paper, and put 
down the pen. For a moment Lincoln 
merely sat there. Then he again picked 
up the pen, re-inked it, and held it once 
more over the page, only to hesitate yet 
again. He laid down his pen for a second 
time. 


BSUS 2 OS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Looking up, Lincoln saw that 
Seward was puzzled by his apparent re- 
luctance to sign. 

The president smiled and said, “I 
have been shaking hands since nine 
o'clock this morning and my right arm 
is nearly paralyzed. If my name ever goes 
down into history it will be for this act, 
and my whole soul is in it. If my hand 
trembles when I sign the Proclamation, 
all who examine the document hereaf- 
ter will say, “He hesitated,” 

Then Lincoln turned to the table 
once more, took up the pen again, inked 
it yet again, and, with a firm hand, slowly 
signed his name across the bottom. 
When he finished, he looked up, smiled, 
and said, “That will do.” 


Some Civil War Veterans 
Who Didn’t Make it into the 
White House 


The penchant for the American 
people to send veterans into the White 
House was pretty well established by the 
outbreak of the Civil War; of the first six- 
teen presidents of the United States, 
twelve had seen some sort of military ser- 
vice prior to their election, and a non- 
veteran had defeated a veteran in the 
presidential sweepstakes on only two 
occasions.* This pattern prevailed in the 
decades following the Civil War as well, 
for the war produced seven veterans who 
ended up in the White House; Andrew 
Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. 
Hays, James A. Garfield, Chester A. 
Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, and William 
McKinley.** 

In addition, the war produced a lot 
of also-rans. 

1864: George B. McClellan, the erstwhile 
General-in-Chief and commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, carried the Demo- 
cratic banner to crushing defeat at the 
hands of Lincoln. 

1880: This was the big year for Civil War 


| veterans who aspired to the White 


House, with a field of four. Winfield Scott 
Hancock, a highly successful major gen- 
eral and corps commander in the Army 
of the Potomac, ran as a Democrat and 
was narrowly defeated by James A. 
Garfield in a race which also saw former 
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Union Brigadier General John W. Phelps 
on the Anti-Masonic line and former 
Union Brigadier General Neal Down on 
the Prohibition ticket, who garnered all 
of 10,000 votes. 

1884: Major General Benjamin Butler, 
one of the most prominent “political 
generals” in the war, however, ran on the 
Greenback ticket and was never heard 
from again. {It was in this year that Gen- 
eral William Tecumseh Sherman, an- 
noyed at incessant pressure to run, de- 
clared “If nominated, I will not run, if 
elected, I will not serve.” ] 

1888: Union Brigadier General Clinton 
B. Fiske tried his luck on the Prohibi- 
tion line. 

1896: John McC, Palmer, a former 
Union major general, ran on the so- 
called “Gold Democrat” ticket, with 
former Confederate Lieutenant General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner as his running 
mate, thereby helping to defeat Demo- 
crat William Jennings Bryan’s “Free Sil- 
ver” campaign and elect brevet Major 
William McKinley. 


* Of the 42 presidents, including the victory 
in the Election of 2000, at least 30 have had 
some military experience. And a non-veteran 
has defeated a veteran on only seven occa- 
sions, all but one in three-way races. 

** There is also a little evidence that Grover 
Cleveland arranged to take some informal 
military training during the Secession Win- 
ter” of 1860-1861, but the matter is very un- 
clear. 


The Gallant Colonel Carter 
After one year at VMI, Richard 
Welby Carter, scion of one of the oldest 
and most distinguished of southern 
families, was dismissed in the summer 
1856 in consequence of low standing, 
numerous demerits, and general mis- 
conduct. Despite this, he joined the Vir- 
ginia militia, and by 1859 commanded 
a cavalry troop. In April 1861 this be- 
came Company H, Ist Virginia Cavalry, 
of which Carter served as captain. 
Although described as “portly” by 
some and “fat” by others, not to men- 
tion “greasy looking,” and publicly de- 
nounced as “a coward” and “white 
livered,” by mid-1863 Carter had been 


“It is just as legitimate to fight an enemy in the rear as in the front.” 


—John Singleton Mosby 


promoted to colonel and had suc- 
ceeded to command of the regiment, 
mostly by dint of casualties in the 
ranks of those above him. Despite his 
shortcomings, Carter, who by some 
accounts also became involved in an 
ungentlemanly and tragic “love tri- 
angle,” commanded his regiment 
through the Valley Campaign of 1864. 
Finally, after the Battle of Fisher’s Hill 
(October 9, 1864), in the Valley, he was 
reported to have “run twenty five miles, 
never stopping until he got inside our 
infantry lines at New Market.” This time 
Carter’s behavior was so blatant that he 
was finally brought before a court mar- 
tial, which sentenced him to be cashiered 
from the army. 

In a desperate bid to save so blue- 
blooded an offspring of the FFV (First 


Families of Virginia) from public dis- 
grace, Governor William Smith of Vir- 
ginia wrote directly to Jefferson Davis, 
arguing that no member of so distin- 
guished a clan could possibly be a cow- 
ard, and that, in any case, the family’s 
reputation had to be taken into account. 

Davis demurred, confirmed the sen- 
tence of the court martial, and sent 
Carter back to his home in Loudon 
County. 

In February 1865 Carter was cap- 
tured by Union troops. He was identi- 
fied by a black camp servant who 
claimed to be his son, and was promptly 
shipped off to a prisoner-of-war camp. 
Carter’s father attempted to get his son 


released by ingeniously arguing that | 


since the latter had been cashiered 


from the Confederate Army, he was | 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Before he liberated himself, Frederick 
Douglass was a slave at Wye House, 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, where 
he had occasion to take part in the 
wedding of Miss Nannie Lloyd and a 
| young naval officer named Franklin 
| Buchanan, later the Confederacy’s 
most distinguished sea dog. 
Hearing yet another of his veteran 
sire’s tales of derring-do during the 
late war, a young child growing up in 
the 7th Cavalry after the Civil War 
reportedly once asked “Father, 
couldn’t you get anyone to help you 
put down the Rebellion?” 
On March 6, 1861, at a time when the 
United States Army totaled less than 
16,000 men, Jefferson Davis, provi- 
sional president of the Confederate 
States of America, issued a call for 
100,000 volunteers to serve for one 
year. 
The first American actress to appear 
in the nude was Adah Isaacs Menken, 
who bared all for her art in a perfor- 
mance of Byron’s Mazeppa on the 
New York stage in 1863. 
Confederate Major General Edward 
“Allegheny” Johnson (pictured right), 
was often called “Old Clubby” because 


> 


> 


> 


he was wont to lead his troops into 
battle waving a heavy old walking 
stick rather than the more traditional 
sword. 

> For much of the war Robert E. Lee had 
a pet hen, who laid an egg under his 
camp bed each morning, which pro- 
vided his breakfast. 

> Although the uniform regulations of 
both armies mandated its use 
throughout the war, it is unlikely that 
most of the troops ever even saw a 
neck tie. 

> In the spring of 1861 the 8th New York 
Volunteers marched off to war wear- 
ing surplus Mexican War uniforms. 


William A. Turner collection 
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neither an officer nor a Confederate. 
This ingenious argument cut no ice 
with the Union authorities. 

Carter was not released until after 
the war. 


Some Union Regiments With 
Unusual Nicknames 


“The California Regiment” was actu- 
ally the 61st Pennsylvania, because, al- 
though recruited in Pennsylvania, it was 
paid for by California. 

“The Corn Exchange Regiment” was 
actually the 118th Pennsylvania. It was 
recruited by, and to a great extent from, 
the employees of the Philadelphia Corn 
Exchange. 

“The German Regiment,” or 46th New 
York, was recruited mostly from the Ger- 
man émigré residents of the city. 

“The Graybeard Regiment” was ap- 
plied to the 37th Iowa, recruited for in- 
ternal security and prisoner-of-war duty, 
because it was composed entirely of men 


| over forty-five years of age: the average 
| age was fifty-seven, and a few men were 
| in their eighties. 


| “The Mozart Regiment,” better known 


| as the 40th New York, was composed 
| mostly of musicians. 


| “The Pennsylvania Bucktails” was 


borne by the 13th Pennsylvania Reserves 
(alternately the 1st Pennsylvania Rifles 
or the 42nd Pennsylvania Volunteers) 
because it was recruited from the lum- 
bermen and backwoodsmen of the state, 
who had to demonstrate their marks- 
manship by producing a bucktail, which 
they usually fastened to their hats. Later 


| the 149th and 150th Pennsylvania were 


recruited under much the same condi- 
tions, and were also called “Bucktails.” 
“Perry’s Saints,” largely officered by 
clergymen, was officially known as the 
48th New York. 

“The Persimmon Regiment” was 
earned by the 100th Indiana, because on 
several notable occasions the troops had 
broken ranks to gather the fruit when a 
persimmon tree was encountered. 
“The Railroad Regiment” was applied 
to the 89th Illinois because it was re- 
cruited largely from railroad employees. 
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ai “The Tammany Regiment,” was actually | 


the 42nd New York, recruited from 
among the Democratic party stalwarts, 
and has the most distinctive monument 
at Gettysburg. 

“The Teachers’ Regiment” was applied 
to both the 33rd Illinois and the 151st 
Pennsylvania, which each included a large 
number of teachers and students. 


Santa Claus’ Father 
His eyes—how they twinkled! 
His dimples how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, 
His nose like a cherry.... 


Santa Claus, as described in 
“A Visit From St. Nicholas” 


day, but there was a time when the people 
of America had no idea what Santa Claus 


“St. Nicholas,” believed to be the 
original Santa. 
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man was published. 


“Sinterklaas,” old drawing shows Dutch 
version of St. Nicholas. 


“1844 Santa,” in this drawing Santa is a 
tiny, but friendly little fellow. 
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It may seem difficult to believe to- 


¢ looked like. In fact, it wasn’t until 1863 | 
‘==-.e= that an acceptable sketch of the great | 


Thomas Nast, a New York newspa- 
per artist, penned the first drawings of 
Santa Claus ever to win public approval. 

Because he did, Nast, a German na- 
tive, became known as “Santa Claus’ fa- 
ther.” Still the artist probably would have 
been famous even if he had not earned 
this particular title. Among other things, 
the Republican elephant and the don- 
key that is the symbol of the Democratic 
party both came out of Nast’s inkwell. 

In 1823, the poem “A Visit From St. 
Nicholas” was published. Everybody 
loved the poem, but no one knew ex- 
actly what Santa looked like, despite the 
vivid poetic word picture of the roly- 
poly one. 

Santa was described as “a right jolly 
old elf” He was “chubby and plump,” 
and when he laughed he shook “like a 
bow! full of jelly.” Also “his cheeks were 
like roses” and “his nose like a cherry.” 
In addition, his (continued on page 68) 


“Civil War Santa,” this sketch by Thomas Nast was a favorite of Lincoln, and estab- 
lished the Santa image, as we know it today. He is shown visiting a Union Camp. 


“Remarkable and unique. 
You have never read — 
or seen—a Civil War 
memoir like this one.” 


— JOHN JAKES, author of the North and South trilogy 


Donte for over one hundred years, the astonishing Civil War 
memoir and watercolors of Union Private Robert K. Sneden, 
now available for the first time. 


“Magnificent + ea sensational 
discovery...a memoir of riveting 
descriptive prose.” 

— STEPHEN B. Oates, 
author of The Whirlwind of War 


“A wonderful legacy in 
words, drawings, and 
maps...a splendid book.” 


—JEFFRY D. WERT, 
author of A Brotherhood of Valor 


“A prize find. - one of the most 
significant memoirs to come out 
of the war...a golden human and 
historical document.” 
— WILLIAM C. Davis, 
author of Lincoln's Men 


“Eye of the Storm should 
quickly take its place 
among the invaluable 
published primary 


sources on the conflict.” 
— Gary W. GALLAGHER, 
author of Lee and His Generals 
in War and Memory 


Visit our web site at www.simonsays.com 
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“NOTHING BUT A MIRACLE 


second Battle of Deep Bottom, Virginia, August 14-20, 1864 


SELDOM HAS A MILITARY OPERATION BEGUN with 
such high hopes as the Second Battle of Deep Bottom, an en- 
gagement that took place outside Richmond, Virginia, during 
the second month of the siege of Petersburg. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant initiated the battle because he believed 
Robert E. Lee had greatly weakened his forces at Petersburg by 
sending troops to the Shenandoah Valley. Grant thought that a 
feint at Richmond would cause Lee to send his few remaining 
troops to defend the capital, thus enabling the Army of the 
Potomac to capture Petersburg easily. The night before the 
battle, one of Grant’s aides, Colonel Theodore S. Bowers, wrote 
in his diary that if the planned movement succeeded “it will 
give us Richmond.” 

As the Federals set out for Richmond, victory seemed cer- 
tain. Their leaders included Major General Winfield S. Hancock, 
Major General David B. Birney and Brigadier General David 
McM. Gregg. The Union forces numbered 29,000 infantry and 
cavalry from the Army of the Potomac and the Army of the 
James. The Confederates, on the other hand, were led by a divi- 
sion commander named Major General Charles Field who had 
never before held independent command. Field had to defend 
seven miles of trenches with only 7,699 infantry and cavalry. 

Yet against all odds, the Confederates held their ground 
through a combination of good generalship, the skill of their 
troops, and luck, while the Federals threw away their opportu- 
nities one after another. The Federals lost 2,901 casualties while 
failing to achieve most of their objectives, and Birney and 
Hancock emerged with tarnished reputations. 


NASSUMING COMMAND of the United States armies 

in March 1864, Grant had established headquarters with 

the Army of the Potomac, commanded by George G. 

Meade. He set as his objective the destruction of Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia. Heavy casualties at the Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania and Cold Harbor dashed the prospects for swift 
and decisive victory, and in mid-June Grant crossed to the south 
side of the James River and struck for Petersburg, a critical rail 
center twenty-six miles below the Confederate capital, intend- 
ing to sever Lee’s supply line and force him to abandon Rich- 
mond. After four days of fighting, Grant found himself once 
again stalemated. Thwarted, he initiated a siege. 

On June 19, Grant reconnoitered the James River for a 
site to establish a bridgehead on the northern bank, thus plac- 
ing his forces within a short march of the Confederate capital. 
He found what he wanted at Deep Bottom. The place was 
named for a narrow spot in the James where fast-moving cur- 
rents had scoured a deep channel. High bluffs on the north- 
ern bank provided ideal defense against Confederate infantry 
assaults and rebel naval forays toward Deep Bottom and nearby 
Bermuda Hundred.! 
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Not much happened in the area until late July when Grant 
precipitated the First Battle of Deep Bottom (July 26-29), which 
resulted in a Union rebuff. A few days later Grant met with 
Abraham Lincoln at Fort Monroe. The president made it clear 
that something must be done about Jubal Early’s army, which 
was loose in the Shenandoah Valley. Grant informed him that 
he would place Major General Philip Sheridan in charge of the 
armies opposing Early and would combine the four depart- 
ments around Washington to form his new command. 

Grant spent several days conferring with Sheridan, return- 
ing to City Point on August 8. There he reviewed information 
on the strength of Lee’s and Early’s forces. On the basis of the 
latest intelligence reports, Grant believed that Field’s and 
Kershaw’s divisions of the I Corps, Wilcox’s division of the III 
Corps, and Fitz Lee’s cavalry division had been sent to the Val- 
ley. He decided to send an expedition to the north side of the 
James, and by mid-morning on August 12, he had planned the 
expedition, selected its leader, and communicated his plans to 
Meade. 

Grant was determined to force Lee to recall the three in- 
fantry divisions he (mistakenly) thought had been dispatched 
to Early. He also hoped that an operation north of the James 
would cause Lee to strip the Petersburg front, allowing Grant 
either to capture Petersburg or at the least carry out the oft- 
deferred raid on the Weldon Railroad. And finally he wanted to 
send Gregg’s cavalry to tear up the Virginia Central Railroad 
north of Richmond, thus cutting off Lee’s supplies from the 
Shenandoah Valley. Hancock would lead the expedition, con- 
sisting of the II Corps and Gregg’s 2nd Cavalry Division from 
the Army of the Potomac, and the X Corps from Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin F, Butler’s Army of the James. 

Most of the 12th was spent drafting orders. At 6:00 p.m. 
Meade’s chief of staff, Major General Andrew H. Humphreys, 
sent Hancock a copy of Grant’s July 25 instructions to Meade 
for the First Deep Bottom operation. Humphreys informed 
Hancock that the instructions were the same this time. He also 
told Hancock that Lee had sent three infantry divisions and a 
cavalry division to Early, leaving him with only five divisions to 
defend Richmond and Petersburg. 

The next day Butler sent Hancock a breakdown of the 
Confederate forces north of the James. According to Butler’s 
figures the total Confederate strength was 8,500, but he had 
included only the five brigades in Field’s division and the two 
in Wilcox’s division. He failed to include the troops attached to 
Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell’s Department of Rich- 
mond, which included Johnson’s Tennessee brigade, Gary’s cav- 
alry brigade, and numerous batteries of artillery. 

Late in the afternoon Grant sent a telegram to Butler, in- 
forming him that he was mounting a second expedition north 
of the James, and that Butler would need, therefore, to lay a 


COULD SAVE US" 


Bryce A. Suderow 


Deep Bottom along the James River looking east. Photograph by Chris E. Heisey 


pontoon bridge linking Point of Rocks to Bermuda Hundred 
on the night of the 13th. Grant told Butler he hoped the infan- 
try would reach Deep Bottom about 2:00 a.m. on the 14th. Fi- 
nally Grant asked Butler how many troops he could spare for 
the expedition. Butler promptly replied that he could give Grant 
10,000 men, perhaps more. 

At 8:00 a.m. on August 13, Meade sent Grant a telegram 
asking him if he had given the necessary orders for the laying 
of the pontoon bridge at Deep Bottom. Meade informed Grant 
that he had directed Hancock to meet with Grant so they could 
confer fully on the proposed plan of operations. Grant tersely 
replied, “I have given all the orders for bridges, &c.” He did not 
tell Meade whether he planned to confer with Hancock, but he 
did not meet with him? 

Grant had seemingly thought of everything. Meade had 
passed along to Hancock his instructions and had drawn up 
Hancock’s and Gregg’s routes from their camps south of the 
James. Butler would take care of the pontoon bridge to Ber- 
muda Hundred. However, Grant had failed to order either But- 
ler, Meade or Hancock to take care of what was perhaps the 
most critical detail of all, the landing of the troops from their 
steamers at Tilghman’s Wharf on Curle’s Neck. Possibly Grant 
ordered a staff officer to attend to this, and the officer failed to 
do so; or perhaps it simply was not perceived as a problem. 

Having received Grant’s “I have given all the orders for 
bridges, &c.” communication, Meade apparently gave no more 


thought to the operation, which was, in Meade’s eyes, the con- 
cern of the Army of the James. 

Although Hancock, Meade and Butler knew the I] Corps 
was landing at the wharves from steamers, each of them appar- 
ently assumed that one of the others had been assigned the task 
of making sure the wharves were in working order. If Grant 
had met with Hancock the topic of landing the troops prob- 
ably would have come up and Grant would then have assigned 
someone to examine the wharves to insure that they were suit- 
able for the landing of the II Corps and to make sure that the 
river at the wharves was deep enough to accommodate troop 
transports. 

That night at Grant’s headquarters expectations were high. 
Grant felt certain that by dispatching troops to the Valley, Lee 
had so weakened his army that he could not simultaneously 
defend Richmond and Petersburg. If Grant threatened Rich- 
mond, Lee would so weaken his Petersburg lines that Meade 
could capture Petersburg. He wrote to Meade that if Lee’s forces 
were as much reduced as he believed, Hancock’s movements 
would force Lee to further strip his Petersburg front and this 
would lead to “almost the entire abandonment of Petersburg.” 
He directed Meade to watch closely for any sign of weakness in 
the Confederate lines and to take advantage of it.? 

Butler ordered Major General David B. Birney, command- 
ing X Corps, Army of the James, to select the men who could 
be spared from the lines on Bermuda Hundred, taking with 
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him Terry’s 1st Division and two brigades of 
Turner’s 2nd Division, to cross the James to Deep 
Bottom on the upper pontoon, and to attack the 
Confederate trenches west of Four Mile Creek at 
daylight. Union success depended on quick land- 
ing and deployment, surprise, simultaneous attacks 
on both sides of Bailey’s Creek, skilled performance 
on the part of the troops, and above all, skillful 
generalship by Hancock and Birney and their sub- 
ordinates. 

This was Hancock’s second operation as an in- 
dependent commander. His debut had occurred 
at the First Battle of Deep Bottom the previous 
month. Then he had initially driven the Confeder- 
ates from Tilghman’s Gate, but had failed to fol- 
low up the victory and the Union drive had lost its 
momentum. It is not clear how much his lethargy 
was due to his fear of defeat and how much it 
stemmed from the debilitating and unhealed 
wound he had received at Gettysburg. 

Major General David B. Birney had been ap- 
pointed to command of the X Corps on July 23, 
and was thus unfamiliar with his officers and men. 
However, he was not entirely new to corps com- 
mand. Birney had led the III Corps at Gettysburg 
after Sickles was wounded and had commanded 
the II Corps from June 17 to 27, 1864, when 
Hancock’s wound incapacitated him. Under his 
leadership, the [I Corps had been repulsed at Pe- 
tersburg on June 18 and routed on the Jerusalem 
Plank Road on June 22. 

Hancock was unfortunate in the division com- 
manders available to him in the II Corps. Briga- 
dier General Francis C. Barlow was ill, the depend- 
able Major General John Gibbon was absent and 
had been temporarily replaced by an inexperienced 
brigade commander, Colonel Thomas Smyth, and 
Brigadier General Gershom Mott was a lackluster 
leader. The X Corps was more fortunate in its di- 
vision commanders. Brigadier General Alfred Terry 
was a citizen-soldier who had trained himself to 
become as solid as a professional, and Brigadier 
General John W. Turner had a good combat record. 

Unfortunately for the Federals, the day before 
the campaign began, Butler appointed a new com- 
mander to lead the two brigades of Turner’s 2nd Division slated 
to participate in the coming battle. On August 13 he ordered 
Turner to stay behind and command the troops on Bermuda 
Hundred when Birney set out. Butler gave Turner’s division to 
Brigadier General William Birney who had just arrived from 
Florida with a brigade of black troops. Birney had never com- 
manded troops in combat. It is likely that David Birney asked 
Butler to take away the command of the 2nd Division from 
the veteran Turner, and give it to his older brother, William. 

The skill and morale of the Union troops employed might 
well make the difference between victory or defeat. The troops 
varied greatly in quality, ranging from unsteady to solid and 
reliable. At the beginning of the Overland Campaign, the II 
Corps was arguably the best corps in the Army of the Potomac. 
Grant's spring battles, however, had subtracted from its ranks 
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Robert E. Lee 


Winfield Scott Hancock 


Hancock had not told the troops of their destination 
and the men believed after two months of heavy losses... 


they were leaving Petersburg behind. 


MONTHLY RETURNS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1864 


Number of Brigade Average Strength 

Unit Regiments Strength per Regiment 
BARLOW’S DIVISION 
Ist Brigade 8 1,583 198 
Consolidated Brigade 10 1,258 126 
4th Brigade 6 1,259 210 
Division Strength: 24 4,100 171 
SMYTH’S DIVISION 
Ist Brigade O.8 1,337 140 
2nd Brigade 5 1,081 216 
3rd Brigade 10 1,235 124 
Division soma, emt il eM ads SEM at 24,5 3,653 149 
MOTT’Ss DIVISION 
Ist Brigade 10 2,134 213 
2nd Brigade 8 1,765 221 
3rd Brigade 8 1,523 190 
Division Doel) yi 20 iho OD ii 26 5,422 209 
II Corps MS oc ee 7 74.5 13,175 177 


nearly 17,000 officers and men, including more than twenty 
brigade commanders and nearly one hundred regimental com- 
manders. Now the outfit was near collapse, its soldiers discour- 
aged and their combat efficiency poor. The monthly returns 
for the end of July 1864 (above) reveal how badly attrition had 
depleted the II Corps regiments. 

Terry’s division of the X Corps had not fought a major 
battle since May and the men were rested and willing to fight, 
but the two brigades from Turner’s 2nd Division were shaky 
and needed time to rest and recover after suffering heavy casu- 
alties at the Battle of the Crater a few days before. Grege’s divi- 
sion of cavalry was like its commander, steady and dependable. 
However, if the Wilson-Kautz and Trevilian raids were any in- 
dication, Union cavalry raids were extremely risky even when 
conducted by two divisions, much less one. 
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On the afternoon of August 12, the II Corps set out for the 
outskirts of City Point, nine miles away. Brigadier General 
Gershom Mott’s division led the way, leaving camp at 2:00 p.m. 
and camping outside City Point at 8:00 p.m. Colonel Thomas 
A. Smyth’s division left camp next, at 4:00 p.m., and reached its 
destination at 9:00 p.m. The temperature reached a high of 
ninety-nine degrees that day and straggling was heavy. A sol- 
dier from that division writing home that night stated propheti- 
cally: “We may have to make another hard march on foot. If so, 
we think one half of us will never be able to stand it.” Brigadier 
General Francis C. Barlow’s division started last, at 7:00 p.m. 
Barlow pushed his troops hard and lost many stragglers. The 
troops arrived about 10:00 p.m. In Miles’ brigade seven men 
died of sunstroke and in Lieutenant Colonel K. Oscar Broady’s 
brigade, fifteen.’ 

On the morning of August 13, after drawing three days’ 
rations, the men departed at an early hour and the vanguard of 
the corps entered City Point with bands playing and banners 
waving, and marched through the village to the ordnance and 
forage docks. At the forage docks, the Sanitary Commission 
gave the men ice water, an item much in demand because of 
the heat. 

At 11:30 a.m. Miles’ brigade moved down to the land- 
ing and began boarding the vessels, and by dark the last 
troops were on board. As soon as the soldiers began filing 
aboard the transports, their spirits rose. Maintaining strict 
secrecy, Hancock had not told the troops of their destina- 
tion and the men believed after two months of heavy losses, 
intense suffering, and hardship, they were leaving Peters- 
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burg behind. Never again would they 
face the sniper’s bullet, the pitiless 
sun, the dust, and the stench of the 
privies adjacent to their lines! 

Leaving Major Mitchell to super- 
intend the infantry’s embarkation, 
Hancock steamed up river to Tilgh- 
man’s Wharf, accompanied by Brigadier 
General Rufus Ingalls, quartermaster of 
the Army of the Potomac, and part of II 
Corps staff, to select landing places for 
the troops. They found three dilapi- 
dated wharves at which they were sup- 
posed to land 15,000 troops from six- 
teen vessels. Hancock realized that the 
time allotted for landing was too short, 
and ordered the transports to steam up 
river for Curle’s Neck two hours early, 
at 10:00 p.m. instead of midnight. He 
sent his chief of staff, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Charles H. Morgan, with a ship and 
materials to repair the wharves. Morgan 
restored the wharves with material from 
a dismantled trestle and part of a canal 
boat found at Tilghman’s Wharf.° 

As part of aruse Grant had devised 
to fool rebel spies and observers, once 
each vessel finished loading at City Point 
it steamed downstream in the opposite 
direction from Tilghman’s Wharf— 
with “music and song and hearty 
cheers” and “crowded with troops and gaily bedecked with flut- 
tering banners”—and anchored off Lighthouse Point. In the 
general euphoria, some of the soldiers leaped off the boats to 
bathe in the James River.’ 

At 10:00 p.m. the dreams ended. A tug drew alongside each 
vessel in turn and brought news of their true destination. The 
soldiers now knew they were bound for the north bank of 
the James—“that accursed spot,” as one man wrote. Morale 
plummeted. Many of the dispirited soldiers decided to catch 
a few hours sleep before the expected dawn battle, but found 
it difficult. 

Meanwhile the X Corps was preparing to march to Deep 
Bottom. When Foster’s Deep Bottom brigade rendezvoused 
with the rest of the corps, Birney would command 11,385 sol- 
diers. This force looked formidable on paper, but the numbers 
were deceptive. The campaign’s objectives had been kept se- 
cret, and the vague orders issued led many officers and men to 
assume they were preparing to embark on transports and leave 
the Richmond area. Many men on the sick list incapable of en- 
during a march or campaign fell into line because, as one sol- 
dier put it, “They could not bear to be left behind.” In addition, 
regimental commanders called up every man in camp, includ- 
ing clerks and other men on extra duty, and put them in the 
ranks, thus including many men who were unfit for a march, 
much less a battle.® 

At 11:00 p.m. on August 13, the van of the X Corps set out 
from Bermuda Hundred, up Jones Neck toward Deep Bottom. 
Although the ground was level, the hot and sultry night made 
the eight mile march a trying ordeal. When the troops reached 
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the James River, instead of boarding transports, they saw a pon- 
toon bridge stretching across the James. One soldier noted that, 
“The river was full of steamers, gunboats and transports, laden 
with troops and material.” 

After crossing the James, the X Corps split into two. Terry’s 
division marched up Deep Bottom Road and William Birney’s 
traveled on Grover House Road. Large numbers of men 
straggled in Hawley’s brigade: although the brigade began the 
march with 1,773 officers and men, only 1,383 reached Deep 
Bottom. At 4:00 a.m., after marching one mile up Grover Road, 
the brigade halted, formed in line of battle in the woods west of 
the road, and lay down to sleep.’ 


ANCOCK’S PLAN FORAUGUST 14 called for simul- 

taneous dawn attacks west of Four Mile Creek and east 

of Bailey’s Creek. East of Bailey’s Creek, Mott was as- 

signed the job of advancing from Strawberry Plains 
and pushing the Confederates from their trenches on New Mar- 
ket Road. Mott was then to turn onto New Market Road and 
advance westward, driving the enemy back into their earthworks 
behind Bailey’s Creek. Barlow was then to form on Mott’s right 
with his and Smyth’s divisions and assault the Confederate line 
near the Jennings House near Darbytown Road. Once he had 
broken through, he was to wheel to the left and drive the Con- 
federates from Mott’s front. Mott was then to advance west- 
ward along New Market Road to the Confederate exterior de- 
fense line. 

During Barlow’s movement, Gregg’s cavalry was assigned 
to protect his right flank. Once the infantry opened the 
Darbytown and Charles City roads, Gregg was supposed to ride 
north of Richmond and destroy the Virginia Central Railroad 
as far north as the bridges over the South Anna River. 

Meanwhile, west of Four Mile Creek, Birney’s X Corps was 
supposed to cross the upper pontoon at Deep Bottom, and ad- 
vance to the Kingsland Road in two columns, Terry’s division 
up the Deep Bottom Road and Birney’s division up Grover 
House Road. Once the two divisions had formed on the 
Kingsland Road, Terry would assault the main Confederate line 
at the foot of New Market Heights. After seizing the line, Terry 
was to advance along Kingsland Road and the New Market Road 
to its junction with Varina Road, then march northward along 
Varina Road to the Mill Road, then west along the Mill road to 
its junction with the Osborne Turnpike. Here he was to pin 
down the Confederates in their exterior defense line. Brigadier 
General William Birney was to be prepared to support Terry. !° 
The X Corps orders were based on Butler’s understanding of 
the Confederate exterior defense line, and reveal how flawed 
his information was. The exterior defense line lay squarely across 
the Varina Road a short distance south of the Mill Road, bar- 
ring the way to the latter and to the Osborne Turnpike, Terry’s 
objective. 

The plan of attack underwent its first change before dawn 
of August 14. By 5:00 a.m. only half the II Corps had disem- 
barked from their transports and a coordinated dawn attack 
was out of the question. At about that time, Hancock sent Birney 
an order to delay his attack until the II Corps was ready, unless 
he had already commenced it. 

At 5:10 a.m., Foster’s brigade of Terry’s division began 
Birney’s attack by attempting to drive from the Kingsland Road 
a strong picket line consisting of detachments from Field’s di- 
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vision. It is possible that Birney received Hancock’s telegram 
and attacked anyway, perhaps to win laurels for himself and his 
new command. 

The Confederate pickets stood their ground against Foster 
until 7:15 a.m., when Terry formed a storming party from the 
24th Massachusetts. They smashed a hole in the Confederate 
line and additional Federal regiments rushed through the gap 
and fanned out to left and right, rolling up the Confederate 
line. After losing a number of prisoners, Field’s Confederates 
retreated to strong entrenchments at the foot of New Market 
Heights. Now that he was faced by the main Confederate line, 
Birney chose to interpret Hancock’s earlier order to mean that 
he should suspend any further attacks until ordered forward. 
Hancock mistakenly assumed Birney would advance simulta- 
neously with the II Corps divisions which were then marching 
north from Strawberry Plains, but Birney remained inactive 
until 3:00 p.m. Hancock did not keep tabs on Birney and thus 
failed to spur him to action.!! 


John C. Pemberton 
Museum of the Confederacy 


Charles H. Morgan 
US Army Military History Institute 


While Birney remained idle, Field learned of Hancock’s 
landing on Curle’s Neck and gradually began shifting troops 
away from Birney’s inactive front to oppose Hancock to the 
east. Field commanded 8,220 infantrymen and cavalry com- 
pared to the 29,000 infantry and cavalry under Hancock. An- 
other 2,900 artillerymen and infantry were on hand, but they 
belonged to Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell’s Department 
of Richmond. A clumsy and inefficient divided command meant 
that Field could not order these troops to obey him and thus 
could not count on their assistance. Field knew he could not 
defend every foot of ground. To do so would place his men, if 
evenly spaced along his entire line, several feet apart in a single 
rank which would be too-weak to repulse a Federal attack. The 
novice Field was learning his first lesson as a commander—to 
guess where the Federals attacks were aimed and to concen- 
trate his forces to meet them, leaving other portions of his line 
weak or undefended. 

The Confederate retreat from the Kingsland Road exposed 
four sea coast howitzers that Lieutenant Colonel John C. 
Pemberton had erected at the foot of New Market Heights to 
shell Deep Bottom. At about 3:00 p.m. Grant met Birney and 
after surveying the Confederate lines, he told Birney not to make 
an assault. Grant did however order Birney to send two regi- 
ments eastward across Four Mile Creek to link up with the II 
Corps. Coming across the howitzers by accident, those regi- 
ments captured three of them. 
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Hancock’s attempt to land troops at Curle’s Neck was 
plagued with difficulty from the start. Although the Fed- 
eral fleet carrying the II Corps anchored off Tilghman’s 
Wharf at 1:00 a.m., Lieutenant Colonel Morgan did not fin- 
ish repairing the three wharves until 2:00 a.m. and Hancock 
did not begin disembarking soldiers until 2:30. After the 
wharves were fixed, additional problems slowed the land- 
ings. The troops were stationed on the vessels’ upper decks 
and only two at a time could descend to the gangplanks on 
the lower decks. Since a typical vessel contained as many as 
one thousand men, it took a long time for all of the men to 
reach the lower decks and the gang planks." 


2” Battle of 
Deep Bottom 


| August 14, 1864 


Once the soldiers arrived at the gang planks, they encoun- 
tered the most serious problem of all. There were only three 
wharves and since there were sixteen ships, this meant each 
ship had to wait its turn. To add to the difficulty, some vessels 
could not reach the wharves because the James was too shal- 
low. In the case of these boats, the soldiers traveled over their 
gang planks to other ships that were closer to shore and 
marched from those vessels to the wharves. 

By 5:00 a.m.—the time Mott was supposed to push the 
Confederates across Bailey’s Creek—only half of the II Corps 
was ashore. The soldiers on the vessels could hear Birney’s at- 
tack west of Four Mile Creek and could see Gregg’s cavalry di- 
vision crossing the pontoon from Jones Neck and deploying 
on Strawberry Plain.'? 

Mott’s division began disembarking at 2:30 a.m. and 
finished at 7:40. Mott deployed a brigade in a picket line on 
Strawberry Plains to protect the bridgehead. At 7:45 a.m., 


three hours behind schedule, Hancock ordered Mott to push 
the Confederates back to Bailey’s Creek. Opposed by only a 
handful of Confederates, the brigade left the picket line and 
drove the Confederates through the hamlet known as the 
Potteries. On the west side of the creek, the Confederates 
took position in their breastworks on the brow of a com- 
manding ridge called Libby Hill, part of a long line of hills 
named New Market Heights. Also on Libby Hill was a re- 
doubt containing the Richmond Howitzers. At 9:30 a.m. 
Mott’s two other brigades marched to New Market Road 
and halted at Tilghman’s Gate, ready to exploit Barlow’s an- 
ticipated breakthrough on the right and also guarding 

- Hancock’s front against possible Con- 
federate attacks from a wooded area 
to the north called the Slash.'4 

The temperature reached one hun- 
dred degrees on August 14, during a 
week that was unmatched for its fero- 
cious heat since 1838. During his one- 
mile march from Tilghman’s Wharf to 
New Market Road Mott had lost a large 
number of stragglers, many of whom 
died along the way, something that 
would not have happened if the troops 
had landed at dawn as scheduled. When 
Colonel Francis A. Walker, Hancock’s as- 
sistant adjutant general, rode alongside 
another division from the wharf to New 
Market Road to check on Mott’s 
progress, he observed, “The columns, 
moving out from the landing, literally 
passed between men lying on both sides, 
dead from sunstroke....” Mott reported 
to Walker that one hundred and five sol- 
diers had been overcome by heat in just 
two small regiments. !° 

Hancock placed Barlow in com- 
mand of between 8,000 and 10,000 sol- 
diers of the 1st and 2nd Divisions and 
é ordered him to mass his men and attack 
4 the hill where the Jennings House stood 
ay near Darbytown Road, southwest of 
Fussell’s Mill. Despite the low morale of 
the troops, the late landing, and the terrible heat, Hancock had 
an excellent chance of turning the Confederate flank. At mid- 
morning all of the Confederate infantry was in front of Deep 
Bottom, trying to bar Birney’s route to Richmond. A brigade of 
cavalry was all that stood between Hancock and the Jennings 
House. If Barlow attacked with all of his troops at a single spot, 
their sheer weight should batter through any resistance that 
Gary could make. 

According to Hancock’s aide, Colonel Francis A. Walker, 
Hancock’s motive in assigning the task to Barlow was to help 
him win another star by handing him an easy victory, this de- 
spite the fact that Barlow was so ill with dysentery that in ap- 
pearance he was “more like a dead than a living man.”!¢ 

Following a country road through the Slash, preceded bya 
skirmish line, Colonel Thomas Smyth drove the Confederate 
pickets through the woods. The march of Smyth’s division to 
Long Bridge Road was much more exhausting than anticipated. 
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Second Battle of Deep Bottom, Virginia, August 14-20, 1864 ier sively 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ALFRED H. TERRY 


XX 
SN” 


XXX 
—wwrg IT CORPS 


MAJOR GENERAL WINFIELD S. HANCOCK 


XX 
wera 1ST DIVISION 


BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANCIS C. BARLOW 


x 
er Ist Brigade 
Brigadier General Nelson A. Miles 
28th Massachusetts; 26th Michigan; 5th New Hampshire; 2nd New York Heavy Ar- 
tillery; 4th New York Heavy Artillery; 61st New York; 81st Pennsylvania; 140th Penn- 
sylvania; 183rd Pennsylvania 


=— Consolidated Brigade 

Colonel Levin Crandell 
7th New York; 39th New York; 52nd New York; 57th New York; 63rd New York; 69th 
New York; 88th New York; 111th New York; 125th New York; 128th New York 


x 
Swe 4th Brigade 


Lieutenant Colonel K. Oscar Broady 
7th New York Heavy Artillery; 64th New York; 66th New York; 53rd Pennsylvania; 
116th Pennsylvania; 145th Pennsylvania; 148th Pennsylvania 


ey Artillery 
New York Light, 11th Battery; 44th United States, Battery K 


XX 
Swe 2ND DIVISION 
COLONEL THOMAS A. SMYTH 


ae Ist Brigade 

Colonel George N. Macy 
19th Maine; 19th Massachusetts; 20th Massachusetts; 1st Company Massachusetts 
Sharpshooters; 7th Michigan; Ist Minnesota; 59th New York; 152nd New York; 184th 
Pennsylvania; 36th Wisconsin 


= 2nd Brigade 

Colonel Mathew Murphy 
8th New York Heavy Artillery; 155th New York; 164th New York; 170th New York; 
182nd New York (69th NY National Guard Artillery) 


x 
wer 3rd Brigade 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis E, Pierce 


14th Connecticut; 1st Delaware; 2nd Delaware; 12th New Jersey; 10th New York; 108th 
New York; 4th Ohio; 69th Pennsylvania; 106th Pennsylvania; 7th West Virginia 


en Artillery 
Maine Light, 6th Battery (F); 1st New, York Light Battery G 


XX 
se 3RD DIVISION 
BRIGADIER GENERAL GERSHAM MOTT 


x 
swag ist Brigade 
Brigadier General P. Regis De Trobriand 


20th Indiana; Ist Maine Heavy Artillery; 17th Maine; 40th New York; 73rd New York; 
86th New York; 124th New York; 63rd Pennsylvania; 99th Pennsylvania; 110th Penn- 
sylvania; 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters 


x 
Wr 2nd Brigade 
Colonel Calvin A. Craig (killed August 16) 
Ist Massachusetts Heavy Artillery; 5th Michigan; 93rd New York; 57th Pennsylva- 
nia; 84th Pennsylvania; 105th Pennsylvania; 141st Pennsylvania; Ist U.S. Sharpshoot- 
ers 


x 
Wr 3rd Brigade 
Colonel Robert McAllister 
11th Massachusetts; 5th New Jersey; 6th New Jersey; 7th New Jersey; 8th New Jer- 
sey; 11th New Jersey; 72nd New York; 120th New York 


Il 
ae Artillery 
ist New Jersey Light, Battery B; 1st Pennsylvania, Battery F 


xxx = corps, xx = division, x = brigade; I = battery; I = battalion 


= infantry = cavalry ae = artillery 


Right: Winfield S. Hancock (seated),with Francis C. Barlow (left), 


David B. Birney (center), and John Gibbon (right). 
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X 
wr" ist Brigade 
Colonel Francis B. Pond 
39th Illinois; 62nd Ohio; 67th Ohio; 85th Pennsylvania 


— 2nd Brigade 

Colonel Joseph R. Hawley 
6th Connecticut; 7th Connecticut; 3rd New Hampshire; 7th New Hampshire; 16th 
New York Heavy Artillery 


= 3rd Brigade 

Brigadier General Robert S. Foster 
10th Connecticut; 11th Maine; lst Maryland Cavalry (dismounted); 24th Massa- 
Seis 100th New York 


x 
wea 2ND DIVISION 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN W. TURNER 


x 
werd 2nd Brigade 
Lieutenant Colonel William B. Coan 
47th New York; 48th New York; 76th Pennsylvania; 97th Pennsylvania 


x 
wer_4 3rd Brigade 
Colonel Francis A. Osborn 


13th Indiana; 9th Maine; 4th New Hampshire; 115th New York; 169th New York 


=P Colored Brigade 

Brigadier General William Birney 
29th Connecticut; 7th U.S. Colored Troops; 8th U.S. Colored Troops; 9th U.S. Col- 
ored Troops 


Artillery Brigade 
Lieutenant Colonel Freeman McGilvery 
Connecticut Light, Ist Battery; New Jersey Light, 4th Battery; 3rd Rhode Island 
Light, Battery C; 1st United States, Batteries C and D 


Unassigned: 4th Massachusetts Cavalry 
XX 
ee 2ND CAVALRY DIVISION 
BRIGADIER GENERAL DAVID McM. GREGG 


e 


Ist Brigade 
Colonel William Stedman 


Ist Massachusetts; Ist New Jersey; 10th New York; 6th Ohio; Ist Pennsylvania 


ea 2nd Brigade 

Colonel J. Irvin Gregg 

Ist Maine; 2nd Pennsylvania; 4th Pennsylvania; 8th Pennsylvania; 13th Pennsyl- 
vania; 16th Pennsylvania 


Ba Artillery 
2nd United States, Battery A 


Library of Congress 


The heat was so intense that the foliage was withered and the 
air was suffocating. Men began to drop with sunstroke, the froth 
coming from their mouths, seven men dying in convulsions in 
the 152nd New York alone.!” 


C- 
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After a two mile march from Tilghman’s Wharf, the 2nd 
Division reached Long Bridge Road about 11:00 a.m. Smyth 
halted and waited for Barlow, who was following in Smyth’s 
rear with his own division. Although Barlow goaded his men 
to go faster, they could not. The soldiers tramped two miles 
that afternoon through roads filled with several inches of thick 
dust that clung to their faces and coated their mouths and 
throats, choking them. The way was soon strewn with discarded 
clothing and blankets and scores of soldiers who fell out of the 
ranks. By the time Barlow’s division reached Long Bridge Road, 
over 35% of its men had dropped out of the ranks. 

Until Field could transfer infantry eastward to Fussell’s Mill, 
the only troops opposing Barlow were the three cavalry regi- 
ments of Martin Gary’s cavalry brigade, a total strength of 921 
troopers. Aware of the Union infantry’s advance and surmising 
its destination, Gary called in his horse soldiers from their scat- 
tered camps and outposts. 

Not content with a passive role, Gary decided to ambush 
the Union advance. He sent Colonel Alexander C. Haskell and 
the 263 officers and men of his 7th South Carolina Cavalry down 
Darbytown Road and across Bailey’s Creek. Instead of occupy- 
ing the obvious point of resistance, a line of rifle pits east of the 
creek on Darbytown Road, Haskell deployed his men 900 yards 
farther south. One detachment hid in a ravine south of the road. 
A second detachment took cover in the woods near a hill north 
of the road. 

Upon reaching the junction of the Long Bridge and 
Darbytown Roads, apparently fearing that a Confederate at- 
tack up Long Bridge Road would cut him off from the rest of 
the II Corps, Barlow left Smyth’s division and all his artillery 
behind to maintain a connection with Mott’s division. Then he 
advanced up the Darbytown Road with his division led by Miles’ 
brigade in a line of battle. 

Barlow spotted Gary’s earthworks at about noon, about 
900 yards to the northwest up the Darbytown Road. They 
seemed occupied only by skirmishers and Barlow lost his head, 
fearing that the position would be reinforced if he didn’t im- 
mediately attack. Instead of waiting for his entire division to 
come up, he seized the first troops that arrived, Miles’ brigade. 


On the left, he put his strike force, the 320 soldiers of Major 
George Hogg’s 2nd New York Heavy Artillery, who formed their 
line on the edge of a corn field. He placed the rest of the bri- 
gade in a long skirmish line on Hogg’s right. One of Barlow’s 
aides rode over to the commander of the 140th Pennsylvania, 
part of the brigade skirmish line and ordered Captain Stock- 
ton to charge and capture the works “as there were but few rebels 
in them.” 

At this crucial moment, one of Field’s aides, Richard W. 
Corbin, arrived with Lieutenant H.C. Carter’s two guns of the 
3rd Richmond Howitzers. These two sections were accompa- 
nied by a complement of about thirty artillerists under Lieu- 
tenant H.C. Carter. They took up a position in front of Barlow 
on the hill occupied by the Jennings Farm. 

Barlow’s first attack fared badly. Miles’ skirmish line 
charged forward into the woods north of the road with a yell, 
but was struck by a heavy fire from Haskell’s cavalrymen. The 
Federals recoiled but pushed forward again, forcing the Con- 
federates back into the earthworks on the hill. The skirmishers 
pressed on again and the Confederates fell back into the rifle 
pits blocking Darbytown Road. Although Barlow ordered the 
skirmishers to leave the woods and continue their attack, they 
refused to leave their cover because, as one Union infantryman 
explained, “We had seen a rebel battery run into position and 
could see a column of rebs advancing on the double-quick to 
occupy the rifle-pits.”!® 

On the Union left, Hogg advanced into the cornfield. 
Hogg’s left soon came under fire from Haskell’s skirmishers in 
the ravine. Upon learning from a staff officer that there was a 
line of advanced rifle pits in the woods on his right, and hear- 
ing the firing there, Hogg feared he would be enfiladed on the 
right as well as the left. He veered away from his objective, en- 
tered the wood and halted at the rifle pits already captured by 
the rest of the brigade. His regiment refused to leave the woods 
because “the enemy were in strong force and getting artillery 
into position.”!? 

The fight was over by 1:00 p.m. His first assault having 
failed to seize the rifle pits across the road, Barlow immediately 
launched a second attack, this time with Colonel Levin 
Crandall’s 3rd (Consolidated) Brigade, which had just arrived. 
Leaving the balance of Crandall’s brigade in the rear, Barlow 
personally formed in four lines of battle Major George Byron’s 
3rd Provisional Regiment, 252 officers and men, all that was 
left of the famed Irish Brigade. Barlow told the men that the 
enemy rifle pits were held by a skirmish line only, and ordered 
them to charge with fixed bayonets and seize them. 

As the regiment charged, Haskell’s 7th South Carolina Cav- 
alry fired into the advancing Federals from their trenches. 
Byron’s left flank also received a punishing fire from the Con- 
federate troopers in the ravine to the south. Halting at the wood, 
the 3rd Provisional Regiment reformed its line and then charged 
forward at a double quick toward the wooded crest occupied 
by a portion of the 7th South Carolina. The Rebel troopers fired 
three volleys, than fled across Bailey’s Creek and tumbled into 
the trenches below Fussell’s Mill. 

Although Barlow ordered him to attack across Bailey’s 
Creek, Byron failed to do so, because, he claimed, he was not 
supported on either flank. Instead, finding that his command 
was exposed to an enfilading artillery fire, he withdrew. The 
first attack had failed because Barlow did not support Miles as 
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CONFEDERATE ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


Second Battie of Deep Bottom, Virginia, August 14-20, 1864 
XXXX : i 
Swwyerd Major General Charles W. Field (August 14) 
General Robert E. Lee (August 15-20) 


XX 
Sw FIELD’S DIVISION 


Brigadier General John Gregg 


7 Anderson's Georgia Brigade 

Brigadier General George T. Anderson 
7th Georgia Infantry; 8th Georgia Infantry; 9th Georgia 
Infantry; 11th Georgia Infantry; 59th Georgia Infantry 


x 
Ewa Benning’s Georgia Brigade 
Colonel Dudley M. DuBose 
2nd Georgia Infantry; 15th Georgia Infantry; 17th 
Georgia Infantry; 20th Georgia Infantry 


x 
Sw Law’s Alabama Brigade 
Colonel William F. Perry 
4th Alabama Infantry; 15th Alabama Infantry; 44th 
Alabama Infantry; 47th Alabama Infantry; 48th 
Alabama Infantry 


x 
px Gregg’s Texas Brigade 


Colonel Frederick S. Bass 
3rd Arkansas Infantry; Ist Texas Infantry; 4th Texas 
Infantry; 5th Texas Infantry 
Xx 


O74 Bratton’s South Carolina Brigade 
Brigadier Genearal John Bratton 

Ist South Carolina Infantry; 2nd South Carolina 

Infantry; 5th South Carolina Infantry; 6th South 

Carolina Infantry; Palmetto Sharpshooters 


XX 
Sw WILCOX’ DIVISION (detachment) 
Brigadier General James Conner 


sr McGowan’s South Carolina Brigade 
Lieutenant Colonel J.F. Hunt 
Ist South Carolina Infantry; 12th South Carolina 
Infantry; 13th South Carolina Infantry; 14th South 
Carolina Infantry; Orr’s Rifles 
Xx 


Dw Lane's North Carolina Brigade 

Colonel William M. Barbour (wounded 
August 16), Colonel William H.A. Speer 
7th North Carolina Infantry; 18th North Carolina 
Infantry; 28th North Carolina Infantry; 33rd North 
Carolina Infantry; 37th North Carolina Infantry 


XX 
NWA MAHONE’S DIVISION (detachment) 
Brigadier General John C.C. Sanders (Aug. 15- 
16), Brigadier General Nathaniel H. Harris (Aug. 17-20) 
x 


Wa Harris’ Mississippi Brigade 

Colonel Joseph M. Jayne 
12th Mississippi Infantry; 16th Mississippi Infantry; 
19th Mississippi Infantry; 48th Mississippi Infantry 


Sa Sanders’ Alabama Brigade 

Brigadier General John C.C. Sanders, 
Colonel J. Horace King 

8th Alabama Infantry; 9th Alabama Infantry; 10th 
Alabama Infantry; 11th Alabama Infantry; 14th 
Alabama Infantry 


Xx 
OA Wright's Georgia Brigade 
Brigadier General Victor J.B. Girardey 
(killed August 16), Colonel William Gibson 
2nd Georgia Infantry Battalion; 10th Georgia Infantry 
Battalion; 3rd Georgia Infantry; 22nd Georgia Infantry; 
48th Georgia Infantry; 64th Georgia Infantry 


XXX 
ee CAVALRY CORPS 
Major General Wade Hampton 


XX 
eae BUTLER’S DIVISION 
Major General Matthew C. Butler 


eal Butler’s Brigade 

Colonel Hugh K. Aiken 

4th South Carolina Cavalry; 5th South Carolina 
Cavalry; 6th South Carolina Cavalry 


x 
pees Young’s Brigade 
Colonel Gilbert J. Wright 
7th Georgia Cavalry; Cobb’s Georgia Legion; 


Phillips Georgia Legion; Jeff Davis Legion; 20th 
Georgia Battalion; Love’s Alabama Battalion 


Rosser’s Brigade 

Colonel Richard H. Dulany 
7th Virginia Cavalry; 11th Virginia Cavalry; 12th 
Virginia Cavalry; 35th Battalion Virginia Cavalry 


LEE’S DIVISION 
Major General William H.E “Rooney” Lee 


Barringer’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Rufus Barringer 
Ist North Carolina Cavalry; 2nd North Carolina 
Cavalry; 3rd North Carolina Cavalry; 5th North 
Carolina Cavalry 


pox Chambliss’ Brigade 
Brigadier General John R. Chambliss 
(killed August 16), Colonel J. Lucius Davis 


9th Virginia Cavalry; 10th Virginia Cavalry; 13th 
Virginia Cavalry 


H Horse Artillery 
Major R. Preston Chew 


Hart's South Carolina Battery; McGregor’s Virginia 
Battery 


XXX 
be DEPARTMENT OF RICHMOND 
Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell 
Gary's Brigade 
Brigadier General Martin W. Gary 


7th South Carolina Cavalry; Hampton Legion 
Cavalry; 24th Virginia Cavalry 


ee Johnson’s Tennessee Brigade 

Colonel John M. Hughs 
17th and 23rd Tennessee Infantry (consolidated); 
44th and 25th Tennessee Infantry (consolidated); 
63rd Tennessee Infantry 


i bag ARTILLERY 
Colonel Thomas W. Carter 


al Hardaway’s Battalion Artillery 
Colonel Robert A. Hardaway 

Dance’s Powhattan Artillery; Graham's Rockbridge 
(Virginia) Artillery; Smith’s 3rd Co. Richmond 


Howitzers; Jones’ 2nd Co. Richmond Howitzers; 
Griffin’s Salem Flying Artillery 


Reserves 
1st Regiment Virginia Reserves 


Unattached 
25th Virginia Battalion Infantry 


US Army Military History Institute 


ee ; 
Museum of the Confederacy 


| 
a. me b 
Wade Hampton 


XXX 
as ARTILLERY DEFENSES 
Lieutenant Colonel John C. Pemberton 
x 
x First Division, Inner Line 
Lieutenant Colonel John W. Atkinson 


10th Virginia Battalion Heavy Artillery; 19th Virginia 
Battalion Heavy Artillery 


Second Division, Inner Line 

Lieutenant Colonel James Howard 
18th Virginia Battalion Heavy Artillery; 20th Virginia 
Battalion Heavy Artillery 


UNATTACHED 
Louisiana Guard Artillery 


Light Artillery 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. Lightfoot 
Caroline (Virginia) Artillery; 2nd Nelson (Virginia) 
Artillery; Surrey (Virginia) Artillery 


Chaffin’s Bluff 

Lieutenant Colonel John M. Maury 
Stark’s Battalion Light Artillery; Mathews (Virginia) 
Artillery; McComas (Virginia) Artillery 


Unassigned Troops 

PICKETT’S DIVISION (detatchment) 

Lieutenant Colonel Frank H. Langley 

Ist Virginia Infantry; 11th Virginia Infantry; 19th Virginia 
Infantry 

Thomas’ Brigade (detatchment) 

Scales’ Brigade (detatchment) 


XXXxX = army, XXX = corps, xx = division, x = brigade, III = regiment, II = battalion, I = battery 
x = infantry ea = cavalry = artillery = horse artillery 
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he had promised. The second had failed because Barlow did 
not bring Crandall’s entire brigade into action. 

Although Hancock learned of Barlow’s two repulses soon 
after they occurred, and although he must have been wondered 
how 10,000 men could fail to carry the Confederate line, he did 
not ride north to take command of his troops, a decision that 
would probably have won the battle, but remained at his head- 
quarters near the Potteries. 

At the close of the Irish Brigade’s attack, Brigadier General 
George T. Anderson’s brigade—which Field had just transferred 
from Birney’s front, judging the move was safe because of 
Birney’s inaction—arrived and occupied the heights facing 
Barlow’s division. Believing another attack on the Jennings 
House was out of the question, Barlow marched rapidly half a 
mile northward hoping to turn the Confederate left at Fussell’s 
Mill. At about 3:00 p.m. he reached a wooded hill a few hun- 
dred yards south of the mill and selected Broady’s 4th Brigade 
for the attack. Only 856 exhausted men were available for the 
attack since thirty-two percent of the men had dropped out on 
the march. 

Rapidly Barlow formed the brigade into four lines in the 
woods on the crest of the hill. The 4th Brigade then advanced 
to the attack into a cornfield “with yells, banners flying and 
bands playing.” Carter’s two cannon repulsed the attack with- 
out any help from Gary’s troopers. The guns sent canister into 
the Federal ranks in the field at a range of about 700 yards. The 
first two volleys opened gaps in the ranks but the Federals came 
on. At the third salvo, the line wavered and at the fourth it broke 
and fled, throwing away guns and equipment. 

When the firing ended, the two 12-pounders had inflicted 
roughly eighty casualties and had put the 4th Brigade out of 
action. Most of the Union soldiers never fired a shot at the 
Confederates. Yet again Barlow had failed to support an at- 
tack; three brigades from the 2nd Division were nearby, but 
were not employed. 

A desperate Barlow now ordered Smyth to join him with 
his division, leaving his artillery and one brigade on Long Bridge 
Road to maintain a link with Mott. Barlow directed Smyth to 
the wooded hill from which Broady had launched his attack 
and ordered him to deploy his regiments for the assault. Smyth 
put Colonel Mathew Murphy’s 2nd Brigade in line of battle on 
the left side on the wood road, and massed Colonel George N. 
Macy’s Ist Brigade in the cornfield in front of the road. 

Macy was a hard fighter. He had lost a hand at Gettysburg 
and no sooner had recovered than he was severely wounded in 
the Wilderness. Now Macy had again returned and been as- 
signed to command the Ist Brigade the day before, August 13. 
Macy’s ranks contained some hard fighters as well, most nota- 
bly the 1st Minnesota, one of the legendary regiments of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

As Macy formed his brigade, General Barlow rode among 
the exhausted men to inspire them. Coming to the 1st Minne- 
sota, he asked its commander, Captain James C. Farwell, the 
name of his regiment. When Farwell told him, Barlow said, “If 
you fight like the Old First, all hell won't stop you.” Macy de- 
ployed the brigade’s nine regiments in two lines. After the tir- 
ing march to the front, only 1,000 of its 1,337 men remained in 
the ranks. 

Shortly before Macy’s attack, Gary received word that 
Gregg’s Union cavalry had appeared on the Charles City Road. 


He ordered Colonel William J. Robbins’ 24th Virginia Cavalry 
to saddle up and stop them. Field then rode up to the heights 
held by Anderson’s Georgia Brigade and learned that Federals 
were moving north toward the mill pond. Collecting 419 offic- 
ers and men of the 8th and 59th Georgia, he galloped off to 
Fussell’s Mill; until they arrived only Gary’s two regiments stood 
between the Federals and victory. 

By 5:00 p.m. everything was ready for the most dramatic 
attack of the day. Macy’s brigade crossed the cornfield under 
heavy fire from the dismounted cavalrymen of the 7th South 
Carolina Cavalry and the Hampton Legion and passed through 
the supine ranks of Broady’s brigade. 

Macy’s horse was shot during the advance through the field. 
He borrowed another from Barlow and remounted. The Con- 
federate cavalrymen delivered a searing volley just as Macy’s 
first line left the field and began the precipitous descent into a 
massive canyon between 80 and 100 feet deep and 1,600 feet 
wide. The whole front row of Federals went down, many of 
them felled by the fire, the rest tripped by thick creeping vines 
that covered the hillside. At the same time, Macy’s horse fell 
and rolled onto the colonel, injuring him and forcing him out 
of action. 

As the Federals rushed forward, Field arrived with the two 
Georgia infantry regiments. Forming opposite the Union left, 
the Confederates fired into the flank of the 36th Wisconsin. 
The regiment’s center stopped on the crest, the left halted and 
took cover in some farm buildings, but the right of the regi- 
ment charged into the ravine and took cover in the first of two 
gullies.”° 
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Macy’s ten regiments descended the hillside into the ra- 
vine, where they encountered a “generally impassable bog, cov- 
ered with a dense tangle of brush and vines.” Haskell’s rifle fire 
forced most of Macy’s infantrymen to take refuge in two gul- 
lies gouged out by Bailey’s Creek at the ravine’s eastern and 
western edges. However, the Ist Minnesota, the 19th Maine and 
the 152nd New York did not halt. The Ist Minnesota crossed 
the bog by rushing across the dam below the mill pond. Far- 
ther to the left, the 19th Maine and 152nd New York crossed 
the ravine.’! 

All three regiments clambered up the ravine’s steep western 
side and fought their way into the enemy trenches. Seeing the 
Federals charging out of the ravine, Colonel Robbins halted his 
regiment’s journey to the horses in the rear and led his men for- 
ward in a wild dismounted charge. After a twenty minute brawl 
the Federals were driven back, losing nearly forty prisoners. 
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In Barlow’s four attacks near Fussell’s Mill, Federal casual- 
ties totaled nearly 400; the Confederate loss was only thirty- 
seven. Nothing had gone right for the Federals. The failure to 
insure that the wharves were fit for troop landings and that the 
transports could land at the wharves caused the dawn attack to 
be cancelled. This forced Hancock’s troops to march in unbear- 
able heat and contributed to their repulse. Hancock com- 
pounded the failure by failing to monitor Birney, who remained 
idle while Hancock launched the II Corps attack from Curle’s 
Neck. Birney’s failure allowed Field to shift his troops east- 
ward to defeat the II Corps at Fussell’s Mill. Finally, in an in- 
credible lapse of good judgement, Hancock trusted the II Corps 
attack to his ailing subordinate Barlow, and remained passively 
at his headquarters. 

Field and Gary had saved the day for the Confederates. Al- 
though the Federals attacked both his flanks, Field rose to the 
occasion, correctly judging the Federals’ intentions and block- 
ing both attacks. He could not have done it without Martin 
Gary’s help: his stand against two Union infantry divisions gave 
Field time to bring up two cannon and two regiments from 
Anderson’s brigade and fight off attempts to seize Fussell’s Mill. 

Earlier that day Grant had ridden to Hancock’s headquar- 
ters, where he learned that prisoners had been taken from Field’s 
and Wilcox’s divisions. This meant that Lee had sent only one 
infantry division to the Valley, and Grant’s hopes for an easy 
capture of Petersburg were dashed. Informed that the II Corps 
had not behaved well, that night Grant sent Hancock a tele- 
gram telling him to shift Birney’s X Corps east of Four Mile 
Creek and use it to turn the Confederate left near Fussell’s Mill 
the next day. 


ANCOCK ISSUED ORDERS FOR THE NEXT day’s 

operations from his headquarters at the Potteries. He 

would secretly transfer Birney’s X Corps from west of 

Four Mile creek to the east side of Bailey’s Creek. Birney 
was directed to select his own route, to set out at 9:00 p.m. and 
to be at Strawberry Plains by 3:00 a.m. on the 15th and to march 
three miles to Fussell’s Mill at 6:00 a.m. He was instructed to 
turn the Confederate left between the Darbytown and Charles 
City road, if possible, or attack the Confederate line if a recon- 
naissance gave a reasonable assurance of success. 

Hancock directed his II Corps commanders to mass their 
troops behind a strong line of skirmishers: These troops would 
stand in readiness “to support their own lines or move to the 
support of others.” One brigade of Gregg’s cavalry would pro- 
tect the Union right flank on the Charles City Road. The other 
would patrol the Quaker Road to guard the Union rear. 

The first troop movements of August 15 occurred while it 
was still dark. After a two mile march, Terry’s division of Birney’s 
X Corps arrived at Strawberry Plains two hours before dawn. It 
stood ready to continue its march to the Union right at 6 am., 
the hour designated by Hancock in order to avoid the heat of 
the day. If the march began at 6:00 a.m. Terry’s division would 
arrive at Fussell’s Mill about 8:00 a.m. and William Birney’s 
division would arrive an hour or two later. 

During the previous afternoon, Field had shifted his en- 
tire division from Deep Bottom to a series of strong points along 
New Market Heights. General John Bratton’s brigade held the 
right at Libby Hill. Next was Colonel Dudley M. DuBose at 
Camp Holly, then Brigadier General Evander Law’s brigade at 
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Camp Holly Springs. Finally on the left were General G.T. 
Anderson and the Texas Brigade near the Jennings House south 
of Fussell’s Mill. All of the brigades were within two miles of 
Fussell’s Mill, and any attack on the Confederate earthworks 
there could be countered swiftly. This made a successful break- 
through difficult, but not impossible. 

On the afternoon and evening of August 14, Robert E. Lee 
had dispatched reinforcements north of the James: Major Gen- 
eral W.H.F. (“Rooney”) Lee’s division of cavalry and Sanders’ 
and Girardey’s brigades of Mahone’s infantry division. He had 
also ordered the return to Richmond of Lieutenant General 
Wade Hampton, who was en route to the Shenandoah Valley 
with Butler’s division of cavalry. These units would not arrive 
until the 15th or 16th, but the Union window of opportunity 
was rapidly closing. 


Matthew C. Butler 
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Unfortunately, the Federals made a mistake with far reach- 
ing consequences before August 15 was many hours old. Major 
General David Birney issued orders that William Birney’s divi- 
sion must lead the march to Fussell’s Mill. This meant Terry’s 
division had to wait for Birney to arrive from Deep Bottom 
and the 6:00 a.m. departure time came and went. It was not 
until 9:00 a.m. that William Birney’s march passed Strawberry 
Plains. At about 10:00 a.m. Terry’s Ist Division and the X Corps 
artillery followed them. By 11:00 a.m. the temperature was 
ninety-two degrees and it kept rising until it reached ninety- 
four degrees at 3:00 p.m. 

The three mile march was agonizing. More than half of 
Terry's division dropped out and by the time it reached its jump 
off position at about 2:00 p.m. the remainder were so exhausted 
they could not be employed in an attack.* The X Corps lost 
3,000 stragglers out of its 9,000 effectives. The roads became so 
crowded with staggering, dazed, sun-struck men that Major 
General Birney had to send additional officers to help the X 
Corps provost marshall sort them out. 

The disintegration of Terry’s division left Birney with only 
his brother’s brigades available for the assault. That was bad 
news, but there was worse to come. Between 10:00 a.m. and 
11:00 a.m. “Rooney” Lee had arrived from Petersburg, attacked 
a brigade of Gregg’s cavalry, and driven Gregg eastward on the 
Charles City Road. The Confederate cavalry had then turned 
south onto a wood road and pushed Gregg’s men south toward 
Birney’s rear. Birney detached an infantry brigade to force the 
Confederates back, but it was not until 4:00 p.m. that his rear 
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was secured. He then sent a black regiment and a white brigade 
to turn the Confederate left above Fussell’s Mill. They got lost 
in the woods, and fired into each other, and by the time this 
was sorted out it was nearly dark. The attack was postponed 
until the next day. 

While the Federals fumbled their opportunities, Lee had 
taken charge north of the James. He had left Petersburg early in 
the morning on August 15 and joined Field around noon. 
Though he assumed command, he seems to have left Field in 
charge of maneuvering of the troops. During the day and 
evening, Sanders’ and Girardey’s infantry brigades arrived, as 
well as “Rooney” Lee’s cavalry division, an additional 4,800 men. 
Field now had 17,000 men, not counting Ewell’s force. 


2° Battle of 
Deep Bottom 


The Confederate plan for August 16 was the same as on 
the 14th and 15th: remain on the defensive and repulse all Fed- 
eral attacks. Hancock’s plan for August 16 was to launch a dawn 
attack (sunrise was at 5:17 a.m.) by the X Corps near Fussell’s 
Mill, while a brigade of Gregg’s cavalry attacked the Confeder- 
ates on the Charles City Road with the assistance of Miles’ in- 
fantry brigade. Hancock hoped that the Confederates would 
strip their front opposite Mott and attack the X Corps. Once 
their line was weakened, Mott would attack the Confederate 
line at Libby Hill with his division. The 3,600 soldiers of Smyth’s 
division were to remain on the defensive to maintain the line 
between Mott and Birney in case the Confederates attacked 
south of the mill pond. As Hancock told Grant, “If the enemy 
will make a fight where Birney is I will put in my whole force.””? 

Even at this late date, there was a good chance of a Union 
victory. At 5:00 a.m. Terry was opposed by three brigades at 


Fussell’s Mill, two of which were still recovering after an ex- 
hausting twenty-five-mile march. A fourth brigade, Hunt’s 
South Carolinians, was en route to the position. Field had sent 
Gary’s cavalry brigade and Bose’s Texas Brigade from their po- 
sitions at Fussell’s Mill toward the Charles City Road, as Lee 
was concerned that a Federal thrust up this road might pen- 
etrate his exterior defense line. Lee had Field send Barbour 
half a mile north where he was joined by Hunt, both occupy- 
ing an ideal position to reinforce the Charles City Road if the 
need arose. 

Given the disparity between Terry’s force and the two re- 
maining Confederate brigades that faced him, it is almost cer- 


tain te eae and Birney had attacked simultaneously at 


dawn, Lee would have been forced to 
choose between sending his infantry to 
the Charles City Road to protect Rich- 
mond from a cavalry thrust or holding 
his New Market Heights line. He would 
probably have reinforced the men on the 
Charles City Road, abandoned New 
Market Heights, and retired to the exte- 
rior defense line. Had Lee fallen back and 
Hancock pursued, it is very likely that 
Hancock could have inflicted substan- 
tial loss on the Confederates. 

But Gregg’s attack on the Charles 
City Road did not take place at dawn, 
because Miles’ brigade arrived late. At 
6:00 a.m. two brigades of Federals— 
Colonel J. Irvin Gregg’s cavalry and 
Miles’ infantry—charged across Deep 
Run and routed the 9th Virginia Cav- 
alry which was guarding the crossing. 
The Confederate brigade commander, 
Brigadier General John R. Chambliss, 
arrived on the field and strove to rally 
his troops, but was killed. By noon the 
Federals had pressed Chambliss’ brigade 
back to within a half mile of White’s Tav- 
ern, well behind Field’s lines at Fussell’s 
Mill. “Rooney” Lee’s timely arrival stiff- 
ened the defense, and at 1:00 p.m. he 
counterattacked and pushed Gregg back 
almost to his starting point, Deep Run. 
Urged by Hancock to dispatch Miles to Fussell’s Mill to help 
the hard-pressed Birney, Gregg sent Miles’ infantry brigade 
away. About 4:00 p.m. Lee attacked again, and without Miles 
to help him, Gregg was forced to flee to White Oak Swamp. 
Union losses were heavy. Intended as a diversion to lure troops 
from Darbytown Road, the Union movement up Charles City 
Road accomplished nothing of significance because it lacked 
the manpower to drive back the Confederates and compel Rob- 
ert E. Lee to reinforce the Charles City Road. It also failed be- 
cause Birney’s dawn attack at the Mill Pond was seven hours 
late in starting. 

Birney had assigned the dawn attack near Fussell’s Mill to 
Terry’s 1st Division. Terry planned to attack with Hawley’s bri- 
gade, with two other brigades in support. After a quick break- 
fast, one of Hawley’s regiments, the 3rd New Hampshire, ad- 
vanced in a skirmish line through a cornfield toward the 
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Confederate earthworks, and halted while its commander, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Josiah I. Plimpton, and Lieutenant William 
Ladd Dodge of Co. B, crept to the front and reconnoitered. 
Instead of finding rolling fields, they spied a precipitous drop 
to Fussell’s Mill Pond. The only way across the pond was over 
a mill dam and this approach was guarded by a line of rifle pits 
and a cannon. 

When Terry joined Plimpton and Dodge at the edge of the 
corn field, Plimpton asked him if he knew what lay in front of 
them. Terry replied, “No.” Plimpton told him what they had 
found, and Terry and Dodge went to the front and had a good 
look at the pond and the fortifications guarding that approach. 
Although the two men tried to move stealthily, their passage 
disturbed some bushes and a watchful Confederate loosed a 
few bullets in their direction. 

Clearly an attack below the mill pond was out of the ques- 
tion, so Terry shifted the point of attack three-fourths of a mile 
northward. This attack would be made by Foster’s 3rd Brigade, 
supported by two others. Foster set out at about 8:00 a.m. To 
reach the Confederate line and pierce it, he was forced to pass 
through a veritable jungle dense with trees and thick under- 
growth, all of it terra incognita to the Federals. Progress was 
slow because the line kept getting turned around, and repeat- 
edly lost its connection with its supports. The dense woods were 
hot and humid and before long the strength of the officers and 
men had been sapped. The temperature rose steadily until it 
reached a high of ninety-two degrees at 1:00 p.m. At about 9:30 
Foster reached the first of two ravines that ran from north to 
south and emptied into the mill pond. He encountered a hand- 
ful of enemy pickets in shallow rifle pits, which he carried with- 
out difficulty, losing a handful of men and capturing a few pris- 
oners. About this time, Birney sent Terry an impatient message: 
“Please report progress and explain the cause of the delay in 
executing the movement.” 

Continuing its advance, Foster’s 3rd Brigade reached a sec- 
ond ravine (which will be referred to as the “north-south” ra- 
vine} where there was a log and earth breastwork. At about 11:00 
a.m. Foster carried this outpost as well, driving the Confeder- 
ate pickets back to their main line and capturing thirty or forty 
prisoners. His attempt to seize the main line failed, however.”4 

Field and his staff had been riding along the Confederate 
lines since dawn. Shortly before 11:00 a.m. they halted in the 
front yard of the Robinson farm house located a short dis- 
tance behind Girardey’s line. Because of the heat everyone got 
off their horses and lay down to rest. During this time, Field 
heard the sound of Foster’s attack and its repulse. The party 
was joined by Lee, who conferred with Field and then departed. 
It seems that the Confederate leaders were aware that the 
Federals were about to launch an important attack, but—per- 
haps overconfident because of the ease with which Federal at- 
tacks had been repulsed—they did not reinforce Girardey’s thin 
line. Field did, however, order two regiments to take position 
on Girardey’s left. 

After capturing the second picket line Terry had again 
halted. He reported a formidable line in his front, implying that 
he wished to seek a flank to turn. Birney’s reply, however, pressed 
Terry to launch his attack on the main Confederate line imme- 
diately: 

The major-general commanding is aware that there is a 
continuous line of works covering Richmond, but thinks 
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it probable they are not strongly manned. It is of the great- 
est importance to ascertain how this is. The Second Corps 
is awaiting your attack to attack also.” 

From the wording of his note, it is clear that Birney had 
misinterpreted Hancock’s battle plan. He believed that as soon 
as he attacked, the II Corps would attack as well. Terry likewise 
believed that Hancock would attack as soon as he heard the 
guns of the X Corps, thereby preventing the Confederate troops 
from overwhelming Terry’s attacking columns. Actually, 
Hancock’s plan called for Terry to create a diversion so that 
Mott's division could attack a weakened line at the Libby House. 
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Faced with a formidable enemy line, Terry devised a new 
plan that employed all his troops. He would launch simulta- 
neous attacks with Pond’s, Foster’s, and Craig’s brigades, Craig 
assaulting on the right, Pond in the center, and Foster on the 
left. Once they seized the front line, Hawley’s 2nd Brigade— 
which formed a line of support behind Pond and Craig—would 
join them in the captured trenches. The united command would 
then wheel to the left and attack the rear of the New Market 
Heights line. Terry’s orders were to “go as far as you can and 
roll the rebels right up.” To support Birney’s assault, Lieutenant 
Colonel McGilvery, chief of artillery, X Corps, placed twenty 
cannon on high ground east of Fussell’s Mill Pond, between 
400 and 800 yards from the Confederate breastworks.”6 

Colonel Pond formed his brigade in an attacking column 
consisting of the 39th Illinois on the left, the 62nd Ohio in the 
center and the 85th Pennsylvania on the right. Each regiment 
formed a two company front with the remaining companies 
stacked behind them. Advancing ahead of the battle line were 
four companies of skirmishers from the 67th Ohio. After break- 
ing the enemy line, the 85th Pennsylvania was to wheel to the 
right and guard that flank. The rest of the brigade was to wheel 
left and push the enemy from his works. 

Holding the breastworks was a brigade of 825 Georgians 
under a rising young star in Lee’s army named Victor Girardey. 
Although the Confederates were protected by an abatis and 
earthworks at the top of a hill, they were thinly spread and ar- 
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rayed in a single rank in their trenches. Two other brigades were 
north of Girardey, but they were half a mile away and stretched 
equally thin. 

In the eventuality of a breakthrough, the Confederates had 
devised a clever plan to ensure that the captured works would 
be difficult for the foe to hold. South of Girardey’s line, there 
was a bluff. A line of earthworks had been built forty or fifty 
feet from the edge of the bluff at right angles to Girardey’s en- 
trenchments. If Girardey’s line fell, Confederate defenders could 
occupy this line of earthworks and fire downhill into the cap- 
tured line and render it untenable. They could also defend the 
bluff against Union attempts to seize the position, aided by a 
ravine (which will be referred to as the “oblique ravine”) that 
protected the bluff like a moat. This ravine ran obliquely across 
the Robinson Farm’s field and ran at right angles into the north- 
south ravine where Terry was preparing his assault. 
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Shortly before noon, Pond’s brigade emerged from the 
north-south ravine opposite the 2nd and 10th Georgia Battal- 
ions of Girardey’s brigade. The skirmishers of the 67th Ohio 
fired to keep the defenders’ heads down, while the brigade 
rushed forward. As the 85th Pennsylvania entered the slashing 
the enemy poured a volley into their densely packed column at 
a range of about thirty yards, the heaviest and deadliest fire 
that the men of the regiment had ever seen. The first rank went 
down “like so many ten pins.” Captain Hughes, who com- 
manded the advance, halted only a moment, then shouted “for- 
ward!” to his men. The whole column raised a loud cheer and 
in three minutes the regiment was in the midst of the rebels in 
their works, fighting hand to hand. 

Pond’s other regiments also suffered terrible losses but 
pressed through the slashing and leaped into the Confederate 
trenches where they fought with bayonet and clubbed musket. 
Said Pond, “The first time I ever saw this brigade fighting hand 
to hand, bayonet to bayonet, over breast works, was that day. 
The enemy fought desperately inside their breast works, but 
nothing could withstand the determined valor of our men, who 
swept over them like a tornado, capturing about three hun- 
dred prisoners.”?” 

The badly outnumbered Confederates had little chance 
against the dense columns of Pond’s brigade. The 2nd and 10th 
Georgia were deployed in the breastworks in a single rank and 
the Federals fell upon them after they had fired only one volley. 
Many of the outnumbered defenders lacked bayonets for hand- 
to-hand fighting. 


After a few minutes fighting, the men of the two battalions 
either surrendered or fled southwest through a corn field and 
down into the wooded oblique ravine beyond. A portion of 
Pond’s command swept southward along the trench line and 
suddenly appeared behind the 64th Georgia Battalion, which 
fled toward the rear. Girardey seized the colors of the 64th and 
attempted to rally his men, but a skirmishers of the 67th Ohio 
shot him through the head. As Girardey lay dead in the ditch, 
Private A.H. Draper of Company B, 64th Georgia, took the flag 
from the general’s lifeless fingers and carried it to the rear where 
he joined the fifty-three other survivors of his battalion. Upon 
Girardey’s death, Colonel William Gibson took command of 
the brigade. 

The sounds of gunfire alerted the reclining Field and his 
staff. Field knew that the enemy was assaulting again, but since 
the Federals had just been repulsed at that point, he felt so sure 
that the result would be the same that he did not even rise up 
from the ground to survey the battle. Major Willis F. Jones, 
Field’s adjutant general, who was standing up said, very excit- 
edly, “General, they are breaking!” Thinking he referred to the 
Yankees, Field replied, “Well, I knew they would.” Jones imme- 
diately exclaimed, “But, General, it’s our men!” 

Leaping to his feet Field saw “the most appalling, disheart- 
ening sight” of his life. Girardey’s Georgians and some of 
Barbour’s North Carolinians to his left were fleeing to the rear 
in disordered squads and the Federals were jumping over the 
works they had just vacated in close pursuit and “cheering like 
all the world.”?8 

Every mounted officer and orderly leaped into his saddle 
and tried to rally the beaten soldiers by entreaties, and when 
pleas did not work they threatened to shoot the fugitives with 
drawn pistols if they did not stop running away. Field rode along 
the broken line, cheering and gesticulating to the men, amid a 
hail of bullets that felled men and horses in all directions. Field’s 
bravery was born of despair, for the Federals seemed to have 
won the battle: “I had not at hand a single regiment to oppose 
him. I felt that nothing but a miracle could save us.” Field sent 
an order to General Anderson, and to General John Gregg com- 
manding Field’s division on New Market Heights, to bring ev- 
ery available man they could spare and to come quickly.” 

Anderson and Gregg immediately ordered eight regiments 
to Field’s support. Reinforcements were soon en route from the 
north as well, as Field ordered Barbour’s North Carolina and 
Conner’s South Carolina brigades to abandon their trenches to 
the north and recapture the lost earthworks half a mile distant. 

By a few minutes after noon, the Federals occupied a long 
stretch of captured Confederate earthworks. On the left Foster’s 
brigade had charged the Confederate works, but with the ex- 
ception of three companies of the 24th Massachusetts and the 
11th Maine, his brigade had been repulsed and was pinned 
down in the north-south ravine by the rifle fire of a brigade of 
Alabamians under Brigadier General John C.C. Sanders. The 
three companies of the 24th Massachusetts and the 11th Maine 
held the left of the captured earthworks. In the center were 
Hawley and Pond and on the extreme right was Craig’s bri- 
gade. 

Terry realized at once that the bluff to the south must be 
taken, but he was hampered by the fact that of the four bri- 
gades of his command, only Craig’s and Hawley’s brigades and 
a portion of Pond’s were on hand to continue the attack. As if 
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this weren’t bad enough, Terry was informed by one of Field’s 
captured staff officers that 15,000 Confederate reinforcements 
were en route to mend the broken line. Terry dispatched an 
orderly to Birney, requesting reinforcements. 

Terry ordered his available troops to leave the trenches, 
charge into the oblique ravine, and seize the high ground be- 
yond. Joined by several regiments from Pond’s brigade, Hawley’s 
men advanced 500 yards through an open field west of the 
breastworks, passed by the Robinson Farm and descended into 
the oblique ravine until they reached a corn field belonging to 
a farmer named Johnson. Beyond the corn field were woods, 
and the rumor spread that they were full of Confederates. 
Hawley halted the brigade and told his adjutant, Lieutenant 
Ferdinand Davis, to find Terry and tell him that he must have 
reinforcements at once. Craig crossed the works and advanced 
south to support Hawley’s left. 

Thus matters stood at 12:30. Two and a half Union bri- 
gades were attempting to exploit the breakthrough by attack- 
ing the bluff dominating the captured line. At that moment, 
Hancock, apprized of Birney’s success, telegraphed Grant of 
his intention to attack: “Major General Birney reports to me 
that he has captured the enemy’s ravine line in his front. The 
enemy are doubling on him, and I am making an attack now 
on their [the Confederate] right to seize the works which they 
hold thinly. I think we will seize them.”*° 

As soon as the assault began, McGilvery’s cannon bom- 
barded the Confederate positions south of Girardey’s last posi- 
tion, apparently hoping to pin down the Confederates in their 
trenches to prevent them from taking back the captured line. 
Two of Anderson’s regiments, the 8th and 59th Georgia, crossed 
the Darbytown Road through a large number of bursting shells. 
The Confederates avoided heavy casualties by sending their men 
across the road in small groups. The two regiments then formed 
their ranks along a fence at the southern end of the Johnson 
cornfield, opposite Hawley’s brigade. Fugitives from Girardey’s 
and Barbour’s regiments formed on their right. 

Spying the advancing Confederates, Hawley’s men fired at 
them and the Confederates returned the fire. At the same time, 
bullets fired by survivors of Girardey’s brigade from the high 
ground pelted Hawley’s rear. Convinced the fire was coming 
from their own men, Colonel Plimpton of the 3rd New Hamp- 
shire ordered his adjutant, Lieutenant Elbridge Copp, and the 
regimental color bearer to climb a rise and wave the flag. In- 
stead of diminishing, the fire increased. The Confederates 
brought up a battery and began dropping shells among Hawley’s 
brigade.*! 

Several of Hawley’s regiments were armed with seven shot 
Spencers and were rapidly exhausting their ammunition. To 
husband ammunition, Hawley ordered the 3rd New Hampshire 
to retire, and replaced them with the 6th Connecticut which 
was armed with single shot Enfield rifles. The 3rd New Hamp- 
shire then lay down to minimize casualties. 

Lieutenant John C. Reed of the 8th Georgia noted, “The 
lying down was really a confession of weakness, and it encour- 
aged our men, who were always looking for opportunity to 
charge.” The Confederates leaped over the fence and rushed at 
Hawley’s men. The Federals stood their ground only for a few 
moments, delivered one volley, and then fell back into an open 
field. Pressed by the Confederates, Hawley gave the order to fall 
back. Some soldiers retreated in an orderly fashion, but many 
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members of the brigade fled to the rear at top speed. The fight 
in the cornfield cost Hawley’s 2nd Brigade 230 of its 752 offic- 
ers and men. 

Lieutenant Davis found Terry at the captured intrench- 
ments and gave him Hawley’s request for reinforcements. Terry 
was in an agony of indecision. There was no firing from the left 
where the II Corps should be attacking. Terry determined to 
pull his troops back into the earthworks and send again for 
reinforcements, but before he could issue orders, Davis pointed 
out to him Hawley’s brigade falling back. Terry did not say a 
word, but galloped through the abatis to the rear to beg Birney 
personally for reinforcements. Terry’s departure left the Federals 
without a division commander. 

A few minutes later, Hawley’s brigade took cover behind 
the breastworks. Hawley soon went to the rear, sunstruck. His 
successor, Colonel Joseph Abbott of the 7th New Hampshire, 
went to the rear as well, after telling Lieutenant Davis that he 
was going to find Terry or Major General David Birney and ask 
for orders. Before leaving, he appointed Colonel Alfred P. 
Rockwell of the 6th Connecticut to command the brigade. 
Rockwell, unfortunately, was new to commanding a regiment, 
and was out of his depth commanding a brigade. 

While Hawley was fighting Anderson’s Georgia regiments, 
Craig was battling on his left in the oblique ravine. By coinci- 
dence, Craig advanced just as General Sanders left the main 
Confederate trench line to occupy the earthworks at the south- 
ern edge of the oblique ravine. Sanders spotted Craig’s regi- 
ments approaching and immediately attacked them. 

Craig’s left flank regiment, the 105th Pennsylvania, could 
not scale the steep walls of the oblique ravine, so it remained 
where it was. The two center regiments, the 141st Pennsylvania 
and the 84th Pennsylvania, clambered out of the ravine and 
advanced into an open field where they traded volleys with 
Sanders’ Alabamians. Craig’s right flank regiments—the 57th 
Pennsylvania and 93rd New York—remained in the ravine fir- 
ing at Sanders’ approaching battle line, but Sanders succeeded 
in turning their flank and they retreated. The rest of the bri- 
gade was forced to retire to the earthworks as well, so badly 
shattered that it was sent to the rear. 

Craig’s fight in the oblique ravine had lasted from half an 
hour to forty-five minutes and ended shortly after 1:00 p.m. In 
that brief time, Craig’s five regiments numbering about 900 
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men lost 179 casualties, 93 of them prisoners. The mortally 
wounded Craig was among the casualties. 

Terry reached Birney’s headquarters about 12:45 p.m. and 
appealed for reinforcements. Birney dispatched his brother, 
Brigadier General William Birney, with Colonel Francis A. 
Osborn’s brigade, and shortly afterwards sent Colonel William 
B. Coan’s brigade, leaving only two black regiments in reserve 
to guard McGilvery’s artillery. 

About 1:00 p.m., Birney asked Hancock for II Corps rein- 
forcements and told him the Confederates were counterattack- 
ing. Birney also told Hancock that one of Field’s captured staff 
officers had stated that there were 15,000 Confederates oppos- 
ing them. This latter news must have come as a tremendous 
shock to Hancock since Butler had told him that the Confeder- 
ates numbered 8,500 at most, perhaps even as few as 5,000. In 
his next telegram to Grant at 1:30 p.m., Hancock no longer 
mentioned attacking; instead he stated that 15,000 Confeder- 
ate opposed him and the rebels were counterattacking. 

Hancock did not reply to Birney’s pleas for reinforcements 
until 2:25 p.m., twenty-five minutes after the battle had ended. 
He told Birney that he had sent him two brigades (one of them 
was Miles’ brigade en route from Charles City Road) and con- 
cluded with what he doubtless intended as reassuring words: 
“We have plenty of troops, and if the commanders will hold 
until re-enforced, there can be no difficulty.” The departure of 
Miles’ brigade from Gregg’s command contributed to the 
cavalry’s defeat, yet it availed nothing to the Battle of Fussell’s 
Mill, either. 

Before Osborn’s brigade set out, a spent bullet struck 
Osborn and knocked him from his horse. Colonel Ezra Walrath 
of the 115th New York took his place. The brigade’s three regi- 
ments then double-quicked half a mile to the captured 
earthworks, arriving in a state of near collapse just as Craig’s 
brigade fell back from the oblique ravine. In Terry’s absence, 
William Birney was the ranking officer on the field. Birney or- 
dered an attack into the oblique ravine to take the bluff be- 
yond, deploying the 115th New York on the left, the 9th Maine 
in the center, and the 4th New Hampshire on the right. As the 
brigade prepared to attack, a soldier came running up to Lieu- 
tenant Henry Clay Jewett of the 4th New Hampshire, who com- 
manded the company on the brigade’s extreme right. He said, 
“Do you see those men, marching past our flank? Well, those 


are rebels.” The approaching Confederates were visible through 
a thin line of pines. Jewett went to Birney and advised him of 
the fact. “Never mind,” Birney replied, “Forward.”** 

The advance of Osborn’s brigade occurred just as portions 
of two Confederate brigades approached the battlefield from 
New Market Heights. Two regiments from Law’s brigade ar- 
rived first, the 15th and 48th Alabama, both under Colonel Wil- 
liam C. Oates. Oates reported to General Anderson and asked 
for orders. Anderson pointed to Walrath’s Federals advancing 
through a field and said, “Well, if you think you can do any- 
thing with them, just go tearing at them.” 

Oates marched through the woods about one hundred and 
fifty yards until he was opposite and overlapped the left of the 
115th New York. Oates formed his men along a rail fence at the 
edge of the field, the 48th Alabama on the right, the 15th Ala- 
bama on the left. The 15th Alabama was directly opposite the 
9th Maine, while the 48th Alabama confronted the 115th New 
York but extended beyond its left. 

As the Federals approached the oblique ravine, the two 
Alabama regiments fired at them at a range of fifty yards. The 
9th Maine stood its ground and shot back at the 15th Alabama. 
Almost immediately, Colonel Alexander Lowther of the 15th 
Alabama fell wounded. Captain Blanton Hill took command 
of the regiment, but he was mortally wounded a few minutes 
later. Despite heavy casualties, the opposing regiments held their 
ground. Meanwhile, Oates delivered his fire into the left flank 
of the 115th New York. That regiment turned about and fired 
back, but before the New Yorkers could fire three volleys they 
were enfiladed again, this time from the right flank. To face the 
fire, the right wing of the 115th swung around to the right un- 
til the regiment formed a half circle. 

A few minutes later, Oates ordered the men of his 48th 
Alabama to climb the rail fence and charge the 115th New York 
in flank. In the confusion, it appeared to the members of the 
115th New York that the regiments on the right had disappeared, 
and they feared they would surrounded. They fell back and 
made a detour to the right out of sight of the enemy and re- 
turned to the captured works singing “We'll Rally Round the 
Flag, Boys.” 

Meanwhile, the 15th Alabama climbed over the rail fence 
and charged the 9th Maine, which gave way and retreated 200 
yards. However, the 4th New Hampshire stood its ground and 
fired into the 15th Alabama’s left flank, which caused the regi- 
ment to fall back. The 15th Alabama attacked a second time 
with the same result. Oates and the 48th Alabama joined in the 
attack, but were driven back as well, and Oates’ arm was shat- 
tered by a minié ball and he went down. 

A few minutes later, the stalemate was broken when the 
second brigade of Confederate reinforcements reached the 
field—DuBose’s three regiments, the 15th, 17th and 20th Geor- 
gia. Their arrival extended the 15th Alabama’s line to the left 
and protected its flank. Coordinating their movements, the 15th 
Alabama, the 48th Alabama and DuBose’s regiments attacked 
simultaneously, the Georgians turning the right flank of the 
4th New Hampshire. 

The 4th New Hampshire’s Captain Francis W. Parker, now 
acting brigade commander, ordered his men to change front to 
return fire. Immediately afterwards he was seriously wounded 
in the neck. The regiment attempted to carry out his orders, 
but could not withstand the Confederate fire and fell back to 
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the captured lines. All of its field officers were shot and only 
one captain remained on his feet to command the regiment. 

During Walrath’s attack, another contingent of William 
Birney’s division arrived. Amid cheers from the beleaguered 
troops, Coan’s brigade reached the Confederate trenches where 
the men shed their knapsacks and the four regiments formed 
on the right of the 11th Maine. Still later, a final reinforcement 
came on the field, the 9th U.S. Colored Infantry. 
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gray, with bayonets glistening and flags flying.” A noncom 
said, “Boys, now’s our time.” The regimental commander 
gave the order to fire, which was repeated by the subordi- 
nate officers, “Fire low! Fire low!” The Confederates were 
repulsed, but the men remembered the punishment they 
had taken and did not obey the command, “Cease firing,” 
until some time after the last fleeing rebel had disappeared. 


The second assault came from a point in the oblique ravine 
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Near Fussell’s Mill on August 16. This drawing, made on the field, records 
Colonel William C. Oates with the 15th and 48th Alabama regiments checking the advance of Birney’s corps. 
From William C. Oates, The War Between the Union and the Confederacy, (1905). 


The final phase of the battle consisted of two separate ac- 
tions. South of the Robinson House the final detachment of 
Confederate reinforcements came upon the field and entered 
the oblique ravine. They were the 7th Georgia regiment of 
Anderson’s brigade, the 4th Alabama of Bowles’ brigade, and 
the 2nd South Carolina of Bratton’s brigade. They joined 
Coward’s 5th South Carolina, DuBose’s brigade, the 8th and 
59th Georgia, and the 15th and 48th Alabama Infantry Regi- 
ments. They opposed the three companies of the 24th Massa- 
chusetts, the 11th Maine, and Coan’s brigade. 

North of the Robinson house, Conner’s South Carolina 
Brigade and Barbour’s North Carolina Brigade arrived from 
their trenches to the north. Accompanying them were the two 
regiments from Anderson’s Georgia Brigade, Arnold’s 9th and 
Little’s 11th Georgia, both regiments under the command of 
Little. They got into position for the assault in front of Pond’s 
and Hawley’s brigades and the 9th U.S.C.T. 

While the Confederates prepared their attack, an enfilad- 
ing fire from both cannon and rifles pummeled the Federals 
from the high ground to the south. Scores of men fell shot 
through the body or were torn apart by shells. 

At about 1:30 the Confederates attacked all along the line. 
South of the Robinson House, they charged the 11th Maine 
and the three companies of the 24th Massachusetts. “There 
they come! There they come!” soldiers in the 11th Maine 
cried. Out of the woods in front emerged “a long line in 
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less than fifty yards from the Federals. Before the Confed- 
erates could get well into the field, they came under heavy 
fire and retreated back into the ravine, leaving their color 
bearer dead on the field. 

The buildup of Confederates in the oblique ravine threat- 
ened the left flank of the 24th Massachusetts and 11th Maine. 
Captain Simon H. Merrill, the 11th Maine’s commander, asked 
Lieutenant Colonel William B. Coan to send the 76th Pennsyl- 
vania to protect his left. Coan sent it. A few minutes later, Merrill 
asked Coan to join him with his entire brigade. After some hesi- 
tation, Coan agreed and began moving his brigade to the left, 
intending to form in rear of the 11th Maine. 

The third and final Confederate attack exploded from the 
oblique ravine while Coan was en route to the left. Among the 
assaulting regiments were the 15th and 48th Alabama who were 
led by color bearer, W.I. Defnal of the 15th, who waved his hat 
with right hand and carried the flag aloft in his left. Twenty 
paces from the breastworks a cannon ball struck Defnal’s left 
arm and tore it off. The flag was caught up and borne forward, 
the Confederates carrying the works in their front. 

The 76th Pennsylvania was the first regiment to flee the 
field. Its flight exposed the left flank of the 24th Massachusetts 
and 11th Maine. The 24th then gave way and the officers of the 
11th knew their regiment too was about to be overwhelmed. 
They ordered the regimental and U.S. flags to be carried to the 
rear to prevent their capture, and after firing one last volley at 


the advancing Confederates, the regiment fled down the hill, 
through the abatis and through the north-south ravine. 

Coan tried unsuccessfully to shift to the left to block the 
Confederate attack, but the Confederates swept around his left 
to take him from behind, while another column attacked his 
front. Coan gave the order to retreat and while falling back met 
his aide, Lieutenant I.E. Smith, carrying orders from Birney to 
retire. Upon learning that the 11th Maine had collapsed, Gen- 
eral Foster withdrew his regiments from the north-south ra- 
vine, but many of his men were unwilling to run the gauntlet 
of enemy rifle fire and were captured. With the withdrawal of 
Foster’s brigade, the entire Union left collapsed. 
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Meanwhile, north of the Robinson House, a separate battle 
was raging. General Lee and Major General Field arrived on 
this part of the field and Lee spoke kindly and encouragingly 
to Barbour’s Tarheels as they came up, expressing confidence 
in the North Carolina troops, and telling them they “must 
not fail.” Under Lee’s and Field’s attentive gaze, Barbour’s 
brigade formed on the Confederate right, Little in the cen- 
ter, and Conner on the left. The Confederate line moved 
forward. 

Mindful of the disaster of July 28, when a headlong attack 
caused the men to bunch together and suffer a repulse, Conner, 
Little and Barbour advanced slowly and deliberately, halting 
several times to straighten out their line when rough ground 
or thick woods broke it. Upon arriving at a thicket of pine 
trees a few yards from the Federals, the Confederates again 
halted, once again straightened their line and charged forward, 
spurred on by the distant cheering of the Confederates in the 
oblique ravine. Barbour advanced to within sixty yards of the 
trenches, but was forced to halt, due to the fierce resistance of 
Pond’s brigade and the soldiers of the 9th U.S.C.T. Many North 
Carolinians fell here, including Barbour who was wounded. 
For fifteen minutes both sides traded volleys until suddenly 
the North Carolina brigade gave a yell and charged forward 
again. Within three minutes the breastworks along the entire 
brigade front were recaptured. Here the Confederates took a 
number of prisoners and one stand of colors. 

Opposite Conner’s South Carolina Brigade were three of 
Hawley’s New England regiments—the 3rd and 7th New Hamp- 
shire and the 6th Connecticut. When Conner’s South Carolin- 
ians entered the pine thicket in front of the works, Hawley’s 


regiments opened fire. The Confederates returned the fire while 
continuing to advance. The brigade attacked three times and 
was forced to retire each time. 

It was clear to Hawley’s adjutant, Lieutenant Davis, that 
the position could not be held. The brigade was running short 
of ammunition. Lieutenant Davis went among the men and 
upon inquiring how many rounds were left, was told by some 
two rounds, others three and others four. Telling Rockwell that 
he was going for orders, Davis ran to the rear and gained the 
safety of the woods. Here he encountered Colonel Abbott who 
was returning to the brigade. Abbott told Davis that he had 
been unable to find Terry. Davis informed the Colonel that the 
men were almost out of am- 
munition and facing another 
assault. Abbott replied, “I will 
take the responsibility to draw 
off the line. You return and 
give orders to Colonel 
Rockwell.” 

Conner’s brigade ad- 
vanced a fourth time. When 
the line of South Carolinians 
was within twenty steps of the 
Federals, Hawley’s New En- 
glanders fired point blank into 
their faces and forced them 
back a short distance. Conner’s 
men refused to retreat any far- 
ther and both sides traded vol- 
leys over the casualties 
knocked down by the first Federal fire, the wounded Confeder- 
ates calling upon their comrades to take the works. At the same 
time, the sound of cheering from the south reached a crescendo 
as the victorious Confederates drove the 11th Maine and Coan 
from the earthworks to the south. Inspired by their success, 
Conner’s brigade was seized by a “wild enthusiasm” and charged 
forward shouting “Hurrah for the Palmetto State!” 

Under orders to fall back, Hawley’s brigade fell back just as 
Conner attacked. The soldiers fled to the rear, every man for 
himself, and the Union right collapsed at 2:00 p.m., leaving the 
entire line in Confederate hands about half an hour after the 
Confederates first attacked it and about two hours after the 
Federals had seized the line from Girardey. 

Some of Bratton’s and Law’s Confederates were not satis- 
fied with the recapture of Girardey’s breastworks. They leaped 
over them and pursued the fleeing Federals, but had to draw 
back when McGilvery’s cannon laid down a curtain of fire on 
the breastworks and on the fields on either side. Union wounded 
terrified by the falling shells begged the Confederates to remove 
them, but the Confederates were too busy sheltering themselves 
to comply. 

At 1:50 p.m.—an hour and fifty minutes after Terry broke 
Girardey’s line and ten minutes before the Confederates retook 
it—Hancock belatedly sent an message to Mott, informing him 
that a signal officer had observed Confederates leaving Mott’s 
front and this same officer had seen the Confederates take away 
two of the three cannon opposing him. He told Mott to attack 
and seize the works if the Confederates were vacating them. 
Since Hancock was aware of Mott’s reputation as an indifferent 
commander and as far as Hancock knew the entire battle hinged 
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on Mott’s decision, it would have been well if he had examined 
the Confederate lines for himself. 

At the time Hancock sent his message, Mott’s 4,018 sol- 
diers faced 846 of Bratton’s Confederates. The 2nd and 5th 
South Carolina had left Libby Hill and joined the fight at 
Fussell’s Mill. Remaining on the hill were the 1st and 6th South 
Carolina and the Palmetto Sharpshooters. Most of the two bri- 
gades stationed at Camp Holly and Camp Holly Springs were 
no longer available to help Bratton repulse a Union assault, since 
they too were attempting to take back Girardey’s line. At 3:00 
p.m.,an hour after the battle at Fussell’s Mill ended, Mott tested 
the Confederate line at the Libby House. He reported to 
Hancock that the works were still manned and the cannon still 
in position. 

Upon learning of the retreat of Birney’s forces from the 
Confederate line, Hancock ordered him to make another at- 
tack. Birney scheduled an assault for 5:00 p.m. but first post- 
poned and then cancelled it at 5:50 when he discovered that 
the enemy was too strong. Hancock accepted Birney’s decision 
and the Battle of Fussell’s Mill was not renewed. 

Union losses were heavy at Fussell’s Mill, 1,583 casualties 
out of 7,258 engaged, a loss of twenty-two percent. Nearly all 
the losses occurred in the X Corps, which suffered 1,404 casu- 
alties of 5,493 engaged. In the cavalry fight on Charles City Road, 
the Federals lost 318 casualties, bringing the day’s loss to 1,722. 
Confederate losses at Fussell’s Mill were 726 of 6,414 engaged, 
nearly half of them lost when Terry broke the Confederate line 
and shattered Girardey’s brigade. In the cavalry fight on the 
Charles City Road the Confederates suffered at least 191 casu- 
alties, raising their total loss to 917. 

On August 18 Lee went over to the attack. Lee’s plan called 
for Hampton’s cavalry to drive back Gregg’s cavalry on the 
Charles City Road and to penetrate into Hancock's rear. Once 
Hancock learned of the threat to his link to the James, Lee an- 
ticipated that he would fall back, and at that vulnerable mo- 
ment Lee would attack with his infantry at Fussell’s Mill and 
the attack would be taken up all along the line as far west as the 
Libby House. Although the battle was supposed to begin at 11:00 
a.m. it did not start until 5:00 p.m. because of miscarried or- 
ders. The cavalry failed to penetrate the Union rear and the 
Confederate infantry attack at Fussell’s Mill was so feeble that 
it succeeded only in overrunning the Union picket line. Lee’s 
attack amounted to a fizzle. 

By August 17, Lee had sent three of Mahone’s five brigades 
and “Rooney” Lee’s entire cavalry division to reinforce Rich- 
mond. This left only three Confederate divisions and a frag- 
ment of a fourth defending Petersburg. 

However, Grant had decided that the Confederates were 
still too strong for him to capture the city. Instead he planned 
to send Warren’s corps on a raid to tear up a stretch of the 
Weldon railroad. Grant hoped that this would compel Lee to 
recall more men from Early and give Sheridan an opportunity 
to win a victory in the Shenandoah. 

Warren struck at Globe Tavern on the 18th and despite 
Confederate attacks that day and the next he held his position. 
Lee was forced to recall troops he’d sent to Richmond; a cav- 
alry division and three brigades of infantry. 

Grant also sent reinforcements to Petersburg. On the night 
of August 18, he sent Mott’s II Corps division to assist Warren. 
This left Hancock with two stricken divisions belonging to the 
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II Corps and two battered divisions of the X Corps, the entire 
force badly worn down by casualties and by exhausting marches 
in blistering heat. On the morning of the 19th, Grant informed 
Hancock that probably a division of the Confederates had left 
his front and had gone to Petersburg. Grant urged him to at- 
tack any weak point and to hold most of his line with pickets so 
that the balance of his force could be used in his assault. 

Hancock replied that he had not seen any of the enemy 
leave his front, but that he was having the lines examined for a 
place to assault. He told Grant that if the enemy line was well 
manned he could not promise success. He offered an alterna- 
tive, stating that a movement down the Charles City Road with 
6,000 or 8,000 infantry and the cavalry might be more success- 
ful. He ended by saying “. . . if you consider an assault prefer- 
able I will make it at the best point I can determine.” 


William Mahone 
US Army Military History Institute 


W.H.F. “Rooney” Lee 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum 


Grant replied that he had not intended to tell Hancock how 
he should attack or whether he should attack at all. He told 
Hancock that he should assault if he thought it could be done 
successfully. Grant thought, however, that Hancock could at- 
tack with his entire force upon any point he deemed best. 

This exchange between the two generals shows Grant at 
his worst. Even if Hancock’s II and X Corps troops had been 
fresh, Grant did not designate a place to attack or explain what 
was to be done to follow it up, because he had no strategic ob- 
jective for his attack. Without an objective, the attack could not 
attain a strategic result and was therefore pointless. Nor did the 
suggestion to attack rise to the dignity of a feint to assist 
Sheridan or Warren, because Sheridan was in no danger and 
Warren did not need anyone to relieve pressure on him. More- 
over, the Confederates had strengthened their lines since Au- 
gust 16 and it is doubtful that Hancock could have broken 
through at any point, but even if he had, their reserves would 
have again ejected him from the breach. 

Grant knew all this, yet he wanted Hancock to attack any- 
way. Why? There can be only one explanation. On August 19 
Grant wanted to hammer the enemy, to bleed him through at- 
trition. Grant’s suggestion that Hancock should attack made 
even less sense when one considers that Hancock’s troops were 
fought out because of the exhausting marches and heavy casu- 
alties of August 13-16. In fact, the attrition and exhaustion suf- 
fered by the IJ Corps up to and including the Second Battle of 
Deep Bottom led directly to its disgraceful defeat at Ream’s Sta- 
tion a few days later when it was attacked and routed by a weaker 
Confederate force. 


Lee had attacked and failed. Hancock would not attack 
unless issued a direct order by Grant. The opposing armies had 
reached a stalemate north of the James. The 19th and 20th of 
August passed without any more fighting. On the night of Au- 
gust 20 Hancock withdrew from his lines along Bailey’s Creek 
and after a night march reached Petersburg the next morning. 
Thus ended the Second Battle of Deep Bottom. 


HEN THE CAMPAIGN BEGAN, it seemed certain 
that Hancock with his 29,000 men would defeat 
Field’s 7,699 and drive him back into the exterior 
defense line, and that Lee would strip his Petersburg 
defenses to save the capital, thus enabling the Federals to cap- 
ture Petersburg. However, day after day the Union battle com- 
manders repeatedly bungled their opportunities. The Union 
failures of August 14 occurred, firstly, because Grant failed to 
designate who was to build wharfs and ensure the ships could 
approach the wharfs. This prevented a simultaneous attack. 

Second, Hancock failed to keep tabs on Birney, which led 
to Birney’s remaining inactive instead of advancing simulta- 
neously with the II Corps troops in the morning and afternoon. 
Hancock also erred in appointing a very sick Barlow to com- 
mand the important attack, and failed to monitor his progress. 
General Francis C. Barlow did not perform well. Although he 
was supposed to be attacking with two divisions, Barlow ini- 
tially left Smyth’s division on Long Bridge Road, fearing the 
Confederates might attack him! He made the additional mis- 
take of panicking and committing his men to a series of piece- 
meal attacks instead of launching simultaneous attacks. How- 
ever, he was not solely guilty of losing the battle of August 14. 
The fault was also Hancock’s because he entrusted the attack to 
Barlow. 

The Federals failed to win a victory on August 15 because 
Birney insisted that his brother’s division should lead the march 
to Fussell’s Mill. If he had allowed Terry to begin his march on 
schedule at 6:00 a.m., the X Corps would have avoided march- 
ing during the hottest part of the day and would have arrived 
at the mill in shape to make an attack. The mistake was Birney’s, 
but Hancock failed to change Birney’s orders. 

On August 16, the Federals lost the battle for three rea- 
sons. First, Birney and Terry failed to scout the ground in front 
of their position and were unaware that a mill pond barred 
their way to the Confederate entrenchments. This mistake put 
the dawn attack seven hours behind schedule and prevented 
simultaneous attacks on Charles City Road and Darbytown 
Road, attacks which would probably have secured a victory. 
Second, although the X Corps attack caused the Confederates 
to weaken their position in front of Mott’s division, Hancock 
failed to attack their line. Hancock began the day with a clear 
cut objective in mind, the capture of Libby Hill by Mott’s divi- 
sion. By early afternoon, he lost sight of his single objective and 
added an additional objective—the retention of Lee’s captured 
line above Fussell’s Mill. By failing to adhere to his initial ob- 
jective, Hancock lost his focus and caused Birney to suffer 1,400 
casualties to no purpose. Third, even though his plans called 
for an attack, Hancock seems to have been afraid the Confed- 
erates would cut Birney off from Mott. He therefore assigned 
Smyth’s division of 3,600 men a defensive role holding the line 
between the mill pond and Long Bridge Road. He could have 
left a thin screen to hold the position and have used Smyth’s 


men to win a victory either at Libby Hill or Fussell’s Mill, but 
he was afraid to weaken his center, so he won nothing. 

Two unsung heroes of the Civil War were Major General 
Charles Field and Brigadier General Martin W. Gary. On Au- 
gust 14, Field’s two wings were threatened by two separate army 
corps, but he kept his head, shifted his troops and held his lines. 
On August 14, Martin Gary’s stand at Fussell’s Mill against 
Barlow’s division bought time for Field to reinforce the posi- 
tion. Both Field and Lee deserve criticism, however, for the ini- 
tial defeat on August 16. They failed to realize that Girardey’s 
attenuated brigade could not hold its ground. Reinforcing the 
brigade would have been easy and would have prevented the 
rout that followed. The real heroes of this day were the officers 
and men of the Confederate regiments who took back the lines. 

Grant’s hope for an easy capture of Petersburg was based 
on his mistaken belief that Lee had dispatched three infantry 
divisions to the Valley, whereas Lee had actually sent only one. 
This forced Grant to forgo his coup against Petersburg. He did 
succeed in compelling Lee to recall Hampton and a cavalry di- 
vision that was en route to the Shenandoah Valley. Even Major 
General G.K. Warren’s seizing of the Petersburg and Weldon 
Railroad at Globe Tavern was not decisive. Lee kept his sup- 
plies flowing by using freight wagons to haul them to Peters- 
burg from south of the Federal lodgement, thus bypassing 
Warren’s corps. Overall, the results of this costly campaign were 
not worth the excessive Union losses. 

The Federals lost 2,901 casualties in the Second Battle of 
Deep Bottom, including 721 prisoners. The X Corps did most 
of the fighting, losing 1,678 casualties, including 311 prisoners. 
The II Corps lost 964 casualties, including 321 prisoners. Gregg’s 
cavalry division lost 259 casualties, 89 of them prisoners. Lee’s 
forces lost about 1,500 men, including 400 prisoners. 

Three days after Hancock crossed to the south side of the 
James, Abraham Lincoln was told by a well-informed Republi- 
can that he could not possibly win the presidential election in 
November. On August 23, in what must have been one of the 
gloomiest days of his life, the president received bad news about 
his reelection campaign, news which only confirmed what other 
political figures had been telling him for weeks. Because nei- 
ther Richmond nor Atlanta had fallen, and because the public 
was sick of the enormous Union casualties, the politicians of 
his party believed that Northern voters would elect a Demo- 
crat as president in November. The bad news came in the form 
of a letter from Henry J. Raymond, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Executive Committee in New York. He warned 
the president, “The tide is setting strongly against us.” 

In a conversation with one of the Radical Republicans, Lin- 
coln asked him if he would speak for him in the coming cam- 
paign. The man refused and told Lincoln that unless he did 
something about replacing his cabinet and the leaders of the 
army, he would be beaten. Lincoln replied, “You think I don’t 
know I am going to be beaten, but I do and unless some great 
change takes place badly beaten.” 

With Raymond’s letter in front of him, Lincoln penned 
the following memorandum: “This morning, as for some days 
past, it seems exceedingly probable that this Administration will 
not be reelected. Then it will be my duty to so cooperate with 
the President elect, as to save the Union between the election 
and the inauguration; as he will have secured his election on 


such grounds that he can not possibly save it afterwards.” | 
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Gloria Baker Swift and Gail Stephens 


Lew Wallace’s Military Career and the Battle of Monocacy 


N SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1864, 
the peaceful quiet along the 
banks of the Monocacy River 
south of Frederick, Maryland, 
was shattered. A small army of 
Union soldiers tenaciously defended the 
road leading to the nation’s capital 
against a Confederate force much larger 
than their own. The small army held on, 
but at the end of the day was driven from 
the field by overwhelming numbers. The 
battle of Monocacy was over, at first ap- 
pearances a tragic Union loss. However, 
when the full circumstances became 
known, the battle would be called the 
“Battle that Saved Washington,” and the 
soldiers who fought there and the com- 
mander who led them would be held in 
high esteem. For the commander, Major 
General Lew Wallace, that esteem would 
lend polish to a tarnished military repu- 
tation. 

Lew Wallace had risen swiftly from 
colonel in April 1861 to major general in 
March 1862. In the aftermath of the 
Battle of Shiloh, however, where he com- 
manded a division, he found himself 
alienated from key military leaders in the 
West such as U.S. Grant and Henry 
Halleck, and unable to obtain significant 
field command. After languishing in ob- 
scurity for two years, Wallace was given a 
second chance by President Abraham 
Lincoln in March 1864, being appointed 
to command of the Middle Department 
of Maryland and Delaware and the asso- 
ciated VIII Army Corps. Then, fate in- 
tervened in the form of a Confederate 
army commanded by Lieutenant General 
Jubal Early. Wallace met Early at the battle 
of Monocacy on July 9, 1864, and rees- 
tablished himself—at least in some 
circles— as a military hero and savior of 
the nation’s capital. 

Wallace, the son of a former gover- 
nor of Indiana, had little military expe- 
rience at the opening of the Civil War. 
Born in 1827, he served very briefly in 
the Mexican War as an officer with the 


ist Indiana Regiment but saw no fight- 
ing. After his service in Mexico, Wallace 
went home to Indiana and became a law- 
yer and Democratic politician, serving 
one term in the state senate. Wallace also 
raised the Montgomery Guards, a Zouave 
militia company, which at the war’s out- 
set became part of his beloved 11th Indi- 
ana Volunteer Regiment. He did possess 
a yearning for military glory and a ro- 
mantic notion of war that colored his 
military service. In his autobiography, 
Wallace wrote, “And had not all I had read 
about it [war] wrought in me that battle 
was the climax of the sublime and ter- 
rible, and that without at least one expe- 
rience of the kind no life could be per- 
fect?”! Wallace retained that notion of 
war for the rest of his life, even volun- 
teering in 1898, at age 71, to serve in the 
Spanish American War. 

Wallace was an ardent Unionist and, 
believing war inevitable, offered his ser- 
vices to Indiana Governor Oliver P. 
Morton before the firing on Ft. Sumter. 


Major General Henry Halleck 
West Point Museum 


“General Wallace is [not] worth 
the trouble.... His only claim to 
consideration is that of gas.” 
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When Lincoln called for 75,000 volun- 
teers after the fall of the fort, Morton 
called for Wallace, appointing him Indi- 
ana Adjutant General with the duty of 
raising 130 companies. Within five days 
Wallace raised twice that number and 
asked the governor to give him command 
of the 11th Indiana Regiment. On April 
26, 1861, he was appointed its colonel. 
In early June 1861, Wallace and the 
11th Indiana were sent to Cumberland, 
Maryland, to guard the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, a key Union transporta- 
tion link, running from Baltimore to the 
Ohio River through Maryland and 
northern Virginia. On June 6, Wallace’s 
commander, Major General Robert 
Patterson, ordered him to capture or rout 
any armed secessionists in the area. 
Wallace soon found a target—a Confed- 
erate force gathered at Romney, Virginia, 
(now West Virginia), within easy march- 
ing distance of the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Wallace determined, “Instead of waiting 
for them to trouble me, why should I not 


Major General Ulysses S$. Grant 
Library of Congress 


“I am not competent to say 
just what order the General 
actually received.” 


take the initiative?”? Marching part of his 
regiment through the night of June 11, 
Wallace attacked the Confederate force 
of roughly equal numbers and routed 
them. In part because of Wallace’s suc- 
cessful attack, Confederate General Jo- 
seph E. Johnson evacuated Harper’s Ferry 
on June 15, opening the Baltimore and 
Ohio to the Union. The success at Rom- 
ney gained Wallace instant fame in the 
North. Indiana Congressman Schuyler 
Colfax told Wallace that President Lin- 
coln had commended “the splendid dash 
on Romney,’ and Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly ran a full page engraving of 
Wallace and his staff. 

Though asked by Major General 
George B. McClellan to join his army in 
the east, Wallace decided that “a Western 
regiment was out of place in an army ex- 
clusively Eastern.” In early September 
1861 the reenlisted 11th Indiana and its 
colonel reported to Brigadier General 
Charles E, Smith at his headquarters in 
Paducah, Kentucky. Upon his arrival, 


Wallace learned he had been made a 
brigadier general. Surprised and some- 
what overwhelmed, the hero of Romney 
commented, “I felt the urgencies of am- 
bition; but love of regiment pulled 
against them, while my ignorance sapped 
my confidence.” Wallace accepted the 
commission and Smith assigned him a 
brigade immediately. While in Paducah, 
in October 1861, Wallace met Brigadier 
General Ulysses S. Grant, the man who 
would figure so prominently in his mili- 
tary career and command the upcoming 
campaign in western Tennessee. Wallace’s 
initial assessment of Grant as stated in 
his autobiography, was that “there was 
nothing about him suggestive of great- 
ness, nothing heroic.” Grant’s com- 
mander was Major General Henry 
Halleck, another man who would have a 
profound impact on Wallace’s military 
future. Halleck, commander of the De- 
partment of the Missouri, remained at his 
headquarters in St. Louis until after the 
battle of Shiloh in April 1862. 


Lew Wallace, once one of the 
fastest rising stars in the 
Union command, appeared to 
have reached the end of his 
military career. 

Left: Lew Wallace with his staff officers at 


| Romney, Virginia (now West Virginia). 


Published in Leslie’s Illustrated during the 


| war. Courtesy Indiana Historical Society. 


The new brigade commander headed 
south with Smith and Grant to invest 
Forts Henry and Donelson, strategic 
Confederate defensive points located on 
the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers 
respectively, waterways which led directly 
into the Confederate heartland. Though 


| Wallace’s brigade was present at the Feb- 


Tuary 6, 1862, fall of Fort Henry, it was 
not directly involved. On February 14 
Wallace was called from Fort Henry to 
join Grant’s army in the siege of 
Donelson. On his arrival, Grant assigned 
Wallace to command the Third Division, 
placing it in the center of the line, with 
C.E Smith on the left and Brigadier Gen- 
eral John McClernand on the right. 

Hoping Federal gunboats would 
force Donelson’s quick surrender and 
unsure of the number of Confederates 
he faced, Grant ordered his subordinate 
commanders to avoid aggressive action 
while awaiting the arrival of the ironclads 
steaming up the Cumberland. Wallace 
remembered his orders as follows: “Your 
part will be to hold the center, and resist 
all attempts of the enemy to break 
through. You must not assume the ag- 
gressive.” 

The gunboats arrived and lost a two 
hour duel with Donelson’s artillery. In 
spite of this, the Confederate command- 
ers inside Donelson, believing Grant’s 
command vastly outnumbered them, 
decided to save their army by cutting an 
escape route through the Union forces. 
Early on February 15, the Confederates 
attacked McClernand’s command, which 
began to break under the pressure. 
McClernand called on Wallace for help. 
Wallace, citing Grant’s order not to at- 
tack, held his troops but sent aides speed- 
ing to Grant for instructions. Grant, how- 
ever, was on one of the ironclads, 
consulting with the fleet’s commander, 
Andrew Foote. McClernand appealed to 
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Wallace again, reporting his right flank 
was turned. At this crucial moment, 
Wallace took the initiative and sent his 
First Brigade to help McClernand. 
Wallace himself then encountered 
McClernand’s troops in retreat and de- 
cided to throw his remaining forces in the 
path of the Confederates. He stated in his 
February 20 official report that, “There 
was no time to await orders. My Third 
Brigade had to be thrust between our re- 
tiring forces and the advancing foe.” 
While the Confederates did succeed in 
cutting one path through McClernand’s 
position, Wallace’s action sealed the sec- 
ond potential escape route. One of 
Grant’s aides, Captain William S. Hillyer, 
wrote Wallace immediately after the 
battle, “God bless you. You did save the 
day on the right.” 


Confederate prisoners at Fort Donelson on February 17, 1862, 
from The American Soldier in the Civil War (1895). 


The joint attack succeeded... closing the Confederate escape 
route. The next day, February 16, Fort Donelson surrendered. 


When Grant returned to the field, he 
immediately realized the seriousness of 
the crisis and asked Foote for help, in- 
forming him, “A terrible conflict ensued 
in my absence which has demoralized a 
portion of my command... 1 must order 
a charge to save appearances.” Late on the 
15th, first C.F. Smith’s division and then 
Wallace’s division, with portions of 
McClernand’s command, attacked. 
Wallace rode among his troops, for a time 
leading their assault. The joint attack suc- 
ceeded, recovering ground lost that 
morning and closing the Confederate 


escape route. The next day, February 16, 
Fort Donelson surrendered.* 

Wallace acquitted himself well on 
the battlefield, but to Grant, the hero of 
Donelson was C.F. Smith, who had been 
commandant of cadets when Grant was 
at West Point. In his February 16 official 
report Grant commented that Smith’s at- 
tack “was most brilliantly executed and 
gave to our arms full assurance of vic- 
tory.” Of the attack by Wallace and 
McClernand’s divisions, Grant stated that 
“notwithstanding the hours of exposure 
to heavy fire in the fore part of the day” 
the attack “was gallantly made and the 
enemy further repulsed.” On the strength 
of his performance at Donelson, Halleck 
nominated C.F, Smith for promotion to 
major general. In late March 1862, 
Grant’s divisional commanders in the 


Donelson campaign, C.F. Smith, Mc- 
Clernand and Wallace, were promoted to 
major general, with Wallace, at age thirty- 
five, becoming the youngest major gen- 
eral in the Union army. Wallace always 
believed Grant was responsible for his 
promotion. 

After the success at Donelson, Grant 
suddenly found himself removed from 
field command by Halleck, and replaced 
by C.E Smith. In this instance, Halleck 
accused Grant of insubordination and 
drunkenness, stating, “It is hard to cen- 
sure a successful general immediately af- 
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ter a victory but I think he richly deserves 
it.” Though he was reinstated on March 
13, Grant may have emerged from this 
experience less secure in his position and 
more eager to please Halleck. Grant’s 
criticism of Lew Wallace in the stormy 
aftermath of Shiloh may have resulted in 
part from this insecurity. 

During Grant’s absence, the army 
began a move up the Tennessee River. Its 
goal, as outlined by Halleck in a March 
8 telegram to McClellan, general-in- 
chief of the United States, was to “pierce 
the center of the enemy’s new line” in 
northern Alabama or Mississippi. Ini- 
tially, Union units were to cut the rail- 
roads in this area, including the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad. This job fell to Wal- 
lace, who, on March 12 moved his forces 
to Crump’s Landing on the Tennessee, a 


| short march from the Mobile and Ohio. 


Wallace remained at Crump’s after cut- 
ting the railroad, because Halleck de- 
cided the area was a good place from 
which to launch his planned overland 


| campaign against Confederate forces 


gathering in nearby Corinth, Mississippi. 
The rest of the army was stationed about 
five miles up river (south) of Crump’s at 
Pittsburg Landing. Halleck ordered the 
reinstated Grant not to advance until the 
Army of the Ohio, commanded by Ma- 
jor General Don Carlos Buell, arrived 
from Nashville. 

Wallace’s brigades were placed at 
strategic locations along the road lead- 
ing west from Crump’s Landing. Because 
of his isolated location, Wallace and his 
superiors were troubled by rumors of 
nearby Confederate troop concentra- 


- tions. Roads and bridges in the whole 


area were in bad condition due to the 
spring floods of the Tennessee and its 
tributaries. Anticipating a possible re- 
quirement for his timely reinforcement, 
Wallace made a fateful decision to im- 
prove a farm road called the Shunpike, 
connecting his positions with the far right 
of the rest of Grant’s army camped in- 
land from Pittsburg Landing near Shiloh 
Church. He put the 5th Ohio Cavalry to 
work “corduroying and re-bridging to 
put the road clear to the right of the army 
in condition to send or bring a battery 
over it on the run.” There was a second 
road, the River Road, also in bad condi- 
tion, which was located closer to the river 
and connected Crump’s Landing with 
Pittsburg Landing in the rear of the 
Union camps. After an April 4 trip to 


Pittsburg Landing on the River Road, 
Wallace’s orderly reported to him that al- 
though the bridge had been re-planked, 
“the backwater covering the approaches 
was still belly-deep to his horse. Infantry 
could go through it, but not artillery.” 
There were many signs of impend- 
ing Confederate attack in early April, all 
of which were ignored by Grant and his 
most trusted subordinate, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman. On April 4, 
Wallace relayed to Grant information 
from two of his scouts that the whole 
Confederate army was on the march from 
Corinth, about twenty miles away.® Grant 
passed the information to Sherman, 
whose units occupied the army’s right 


near Shiloh Church, and asked what he 
knew of the movement. Sherman’s reply 
was negative. In truth, the Confederate 
army had begun its march to Shiloh on 
April 3. Grant knew there were large 
numbers of Confederate troops in the 
vicinity but still thought they were in 
Corinth, for on April 5, he reported to 
Halleck, “Main force of the enemy is at 
Corinth.... The number of the enemy at 
Corinth and within supporting distance 
cannot be far from 80,000 men.”’ No at- 
tack was anticipated and it was a com- 
plete surprise when, at dawn on April 6, 
Johnston’s army of 44,000 attacked the 
41,000 Union troops in the vicinity of 
Shiloh Church. 


@ Grant dispatched a succession of couriers, viz.: @ Baxter arrives at Crump's Landing shortly 


1) 9.30-10am. Captain Algernon S. Baxter, 
quartermaster on Grant's staff, is given a 
verbal order by Captain Rawlins, relayed 
from Grant, which he writes down. Baxter 
leaves by steamer for Crump's Landing. 


2) 11am. Lieutenant Frank R. Bennett, 
leading Company A, 2nd Illinois Cavalry, is 


sent by road with a second (verbal) message. 
3) 12.30pm-lpm. Captain William R. Rowley 


is sent, again apparently with a verbal 
message. 


4) 2.30pm. Lieutenant Colonel James B. 
McPherson and Captain John A. Rawlins 
are sent in search of Wallace. 
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after 11am. 


@ 11.30am. Baxter catches up with Wallace at 
Stoney Lonesome. Wallace orders his men 
to get a hasty meal. 

12 noon. Lieutenant Bennett and his 2nd 
Illinois troopers reach Stoney Lonesome, 
and find Wallace “ready to march.” 

@ 2pm-2.15pm. Rowley reaches the rear of 
Wallace's column on the Shunpike Road. 

® 2.30pm. Rowley reaches Wallace at the head 
of his infantry. 
2.30pm-3pm. Wallace orders the counter- 
march. 


No portion of Johnston’s army had 
moved against Wallace, so Wallace’s di- 
vision of 7,500 men was crucial to Grant 
to even the numbers.’ At about 9:30 a.m. 
on April 6 Grant sent a messenger to 
Wallace with orders to join the army im- 
mediately. The crux of the later dispute 
between Grant and Wallace was the 
wording of those orders. Grant always 
maintained he ordered Wallace to “march 
by a flank movement to Pittsburg Land- 
ing,” which would have dictated the use 
of the River Road. Wallace, however, in- 
sisted Grant ordered him to “come up 
and take position on the right of the 
army.” Wallace therefore set out down the 
improved Shunpike, which to him was 


(3) 3.15pm. The head of Wallace's column 
passes the 2nd Illinois Cavalry at its tail. 


©) 3pm. McPherson and Rawlins meet up with 
Wallace. 


7pm. Wallace crosses Snake Creek. 


All times are approximate. 


Wallace’s March to the 
Battlefield of Shiloh 
April 6, 1862 
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the obvious road to reach the right of the 
army near Shiloh Church. In mid-morn- 
ing an impatient Grant sent a second 
courier (see sidebar), then later three 
more. The third courier, Captain William 
Rowley, informed Wallace that the Union 
army had been pushed back toward the 
river, and that his route would take him 
into the enemy’s rear. Wallace retraced his 
steps, a process which he greatly compli- 
cated by ordering a countermarch instead 
of a simple reverse march of his troops. 
That is, instead of everyone doing an 
about-face, the column had to reverse its 
direction of march while maintaining the 
original order of the units. His defense 
for this time-consuming act was that he 
wanted “to get certain regiments whose 
fighting qualities commanded my confi- 
dence to the front.”? Wallace was later ac- 
cused by Grant’s aides of making several 
other decisions that afternoon which re- 
tarded the progress of his march, such as 
his insistence on keeping his artillery with 
him, and halting the head of the column 
in order to allow the men behind to close 
up. As a consequence of the early confu- 
sion of orders, the decisions made by 
Wallace on the march and the flooded, 
muddy condition of the River Road it- 
self, the Third Division did not reach 
Pittsburg Landing until after sunset, too 
late to be of use to Grant that day. On 
April 7, with the arrival of Major Gen- 
eral Buell’s forces from Nashville and of 
Wallace’s division, Union forces at Shiloh 
forced a Confederate retreat. However, 
Wallace’s late arrival on April 6 was to cost 
him dearly. 

In his first official report of the 
battle, written on April 9, Grant said that 
Wallace’s division did not arrive on April 
6 because it had been “led by a circuitous 
route,” adding that all his division com- 
manders “maintained their places with 
credit to themselves and the cause.” Later, 
he was openly critical of Wallace’s per- 
formance, taking issue with Wallace’s 
characterization of his orders, and add- 
ing at the foot of Wallace’s report, “This 
report in some other particulars I do not 
10 


fully endorse. 


Above left: Confederate commanders 
hold a council of war on the eve 
of their attack at Shiloh. 


Above opposite: Men of the 44th Indiana 
exchange shots with the attacking 
Confederates at Shiloh. 


What had happened in those few 
days? Grant’s victory had been soured by 
the horrified reaction of the Northern 
public to Union casualties of 13,000. 
Newspapers published accounts critical 
of Grant’s and Sherman’s leadership prior 
to and during the battle. Responding to 
these criticisms, on April 23 Secretary of 
War Edwin B. Stanton asked Halleck 
“whether any neglect or misconduct of 
General Grant or any other officer con- 
tributed to the sad casualties that befell 
our force on Sunday.” In this context, it 
is significant that Grant’s statement dis- 


agreeing with Wallace’s official report 
was written on April 25, two days after 
Stanton’s inquiry. Wallace’s controversial 
march, which had deprived the Union 
of thousands of men on the first day, gave 
Grant something he may have tried to 
use to divert attention from the issue of 
his own leadership. In the aftermath of 
Grant’s criticism, Lew Wallace’s military 
career began its nose-dive. 

Halleck refused to cast official 
doubt or suspicion on either Grant or 
Sherman, replying to Stanton on May 
2, “the newspaper accounts that our di- 


THE SECOND COURIER 


RANT, WALLACE, AND SEVERAL 
of their aides recorded their obser- 
vations concerning the non-arrival of 
Wallace’s Third Division on the battlefield 
of Shiloh on Sunday, April 6, 1862. Several 
of these accounts mention that the second 
courier sent by Grant was a lieutenant of 
the 2nd Illinois Cavalry. None mention the 
lieutenant’s name, yet that information, 
and more besides, has lain unnoticed in a 
little book published in 1912, The History 
of Company “A,” 2nd Illinois Cavalry. 
Penned by a member of the company, 
Samuel H. Fletcher, the book contains a 
first-hand account of the genesis of the 
second message and of its communication 
to Wallace. According to the author—and 
Ihave found him to be pretty accurate de- 
spite the lapse of time—Grant himself 
gave the message, verbally, to First Lieu- 
tenant Frank R. Bennett. As Fletcher re- 
membered it, Grant spoke as follows: 
Lieutenant Bennett, you will take your 
Company A and go with as much dis- 
patch as possible to Crump’s Landing. 
Present my compliments to General 
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Lew Wallace and tell him to come im- 
mediately, you being the escort. 
Fletcher then goes on to describe the 

muddy state of the roads, which after cross- 
ing Snake Creek were almost impassable, the 
horses moving slowly, floundering con- 
stantly in mud and water often up to the 
saddle-skirts. The company reached Wal- 
lace’s camp at about 12:00 noon. In Fletcher’s 
words, the general “was apparently awaiting 
orders. The arms were stacked and the en- 
tire command was ready to march. Lieu- 
tenant Bennett delivered his message and the 
order was at once given to fall into line.” 

Then, instead of taking the lead and act- 
ing as Wallace’s escort, the company was 
placed at the rear of the column. After 
marching for a considerable distance, and 
just as they came to the old overshot mill 
(see map), the Illinois cavalrymen were 
much surprised to see the head of the col- 
umn returning. Along with the men of 
Wallace’s command, they reached the battle- 
field at around 7:00 p.m. 

This account is interesting for a num- 
ber of reasons. The time of arrival at 


The Life of Albert Sidney Johnston 


visions were surprised are utterly false. 
Every division had notice of the enemy’s 
approach hours before the battle com- 
menced.” However, he removed Grant 
from active command. On April 30, 
Halleck, who had arrived to take field 
command, made Grant his second-in- 
command, a powerless job, and gave 
Major General George Thomas com- 
mand of the Army of the Tennessee. 
Grant did not extricate himself from 
this position until June 10, when he was 
reinstated to full command. Sherman, 
who had ignored multiple reports of 


Library of Congress 


Wallace’s camp —12:00 noon—fits well with 
the arrival of Baxter at 11:30 a.m. and Wal- 
lace giving his men time for a quick meal. 
When Bennett arrived the command would 
indeed have been “ready to march.” Second, 
there is no mention of any member of the 
2nd Illinois returning with a message to 
Grant, which casts doubt on the April 1863 
claims by Rowley and Rawlins (Grant’s chief 
of staff) that a cavalry officer returned to 
Grant (at 12:00-12:30) with a report that 
Wallace refused to march without a written 
order. It would also have been patently im- 
possible for a horseman to have negotiated 
the five waterlogged miles from Wallace’s 
camp at Stoney Lonesome to Pittsburg land- 
ing in half an hour or less. 

Fletcher’s account, of course, was writ- 
ten many years after the event. Neverthe- 
less, while his rendering of Grant’s verbal 
order is no doubt not verbatim, the fact that 
it was verbal is significant. Lieutenant 
Bennett was a former regular army officer, 
and not therefore one to see his command- 
ing officer’s orders ignored lightly. If he ac- 
quiesced in Wallace’s cavalry leading the 


Confederate movements near his camps 
prior to the battle of Shiloh, was nomi- 
nated for major general by Halleck be- 
cause of his performance during the 
battle. The argument that began at 
Shiloh continued long after the war with 
Grant, Wallace and their aides maintain- 
ing the accuracy of their positions. In his 
memoirs, written in 1885, Grant would 
concede “...my order was verbal, and to 
a staff officer who was to deliver it to 
General Wallace, so that I am not com- 
petent to say just what order the Gen- 
eral actually received." 


First Lieutenant Frank R. Bennett 


column, it may well have been because he 
considered the order of march of little con- 
sequence. Had he been ordered specifically 
to escort Wallace by the River Road he pre- 
sumably would have protested Wallace tak- 
ing the Shunpike Road. While the account 


author’s collection 


After Halleck arrived on the field, the 
army began its move on Corinth. Wallace 
and his division had been placed in the 
reserves under the command of Mc- 
Clernand. He chafed at this role and the 
slow speed of Halleck’s march. In a sen- 
sational blunder, Wallace ridiculed 
Halleck’s conduct of the campaign before 
three officers unknown to him who were 
actually members of Halleck’s staff. 
Wallace himself would state “under cir- 
cumstances so discreditable to my good 
sense that I hesitate writing them” he had 
“made an enemy.” Halleck, soon to be- 
come Lincoln’s general-in-chief, was an 
important enemy, whose hostility contin- 
ued for the remainder of the war.'* 

On June 23, Wallace applied for a 
leave of absence which Grant gave him. 
Once back in Indiana, Governor Morton 
told Wallace he had been relieved of 
command and asked him to revitalize the 
Indiana recruiting campaign by under- 
taking a speaking tour. Wallace did not 
want to make speeches, but on July 31 
Halleck ordered him to recruiting duty 
anyway. Wallace then tried to get Grant 
to intervene. On August 4, he tele- 
graphed Colonel Rawlins, Grant’s chief 
of staff, revealing Halleck’s decision and 
asking, “Has Gen. Grant any need for 


falls well short of providing proof as to 
the wording of Grant’s order, it does 
add weight to Wallace’s contention that 
he was not ordered to take any particu- 
lar road. 

My own feeling is that Grant failed 
to specify the road to be used, because 
it simply never occurred to him that 
Wallace would take any but the River 
Road. And similarly, having made con- 
tingency plans for the use of the Shun- 
pike as a link to the main army in emer- 
gency, it did not occur to Wallace to use 
any other. Later in the war Grant was 
famed for the clarity of his orders, which 
he frequently wrote himself. Perhaps the 
failure of communication between the 
two generals at Shiloh was a lesson he 


took to heart. 
JA and other documents relating to 
Wallace’s movements will be 
found on our website: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


—Keith Poulter 


Fletcher’s complete account, 
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me?” There is no record of any reply. 
Wallace did stay in Indiana, but he re- 
fused to make more than a token recruit- 
ing effort, which may have strained his 
relationship with Governor Morton, his 
political mentor. 

From June of 1862 to March of 1864, 
Wallace spent very little time in the field. 
Late in the summer of 1862 he com- 
manded Indiana troops sent to Kentucky 
to resist the advance of Confederate Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith but he was soon re- 
placed. When Smith threatened Cincin- 
nati, Wallace organized the city’s defense, 
but this appointment, too, was short- 
lived, and Wallace soon returned home. 

Wallace was ordered by the adjutant 
general of the U.S. Army, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Thomas, to report to Grant 
for duty in the Department of the Ten- 
nessee on October 30, 1862. Wallace, who 
must have realized Grant would hardly 
reward him with a good command, tried 
to intervene through Governor Morton. 
On November 3, Governor Morton's pri- 
vate secretary sent the governor, then vis- 
iting Washington, the following telegram: 
“If Lew Wallace is ordered to Grant, have 
it changed to McClernand. He and Grant 
do not get along and he desires to go with 
McClernand.” John McClernand was at 
this point organizing a force to take 
Vicksburg on the Mississippi River. But 
Wallace did not return to the field, be- 
cause on November 10 Halleck stepped 
in and ordered him to head a military in- 
quiry into the campaigns of Major Gen- 
eral Buell. This was to occupy his time 
fully until May 1863. In July 1863 Wallace 
was briefly engaged in defending Indiana 
during the raid of Confederate Brigadier 
General John Hunt Morgan, but overall 
he remained inactive and out of the field, 
much to his disgust. 

Wallace’s great disappointment 
prompted him to take action through 
correspondence on several fronts. In late 
1862, his brother-in-law, Senator Henry 
Lane, sent a petition to President Lincoln, 
signed by forty-seven members of Con- 
gress, requesting Wallace’s reinstatement 
to field command. In the spring of 1863, 
Wallace raised the emotional issue of 
Shiloh, sending Halleck a long explana- 
tion of his actions. Halleck sent it to 
Grant who ordered his aides to detail 
their versions of Wallace’s march. Grant 
then added his own devastating com- 
ments: “All their reports are substantially 
correct as I remember the facts, I vouch 


for their almost entire accuracy.... Had 
Gen Wallace been relieved from duty in 
the morning, and the same orders com- 
municated to Brigadier General Morgan 
L. Smith (who would have been his suc- 
cessor) I do not doubt the division would 
have been on the field of battle and in 
the engagement before 1 o’clock on the 
eventful 6th of April. There is no estimat- 
ing the difference this might have made 
in our casualties.” Yet Wallace would not 
let the issue die and in July 1863 peti- 
tioned Stanton for a court of inquiry on 
his actions at Shiloh. The request was re- 
ferred to Halleck, who wrote: “I do not 
think that General Wallace is worth the 
trouble and expense of either a court of 
inquiry or a court martial. His only claim 
to consideration is that of gas.” Wallace's 
revisit of Shiloh did not help him with 
an army command that wanted to bury 
the issue.? 

In August 1863, Wallace wrote to 
Sherman asking him to intercede with 
Grant in the matter of a field command. 
In his reply, Sherman promised to talk to 
Grant, adding, “If I can aid you it will af- 
ford me real pleasure.” He also compli- 
mented Wallace: “I regret exceedingly 
that Gen. Grant has not carried with him 
throughout his entire campaign the Gen- 
erals with which he opened it, and 
Donelson was as important a beginning 
as the capture of Vicksburg....” Sherman 
advised Wallace to drop his request for a 
court of inquiry on Shiloh: “For my part 
I would be glad that every General of- 
ficer should have an appropriate com- 
mand, and that all should learn from our 
short military career that we can only 
gain a permanent fame by subordinat- 
ing ourselves, and our peculiar notion to 
that of the common Commander. I will 
not say that you have not always done 
this, but I do think that if I were you I 
would not press an inquiry into the old 
matter of the Crump’s Landing and 
Shiloh march....” Wallace heeded 
Sherman’s advice and canceled his re- 
quest for the inquiry but, in spite of 
Sherman’s intercession, Grant refused to 
reinstate Wallace. '4 

In September 1863, Wallace again 
refused to speak publicly for the Union 
cause in Indiana. On September 18, he 
was notified by telegram that Governor 
Morton had applied to Stanton to 
“modify your orders so as to allow you 
to speak at such places in Indiana as may 
be desired.” Wallace replied directly to 
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Secretary Stanton in a manner that surely 
angered him: “The armies are moving, 
battles being fought, I am ashamed at 
being made [to] stay at home. How much 
more should I be ashamed to go about 
making speeches?... I decline reporting to 
Gov. Morton.” Wallace does not appear 
to have understood that he could have 
helped his own cause by aiding that of 
the Union. In an October 1863 letter to 
Wallace, Sherman also tried to involve 
him in recruiting: “Our Brigades are now 
as Regiments and Divisions as Brigades. 
Can’t you arouse the People to the ne- 
cessity of filling our ranks?” Still, Wallace 
would not speak. 


Major General Lew Wallace 
Indiana State Library 


“Had Governor Morton had 
truly at heart the honor of 
indiana... West Point could not 
have set its filthy fists on your 
neck and on mine.” 


In January 1864, a desperate Wallace 
wrote to Stanton asking for field service 
and offering to waive his rank in order 
to do so. The request was ignored and 
he remained without command. Deeply 
offended by his treatment, Wallace com- 
municated some of the anger, shame 
and disgust he felt in a February 27, 
1864, letter to his friend and fellow 
Hoosier, Union general Robert Milroy, 
whose career was also in jeopardy. “You 
and I are overlaid with shame, and 
swathed round and round with infa- 


mous imputations, and laid away on 
shelves, to blacken like mummies in a 
tomb. This is not all the fault of West 
Point. Had Governor Morton had truly 
at heart the honor of Indiana, as he 
pretends, West Point could not have set 
its filthy fists on your neck and on 
mine. With you and me is it any longer 
a question of patriotism? Dear General 
is it not now a question of personal 
honor?... When men speak of us what 
do they argue? Whether or not we are 
brave men.” !5 Lew Wallace, once one of 
the fastest rising stars in the Union 
command, appeared to have reached 
the end of his military career. 


Governor Oliver P. Morton 
Indiana State Library 


Fortune, however, had other plans 
for Wallace. On March 12, 1864, Presi- 
dent Lincoln gave Wallace command of 
the Middle Department of Maryland 
and Delaware and the VIII Army Corps, 
headquarters in Baltimore. Wallace’s old 
enemy, Halleck, now chief of staff, was 
furious over the appointment and per- 
sonally tried to dissuade Lincoln from 
his decision. He let it be known that he 
thought it “but little better than murder 
to give important command to such men 
as... Wallace.” Lincoln stood firm, insist- 
ing that Wallace deserved another 
chance.!¢ 

When Secretary of War Stanton 
briefed Wallace on March 13, he made it 
clear that his primary job was to deal with 
the political situation in Maryland. “He 
[Stanton] was very pleasant and frank; 
told me he intended assigning me to the 
Maryland Department, where the ‘Secesh’ 
are becoming very rampant again, and 
which required a strong hand; that it was 
a post of the first importance.” Wallace’s 
first challenge would be an April refer- 
endum in which Maryland voters would 


Lieutenant General Jubal Early 
Library of Congress 


decide whether to call a constitutional 
convention to abolish slavery in the state. 
The Lincoln Administration backed abo- 
lition and wanted Wallace to cooperate 
with Unionist Governor Bradford to en- 
sure a favorable result, without incurring 
charges of undue military interference 
with the election. Wallace immediately 
assured Bradford of his desire to work 
with him, a change from past military ad- 
ministrations. Wallace discovered in his 
office petitions from Maryland Union- 
ists asking for troops to safeguard voting 
on election day. Cannily, Wallace took 
these to Governor Bradford, who then re- 
quested the army’s assistance. Enraged 
- by the sight of the 
troops, many seces- 
sionists refused to 
| go to the polls. On 
March 31, Wallace 
wrote to his wife 
that he had been to 
Washington for a 
successful round of 
meetings with both 
Stanton and Lin- 
coln. He quoted a 
note Lincoln had 
written to Stanton 
' that day: “General 
Wallace has been 
with me; and I 
think he is getting along with the matter 
we wished to see him for, very satisfacto- 
rily.” Wallace had no doubt where he 
stood with regard to the election, writ- 
ing his wife on April 3, “The hard work 
occasioned by the approaching election 
is about over.... The question involved in 
it is whether Maryland shall be a free 
state, whether the negroes shall be freed 
with or without compensation. My policy 
is to make it free and without compen- 
sation. The probability is that I will suc- 
ceed.” Wallace and Bradford, working 
closely together, did succeed; the aboli- 
tionists carried the election, and the army 
won praise from Marylanders for its re- 
straint. The convention met on April 27 
and abolished slavery.’ 

While Wallace was busy with his 
new assignment, his old commander, 
Ulysses S. Grant, had assumed command 
of all Union forces in March 1864, with 
the rank of lieutenant general. Choos- 
ing to travel with the Army of the 
Potomac, Grant was determined to crush 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee and 
the Army of Northern Virginia and bring 


the war to a close. Grant’s campaign be- 
gan in May, incurring huge losses when 
the two armies clashed in the Wilderness 
and at Spotsylvania Court House. To 
make good his losses, Grant pulled all 
available troops from the Department of 
Washington and Wallace’s Middle De- 
partment, leaving both sparsely guarded. 
Grant assured Lincoln the capital city 
would be safe, yet the Department of 
Washington would be left with only 
23,000 men, mostly convalescents, vet- 
eran reserves and one hundred days’ 
troops, to man the 87 forts and batteries 
and twenty miles of rifle trenches sur- 
rounding the capital. 

Leaving the capital city vulnerable 
was a risky strategy. Grant’s popularity 
was waning because of the high casualty 
rates in his spring campaign, and por- 
tions of the Northern public were clam- 
oring for an end to the war. 

As part of his overall strategy, in the 
spring Grant had set an army in motion 
in the Shenandoah Valley with the task 
of destroying key transportation arteries 
which supplied Richmond. Commanded 
by an old Army acquaintance of Grant’s, 
Major General David Hunter, the Union 
army of about 18,000 moved up the Val- 
ley (south) and by early June threatened 
Lynchburg, an important rail and manu- 
facturing center. At the same time, Grant, 
travelling with the Army of the Potomac, 
drove Lee ever closer to Richmond. With 
Jefferson Davis beseeching him to do 
something about Hunter, Lee conceived 
of a bold move to force Grant’s hand. He 
would release one of the three corps of 
his army, the Second, commanded by 
Lieutenant General Jubal Early, to join the 
infantry and cavalry already at Lynch- 
burg, commanded by Major General 
John Breckinridge. While Early’s orders 
were to deal first with Hunter, Lee had 
another mission in mind—to threaten 
Washington. As Lee put it in his July 19, 
1864, report on Early’s campaign: “...it 
was hoped that by threatening Washing- 
ton and Baltimore Genl Grant would be 
compelled either to weaken himself so 
much for their protection as to afford us 
an opportunity to attack him, or that he 
might be induced to attack us.”'® 

Early confronted Hunter at Lynch- 
burg on June 17 and 18. Hunter, fearing 
Early’s numbers and short of ammuni- 
tion, retreated up the Kanawha Valley 
into West Virginia, abandoning the 
Shenandoah. After reorganizing his 
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army, Early turned north. Brushing aside 
Union forces at Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and at Harper’s Ferry, he reached 
the “back door” to Washington in the 
early part of July. 


Brigadier General James B. Ricketts 
National Archives 


“,..give Early a clear road to 
Washington! Never—never!” 


As the Confederates traveled through 
the Shenandoah Valley, word of their ad- 
vance was reported by agents of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. John Garrett, 
president of the B&O and a resident of 
Baltimore, tried repeatedly, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to get the attention of Grant 
through Lincoln, Stanton and Halleck. 
Garrett wanted troops to defend his rail- 
road. The only sympathetic ear that 
Garrett could gain was that of Lew 
Wallace. Wallace, after his service in 
Cumberland, understood how impor- 
tant the Valley could be in facilitating 
movement north by the Confederates. 
He was not so quick to dismiss the pos- 
sibility of its use once again. (He later 
noted the importance of Washington by 
writing, “I need not tell you what all de- 
pended upon saving Washington if Early 
had it actually in his mind’s eye.”)!? He 
also understood that the defenses of the 
capital were undermanned, describing 
them thus in his autobiography, “That is 
to say, eight or nine thousand inefficients 
were in the works proper, ready upon 
alarm to take to the guns and do the duty 
of forty thousand trained specialists, 
supported by a medley so half-pledged 
and shadowy as to be delusion and snare 
to everybody not an enemy.””° 


Responding to Garrett’s alarms, 
Wallace gathered 2,800 VIII Corps 
troops, most of whom were new recruits 
or one hundred days’ men, and 
Alexander’s battery of Baltimore Light 
Artillery with six rifled Parrotts. On July 
3 he sent them west to Frederick Junc- 
tion under the command of Brigadier 
General Erastus B. Tyler. Frederick Junc- 
tion, three miles south of Frederick City, 
was an important point, for it was here 
that the B&O Railroad and the 
Georgetown Pike, the main road to 
Washington, crossed over the Monocacy 
River. Only a few miles north, the main 
toad to Baltimore ran over the Jug Bridge. 
Wallace himself, proceeding without or- 
ders, boarded a train and arrived at 
Frederick Junction on July 5. 

On July 6, Wallace notified Wash- 
ington of his location and requested the 
assistance of the 8th Illinois Cavalry. 
Commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
David Clendenin, the 8th was scouting 
nearby at Point of Rocks, Maryland. On 
July 7 and 8, Wallace’s troops skirmished 
heavily with the advancing Confederate 
forces west of Frederick City. Clendenin’s 
cavalry, together with some of Wallace’s 
infantry, proved adept at delaying Early’s 
cavalry. However, by the evening of July 
8 the pressure had become too intense 
and Wallace withdrew to the defensive 
position he had chosen at Frederick 
Junction, posting his forces in a strong 
defensive line along the banks of the 
Monocacy River and the railroad em- 
bankment near the Georgetown Pike. He 
also stationed troops north along the 
Monocacy to the Jug Bridge in case the 
Confederates moved on Baltimore. His 
men were thus well placed to contest a 
Confederate advance despite their small 
numbers. 

Wallace did not expect to win the 
coming battle. Considering that this was 
his first field command after Shiloh, the 
prospects of a loss weighed heavily on his 
mind. As he later wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy, “The risk of battle taken, if I lost, 
as seemed inevitable, the chief of staff 
[Halleck] in Washington, having at last 
the excuse for which he had been so long 
lying in wait, would not spare me.” How- 
ever, in his determination to stay and 
fight, Wallace realized three objectives: 
(1) to make the enemy disclose his 
strength; (2) to make him disclose where 
he was going; and, (3) if to Washington 
(as Wallace suspected) to delay him long 
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enough to enable General Grant to for- 
ward troops for the defense of the city.?! 

Late on July 8 Wallace received unex- 
pected but welcome assistance. Though 
alarms had been sounded about Early’s 
force since July 1, Halleck, whom Grant 
had left in charge of Washington’s de- 
fense, believed that General Hunter 
would arrive in time to deal with Early 
and had delayed asking Grant for troops. 
Grant had also done nothing in response 
to the alarms, because he believed Early 
was with Lee. As late as July 3, with the 
Confederates already in Martinsburg, 
Grant maintained in a message to Hal- 
leck, “Early’s corps is now here.” 

On July 5, Grant, at City Point, was 
informed that Confederate deserters were 
claiming Early had moved down the Val- 
ley toward Washington. Responding to 
this information, Grant, on July 6, sent 
the veteran 3rd Division of the VI Corps, 
commanded by Brigadier General James 
B. Ricketts, from the trenches at Peters- 
burg to Baltimore with an ultimate des- 
tination of Harper’s Ferry. As the train 
from Baltimore with Ricketts aboard 
approached Frederick Junction late on 
July 8, it was stopped by Wallace who in- 
formed the general of the impending 
situation. According to Wallace, 
Ricketts replied, “give Early a clear road 
to Washington! Never—never! We'll stay 
here. Give me your orders.” 

Ricketts’ 3,400 men were veterans, 
and knowing he could rely on their ex- 
perience, Wallace placed them along the 
Georgetown Pike to guard the road to 
Washington. The remainder of the troops 
under Tyler were placed north from the 
railroad bridge to the Jug Bridge, guard- 
ing the road to Baltimore. Wallace was 
thus set to contest a force which some had 
told him was as large as 30,000, but which 
actually totaled about 17,000 infantry 
and cavalry and thirty-six guns. His own 
force totaled about 6,200, plus Alex- 
ander’s six Parrotts and a 24-pounder 
howitzer from the blockhouse at the rail- 
road bridge. Wallace was seriously out- 
numbered and outgunned but he did 
have the advantage of terrain. 

On Saturday morning, July 9, the 
Confederates marched out of Frederick. 
Wallace, posted on a hill above the rail- 
road bridge, watched them make the turn 
south onto the road to Washington. His 
suspicions had been correct. The Con- 
federates were headed for the capital and, 
only Wallace’s army could bar their way. 
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The ensuing battle was hard fought. 
Wallace’s choice of terrain and placement 
of veteran troops was excellent. His men 
were able to hold their ground against re- 
peated assaults. Late in the afternoon, 
Early sent the division commanded by 
Major General John B. Gordon across a 
ford on the Monocacy about a mile south 
of the Georgetown Pike bridge. Gordon’s 
approximately 3,300 veteran troops, 
which included the remnants of the 
famed Stonewall Brigade, moved against 
Ricketts’ men, who had swung around to 
meet them. It was a fierce fight between 
men who had seen the worst of the war. 
Gordon later described his attack: “I re- 
call no charge of the war, except that of 
the 12th of May against Hancock, in 
which my brave fellows seemed so swayed 
by an enthusiasm which amounted al- 
most to a martial delirium; and the swell 
of the Southern yell rose high above the 
din of battle as they rushed upon the 
resolute Federals and hurled them back 
upon the second line.... Wallace’s army, 
after the most stubborn resistance and 
heavy loss, was driven from the railroad 
and pike in the direction of Baltimore.”?? 
Eventually, Gordon’s men flanked 
Ricketts’ troops and Wallace was forced 
to retreat toward Baltimore. Covering the 
retreat of the main army, about six hun- 
dred of General Tyler’s men, stationed at 
the Jug Bridge, held out until six o'clock 
that evening against Rodes’ division. 
Wallace had sustained 1,300 killed, 
wounded and missing while Early had 
lost at least eight hundred men.” 

Even though Wallace lost the battle, 
he made the Confederates pay dearly in 
terms of time. What the Confederates 
thought would be a “brushing aside” of 
one hundred days’ men proved to be, ac- 
cording to General John B. Gordon, “One 
of the severest battles ever fought.” After 
the war, Wallace would have a chance 
meeting with Gordon, then a U.S. Sena- 
tor. According to Wallace, Gordon told 
him, “that he was the only person who 
had whipped him during the war.” 
Wallace disagreed because he had not 
won the battle. Wallace then quoted Gor- 
don: “In that sense... you are right; but 
you snatched Washington out of our 
hands—there was the defeat. The duty of 
driving you off the road fell to me; and I 
did it, but not until you had repulsed sev- 
eral attacks, and crippled us so seriously 
we could not begin pushing our army for- 
ward until next morning about ten 


Infantrymen of the 10th Vermont retreat across the open span of a railroad bridge 
over the Monocacy River at the conclusion of the battle. 


o’clock.” Early’s army camped on the 
battlefield that night. They moved on 
Washington the next morning and began 
arriving before Fort Stevens, on the 
northern side of the city’s defense line, 
about noon on July 11.74 

At the outset of the battle Wallace 
had warned the authorities in Washing- 
ton that Early was moving toward Wash- 
ington: “I have been fighting General 
Early here since seven o’clock.... It is evi- 
dent now that he is aiming at Washing- 
ton.... If you have not already strength- 
ened the defensive force at Washington, 
I respectfully suggest the necessity for do- 
ing it amply and immediately.” It was not 
until July 9, the day of the battle, that 
Grant ordered the balance of the VI 
Corps, about 11,000 men, sent to Wash- 
ington. Leaving on July 10, they em- 
barked on a thirty-six-hour journey by 
steamship. Veterans of the XIX Corps, be- 
ing transported aboard steamships from 
New Orleans to Petersburg, were re- 
routed at Ft. Monroe to Washington. 
Fresh troops thus arrived at the defenses 
of Washington on July 11 just as Jubal 
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Early was about to advance on Fort 
Stevens. The combination of veteran 
troops and the formidable works forced 
Early to retreat from Washington on July 
12 after brief skirmishing. Wallace’s battle 
along the banks of the Monocacy had 
given Grant just enough time to reinforce 
the city. 

Immediately after the battle, how- 
ever, Wallace was not viewed as a hero, 
especially by the powers in Washington. 
On July 11 he was removed from com- 
mand of the VIII Army Corps by order 
of President Lincoln, on the advice of 
Halleck and Grant, and replaced by Ma- 
jor General E.O.C. Ord. He retained com- 
mand of the Middle Department. On July 
15, the National Intelligencer commented, 
“Military incompetence on the Upper 
Potomac has been reinforced by military 
incompetence in Baltimore, as illustrated 
by Major General Lew. Wallace who is re- 
tained in command just long enough to 
lose the battle of Monocacy, and then su- 
perseded by a capable officer in the field, 
while he is needlessly retained in com- 
mand of the Department, as if only to 
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Major General John B. Gordon 
National Archives 


“.«» you snatched Washington 
out of our hands—there was 
the defeat.” 


multiply the chances of confusion by the 
possible intrusion of his alacrity for blun- 
dering...” The same article also accused 
the president and the military of negli- 
gence in allowing Early to reach Wash- 
ington, stating “...let the President of the 
United States be assured that for these 
things his countrymen will hold him to 
a strict account, and that they will exact 
full atonement for the great indignity 
which the nation has just suffered in the 
eyes of the world.”*> The near capture of 
the capital was to invoke criticism of the 
administration and Grant from several 
newspapers. 

Within days the emergency had 
passed, and by July 14 Wallace was rein- 
stated to full command. As a result of the 
recent rebel raid, the military command 
concentrated on ridding the Shenandoah 
Valley of Early and his army. Some of the 
northern press had begun to praise 
Wallace as the savior of the nation’s capi- 
tal. The July 18 Philadelphia Inquirer was 
the most vocal: “It is but absolute justice 
to General Wallace to say that his late 
battle at Monocacy was perhaps of as 
great moment to the history of this war 
and of the nation as any battle fought 
since treason, three years ago, fired upon 
the fall of Sumter.” The article added that 
Wallace had fought against “overwhelm- 
ing odds,” and sounded the theme which 


was to be picked up and reiterated about 
Monocacy: “Had that battle not have 
been fought so obstinately and so effec- 
tively, the Rebel invaders would have 
gained one day in their designed attack 
upon the national capital, when they 
might have found it measurably defense- 
less, and unprepared to repel assault.”?6 
The July 22 New York Times echoed these 
sentiments: “General Wallace showed a 
more thorough appreciation of what the 
emergency demanded, a more resolute 
purpose to discover and face the actual 
danger, whatever it might be, and did 
more practical service than any other 
military officer north of the Potomac.”?” 
A few in Washington also praised 
Wailace. On July 13, Halleck sent an an- 
gry message to Stanton saying he had 
learned that Montgomery Blair, Lincoln’s 
postmaster general and political crony, 
furious over Early’s burning of his man- 
sion in Silver Spring, had accused the of- 
ficers in command of Washington of be- 
ing “poltroons,” adding “that there were 
not more than 500 rebels on the Silver 
Spring road and we had 1,000,000 of men 
in arms; that it was a disgrace; that Gen- 
eral Wallace was in comparison with 
them far better, as he would at least 
fight.”?® How that must have galled 
Halleck, Wallace’s old nemesis! 

Having saved Washington, Wallace 
was once again a darling of the northern 
public, but he understood exactly what 
that meant. As he stated in a letter to his 
sister, “My place here is thorny.... I 
struggle on the best I can. My motto is, 
I'll do my best. The flogging at Monocacy 
was not a very severe one.... The rebs 
didn’t get Washington. I am now really 
getting more credit than I deserve—so 
it goes with our people—the dog they 
kicked yesterday becomes their hero 
today.””? 

The overall success of the Battle of 
Monocacy forced Grant to reconsider his 
opinion of Wallace. As a result, Wallace 
was partially reconciled with Grant. In his 
official report of the last year of the war, 
Grant demonstrated that he understood 
the importance of Wallace’s contribution: 
“His force was not sufficient to insure 
success, but he fought the enemy, never- 
theless, and although it resulted in a de- 
feat to our arms, yet it detained the en- 
emy and thereby served to enable General 
Wright to reach Washington with two 
divisions of the Sixth Corps and the ad- 


vance of the Nineteenth Corps.”*? 


Grant’s most important statement 
came as a result of renewed criticism of 
Wallace raised in General Adam Badeau’s 
postwar book, Life of Grant. In response 
to Badeau’s book, Wallace sent Grant 
statements supporting his version of 
events from some of the officers who had 
marched with him. Grant’s March 10, 
1868, reply demonstrates the extent to 
which the battle of Monocacy had re- 
deemed Wallace in Grant’s eyes. While 
Grant opened with “I can only state that 
my orders to you were given verbally, to 
a staff officer, to communicate, and that 
they were substantially as given by Gen. 
Badeau in his book,” he went on to say 
he had never seen the memorandum 
which reached Wallace that day. Grant 
continued: “The statements which I now 
return seem to exonerate you from the 
great point of blame, your taking the 
wrong road, or different road from the 
one directed from Crump’s Landing to 
Pittsburg Landing. All your subsequent 
military career showed you active and 
ready in the execution of every order you 
received. Your promptness in moving 
from Baltimore to Monocacy, Maryland, 
in 1864, and meeting the enemy in force 
far superior to you own, when Washing- 
ton was threatened, is a case particularly 
in point. There you could scarcely have 
hoped for a victory. But you delayed the 
enemy and enabled me to get troops from 
City Point, Virginia, in time to save the 
City. That act I regarded as most praise- 
worthy.” Here was strong support from 
Wallace’s old commander; the man 
whose criticism had ultimately led to his 
loss of field command.?! 

Grant’s final judgement on the Battle 
of Monocacy was contained in his mem- 
oirs, written in 1885: “General Wallace 
contributed on this occasion, by the de- 
feat of the troops under him, a greater 
benefit to the Cause than often falls to 
the lot of a commander of an equal force 
to render by means of a victory.”*? 

If Wallace lost the battle of Mon- 
ocacy, what were the circumstances that 
made him the military hero of this cam- 
paign? His stand at Monocacy was the 
only recognizable attempt to stop Early 
in an otherwise amateur Union military 
response to his rapid advance through the 
Shenandoah Valley. Hunter had aban- 
doned the Valley, leaving it open to Early. 
Halleck, whom Grant had charged with 
the responsibility of defending Washing- 
ton, was vacillating and indecisive, wait- 
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ing until almost too late to call for rein- 
forcements, although he knew the North- 
ern capital was woefully undermanned. 
At City Point, Grant, in spite of all the 
information available to him, simply 
failed to recognize the truth of Early’s 
threat and respond to it. 

In contrast, Lew Wallace was confi- 
dent and decisive. He understood the 
threat posed by Early and immediately 
set out to confront him with all his avail- 
able forces. Wallace had clear objectives 
and entertained no false hopes of victory. 
At Monocacy, Wallace fought against 
heavy odds, especially in artillery, but 
used terrain and his troops expertly to 
hold Early for one day, ultimately saving 
Washington from capture by a Confed- 
erate army. This act brought Wallace the 
admiration of the American public and 
the grudging respect of at least some of 
his military commanders. 

Wallace commanded the Middle 
Department until war’s end. He also 
served as a member of the military court 
trying the Lincoln assassins and later pre- 
sided over the trial of Henry Wirz, the 
commandant of Andersonville prison. 
Wallace’s postwar career was exemplary. 
Continuing in public service, he was a 
territorial governor of New Mexico dur- 
ing the vicious local conflict known as the 
Lincoln County War, which involved the 
notorious gunslinger Billy the Kid. He 
then moved on to become the U.S. en- 
voy to the Ottoman Empire, and a close 
friend of the Sultan. The 1880 publica- 
tion of his novel, Ben-Hur, elevated him 
to the level of celebrity. Only the Bible 
outsold Ben-Hur in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The success of the book freed him 
to continue his writings and to pursue 
personal pleasures such as painting and 
music. Lew Wallace not only could play 
a violin, he could make them as well! His 
inquisitive mind was ever active and by 
the time of his death in 1905 he had seven 
patents for various inventions registered 
with the patent office, mostly relating to 
railroad technology, but including also 
one for a collapsible fishing rod. Mind- 
ful of his military interests and career, 
he joined many of his peers on a nation- 
wide lecture circuit, speaking of his ad- 
venturous life. He remained an active 
member of Civil War veterans’ associa- 
tions. For Wallace, the circumstances 
surrounding Shiloh would always re- 
main a shadow, but more importantly he 
would never forget the importance of his 


crucial stand along the banks of the 
Monocacy River south of Frederick, 
Maryland. His own words are the best 
epitaph for the Battle of Monocacy: 
“These men died to save the nation’s 


capital and they did save it.”*? 


GLORIA BAKER SWIFT was born in 
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Northern Arizona University with a de- 
gree in American History. Specializing in 
military history, Gloria has been an in- 
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burg National Military Park and Harper’s 
Ferry National Historical Park. Her cur- 
rent duty station is the Monocacy Na- 
tional Battlefield. 


GAIL STEPHENS was born in Jackson 
Wyoming. She attended George Wash- 
ington University and graduated with a 
degree in International Politics. After 
working for the Department of Defense, 
she took early retirement and began to 
pursue her life-long interest in the Civil 
War full time. She has been a volunteer 
at Monocacy National Battlefield since 
May 1977. 
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on sale in stores January 10.) 


WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC? 

Poor leadership, poor staff work, poor 
morale—the workhorse of the Union armies 
often seemed unable to get it together on the 

battlefield. A panel of historians offer some 

alternative theories as to just why this was. 

—John Hennessy, Gordon Rhea, Rich Rollins, 
Stephen Sears, and John Y. Simon. 


RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR 
A variety of racial attitudes permeated the 
Civil War. —Mark Grimsley 


THE OTHER DAHLGREN 
Admiral John Dahlgren is a well-known 
Union Civil War figure. But what of his 
Confederate brother? —Bruce Allardice 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON AT 
SNAKE CREEK GAP 
A careful study of Joe Johnston’s actions at 
Resaca strikes at the heart of the myth of the 
general as timorous and non-combative. 
—Steven H. Newton 


“THE BEST HATED MAN IN THE ARMY” 
The brilliant, stormy career of 
General William Babcock Hazen. 
—James R. Furqueron 


LAST CHANCE OF VICTORY 
What were Lee’s options at the conclusion of 
the first day’s fighting at Gettysburg? And did 
he choose wisely? 
—Scott Bowden and Bill Ward 


James E.T. Lange and Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 


ONE Wo GOT AWAY 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Collection of Surratt House Museum 


Les 


JOHN SON SURRATT 
On December 6, 1870, John Harrison Surratt, implicated but never con- 
victed in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, gave a lecture at the 
Courthouse in Rockville, Maryland. In it he claimed he had known about 
the kidnap plot, but that he had nothing to do with Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion; that friends had kept news of his mother’s trial away from him; 
and that Lewis Weichman, the boarder who testified against the Surratts 
at the conspiracy trial, had been in it up to his not-quite-yet-clerical 
collar. Surratt lied. 


él 
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To take the last item first, Lewis 


Weichman, a student with Surratt at a | 


Roman Catholic seminary, was the first 
boarder to live at Mary Surratt’s board- 
ing house in Washington. He moved in 
on November 1, 1864, a month before 
Mrs. Surratt herself arrived. All the con- 
spirators went to great lengths to talk in 
open code around Weichman, never let- 
ting any real details reach his ears. 
Nevertheless, Weichman still sus- 
pected that something was going on. Af- 


ter Surratt, Booth, Arnold, and others 


were involved in the abortive capture at- 
tempt on March 17,1865, he mentioned 
his suspicions to his bosses at the War De- 
partment where he clerked, but since he 
had nothing concrete to report they did 
not follow up on this. 

On Good Friday, April 14, 1865, 
John Wilkes Booth entered the presiden- 
tial box at Ford’s Theatre, and on a laugh 
line in the play he put a bullet into 
Abraham Lincoln’s brain. He struggled 
briefly with Major Henry R. Rathbone, 
leaped to the stage and broke a bone in 
his ankle, then escaped through the stage 
door. 

Simultaneously, Lewis Powell, 
known until his execution as Lewis Payne 
or Paine, attempted to assassinate Secre- 
tary of State William Seward. George 
Atzerodt meanwhile had given up the 
vigil and failed to attempt the murder of 
Vice President Andrew Johnson. 

Powell got lost in Washington. Booth 
joined David Herold on the road, then 
the two made their way to the home of 
Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, who set the bone 
and splinted Booth’s leg. The two fugi- 
tives hid in a swampy woods not far south 
of Mudd’s home for some time while 
Thomas A. Jones supplied food and 
newspapers. 

Weichman was arrested after the as- 
sassination, as were all the residents of 
the boarding house, but his War Depart- 
ment colleagues vouched for him and re- 
lated his early suspicions to investigators. 
The police detectives then folded him 
into their investigation and took him 
around the countryside looking for 
Surratt, as he could identify the man. He 
always chivalrously maintained that he 
thought Mrs. Surratt innocent. 

Booth was shot and killed in Vir- 
ginia. Herold was returned to Washing- 
ton for trial. Atzerodt was captured in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, and 


j 
i 


the trial and later pardoned. 
Library of Congress 


Powell was rounded up with all the resi- 
dents of the Surratt boarding house in 


| Washington. Sam Arnold and Dr. Mudd 
| were arrested and tried with the others. 


Most people think that John Wilkes 
Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, originated and 


| ran the plot to murder Lincoln, Johnson, 


and Seward. He shot the head man. He 
got his target while others failed. He was 
the best known. He wrote about it after- 
ward. However, he was only a player, car- 


| rying out others’ plans. 
The genesis of the assassination plot | 


was the kidnap plot conceived in the 
spring of 1863 in the winter camp of 
then-Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, com- 
manding the Maryland Line, on the 
south bank of the North Anna River. The 
proposal was passed up through chan- 
nels, and orders issued accordingly. How- 
ever, when the military version failed, 
with Jubal Early’s raid on Washington, 
responsibility for the scheme was trans- 
ferred to the Confederate secret service, 


| of which John Harrison Surratt was a 


member. 
Surratt was a student at St. Charles 


| Borromeo seminary outside Ellicot’s 


Mills, Maryland, at the beginning of the 


summer of 1862, he stayed home and 
became United States postmaster and 
Confederate courier in his stead. Even 
when the post office passed out of Surratt 
hands on the grounds that John, at eigh- 
teen, was too young, he retained his du- 
ties as southern courier and spy. 
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Samuel B. Arnold: convicted at 


David E. Herold: one of the 
conspirators who was hanged. 
Library of Congress 


Most of the kidnap/assassination 
conspirators were known to Surratt 
through his life-long residency at 
Surrattsville, now Clinton, in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. Booth knew 
only two of the conspirators before he 
became enmeshed in the plot. Those two 
men, Samuel Arnold and Michael 


| O’Laughlen, were themselves, or had rela- 
| tives who were, Southern agents. 


Surratt knew everyone. He knew 


| Samuel Mudd, the country doctor who 


set Booth’s leg after the assassination. The 
Mudd farm was close to Surrattsville and, 
as a courier, Surratt had slept in Mudd’s 
woods on several occasions. Surratt knew 
unindicted and, at the time, unknown co- 
conspirators and war-long Confederate 


| agents Thomas Harbin and Gus Howell. 
_ Through Harbin, Surratt had close con- 
| tact with George Atzerodt, assigned to as- 
| sassinate Vice President Johnson. David 
| Herold, who escorted Booth as far as 
| Garrett’s farm where he was killed, had 
| called at Surratt’s Tavern several times. 
| Surratt’s connection to Lewis Powell was 
| through mutual acquaintance Lieutenant 


1 


Benjamin Franklin Stringfellow;' and 


| through Gus Howell who conferred with 
Civil War. After his father died in the | 


Powell before Surratt met him. Powell 
also stayed at Mary Surratt’s Washington 
boarding house before he ever met Booth 
or John Surratt. Mary Surratt herself, 
Surratt’s mother, ran safe houses first at 
the tavern and boarding house in 
Surrattsville and later at the boarding 
house in Washington. The Confederate 


d 


Lewis 
as Lewis Payne or Paine. 
Library of Congress 


government officially listed the house in 
Surattsville as one of its route points. 

It is easy to identify who was really 
running the operation by who knew the 
majority of the convicted and 
unconvicted conspirators. It was Surratt 
who knew the majority of the players. 
Surratt also knew many people who were 
never caught, indicted, or tried. Surratt 
had worn grooves in the road between 
Richmond, Washington, and Montreal. 
Booth was in Richmond only once after 
the start of the war. 

It was also John Surratt who escorted 
a late addition to the conspiracy on some 
of her trips north and south. Sarah Slater 
was a courier who joined active intelli- 
gence when her husband was sent to the 
front. From North Carolina she traveled 
to Richmond, where she was given a 
packet of papers to deliver to Montreal 
and was introduced to John Surratt and 
others who would show her the route 
north. Mrs. Slater grew up in New En- 
gland, so did not sound southern. She 
spoke fluent French and was perfectly 
suited to travel to French-speaking 
Montreal.? 

John Surratt was the best of agents. 
He gave no one away—not during his 
flight, nor his imprisonment, nor during 
his trials. He even failed to implicate any- 
one during the self-serving plaint he 
called a lecture in Rockville. He main- 
tained that the Confederate government 
had nothing to do with the kidnap plot, 
but if that were so, why were most of the 


Colonel Bradly T. Johnson: 


the originator of the kidnap plot. 
U.S. Army Military History Institute 


conspirators Confederate intelligence 
agents? Are we to believe that all of those 
agents who had been loyal throughout 
the war suddenly went wild? Are we to 
believe that Booth suddenly came up 
with a kidnap plot identical to one that 
had circulated through Confederate mili- 
tary and intelligence organizations for a 
year? 

Booth’s only known previous clan- 
destine activity had been to run quinine 


| from north to south. Surratt was an ac- 


tive courier and agent from July 1862 
until he left the United States on Easter 
Sunday 1865, two days after the assassi- 
nation. 

A truly telling indication that Surratt 
was not only part of the kidnap plot, but 
was worried that he might be discovered, 
is that he transferred all of the property 
he inherited from his father to his mother 
on January 3, 1865. Maryland had just 
passed a new constitution, wherein a per- 
son convicted of treason forfeited his 
property to the state. The deed of trans- 
fer said, in part: 

...in consideration of...one thou- 
sand dollars... paid by my... mother, 
I... grant, bargain, and sell unto my 
said mother...all my undivided 
interest, in and to... land in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland.... 
Together with all the buildings and 
appurtenances... also... to a lot piece 
or parcel of land, also in Prince 
George’s County... separated from 
the Land heretofore described... also 


all my undivided interest in and to a 
house and lot in Washington City- 
District of Columbia, ... on H St bet 
6 & 7 Street... a brick House with 
land and premises... together with 
all and every piece parcel of 
property of every kind and descrip- 
tion that I now own or may be... 
entitled to, both real and personal as 
coming from my said Father, or his 
estate in Washington City... and in 
Prince George’s County... or else 
where... in consideration of the 
sum... paid by my... mother Mary E. 
Surratt, and the natural love and 
affection I have for her, ... all my 
rights, title interest or Claim at Law 
or in equity...’ 

In fact Surratt did not have to trans- 
fer title to his mother in order for her to 
collect rents and run the properties. He 
could simply have appointed her as his 
agent and gone about his business, but 
he instead chose to “sell” herthe property. 

Surratt left Canada after the execu- 
tion of his mother and the other con- 


| spirators, fleeing first to England, then to 


Italy, where he served in the Papal Zouves. 
Recognized and arrested, he escaped and 
fled to Egypt, but was captured as he 
stepped off the ship. 

John Harrison Surratt’s trials began 
when he was returned to Washington, in 


| his Rockville words, “a captive in irons,” 


in 1867. Although it now had a leading 


| conspiritor in its power, the United States 


government failed to convict John Surratt 
of anything because of an odd sequence 
of prosecutorial failure and changes of 
public sentiment. 

Immediately after the assassination, 
Lincoln was looked on by many as a 
demi-god, and woe betide anyone who 
would speak ill of him. However, after the 
passage of three years, many remembered 
that they hadn't liked him much when 
he was alive. Furthermore, the District of 
Columbia, sited as it was on the very bor- 
der of the Confederacy, was populated by 
persons of both Northern and Southern 
persuation. Those of southern conviction 
felt that the murderer of Abraham Lin- 
coln had avenged the South. She was bro- 
ken, her economy in shambles, her men 
gone, her women widows, orphans, or 
sonless mothers. The slaves who would 
have helped rebuild her were now de- 
manding (horrors!) wages. It was too 


' much fora good rebel to bear. There may 
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John Harrison Surratt: a 
pictured as a member of 


the Papal Zouaves. 
Collection of the Surratt House Museum 


also have been some sympathy element | 
because John Surratt’s mother, Mary, was 
the first woman executed by the federal | 
government. Many thought her innocent, 
and some still do, though the evidence is 
that she was fully involved. Southern 
sympathizers hated Lincoln when he was 
alive and his death had only temporarily 
interrupted their hatred. 

Civil indictment #4731 was issued 
against John Surratt on February 4, 1867, 
charging him with the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln. The wording of the 
indictment paralleled that of the charges | 
under which the assassination conspira- | 
tors were tried two years before. 

Trial began on June 10, 1867, before 
Judge George P. Fisher of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, as it 
was known then. The jury heard conflict- 
ing testimony as to the whereabouts of 
Surratt on April 14, 1865. 

A maid at Mary Surratt’s boarding 
house testified that John stopped by the 
house briefly to change his clothes early 
that morning. John Wilkes Booth’s bar- 
ber testified that Surratt accompanied 
Booth when the latter stopped in that 
morning. Two other people who barely 
knew Surratt testified that he was out- 
side Ford’s Theatre the evening of the as- 
sassination. On the other hand, various 
witnesses placed him in Elmira, New 
York, on the 15th. 
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In the immediate aftermath of | 


Lincon’s assassination, George Atzerodt, 


| when questioned by relatives as to 


whether Ulysses S. Grant had also been 
killed, stated that he had if the man sent 
after him had been successful. 

Grant, enroute to New Jersey at the 
time, reported later that someone at- 
tempted to enter his locked railway car 
during the journey. He neglected to state 


Surratt could have boarded Grant’s 
train in Washington, left it at either Bal- 
timore or Philadelphia, and taken an- 
other train north to Canandaigua and 
thence Elmira. He would have reached 
Elmira in plenty of time to make sure he 
was seen by various citizens. We shall 
never know the truth of this. 

After a trial lasting sixty-two days of 
hot sticky Washington summer, the 
Surrat jury hung along sectional lines. 


| Those of Northern origin voted to con- 


vict. Those of Southern origin voted to 
acquit. We do not know whether they 


Carrington duly secured two sepa- 


_ rate indictments of Surratt from two 
| separate grand juries on the treason 


used whatever conflict there was in the | 


evidence to find reasonable doubt, or 
whether they were simply exercising jury 
nullification: in other words, they knew 
he was guilty but were not going to con- 


| vict him. 


After his first failure, Edward C. 
Carrington, United States attorney for the 


charge, Nos. 5920 and 6594. The treason 
indictment gave the last date of Surratt’s 
offenses as April 15, 1864. The indict- 
ments were not secured until June 1868. 
The District of Columbia had a statute 
of limitations of two years for all crimes 


| except fraud or murder. 
just where along the route the attempt | 
| was made. 


When the first treason indictment 
was presented, Judge Fisher raised the 
defense of limitations and dismissed the 
case. Carrington appealed. In a 6-page 
brief referring back to ancient Anglo- 
Saxon law, he claimed that limitations 
had to be specifically pleaded by the de- 
fense and could not be raised by the 
judge. The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia ruled that the limitation was 
founded on a statute rather than com- 
mon law and there was no need to go 
back to common law to find who could 
raise the statutory limit. Carrington ap- 
pealed the decision, but his appeal was 
dismissed. 

After the dismissal of the first trea- 


_ son indictment, the foreman of the sec- 


District of Columbia, decided he would | 


never get a conviction on the assassina- 
tion indictment. Instead of retrying 
Surratt he proposed a new indictment 
based on the 1862 treason statute. Since 
it was well known that Surratt had been 
a Confederate courier and spy the pros- 
ecutor thought that even a slightly South- 
ern biased jury might find Surratt guilty. 
It was unlikely that a death penalty could 
result from such an indictment, but at 
least he would have managed to convict. 
Unfortunately for Carrington, he 
had failed to indict Surratt on a treason 
charge in a timely manner. Surratt’s flight 
through Canada, England, Italy, and 
Egypt had taken up much valuable time 
and the clock was ticking. It continued 
to tick during his trial for murder. Dis- 
trict Attorney Carrington consulted act- 
ing Attorney General Oliver H. Brown- 
ing, who replied that it was worth a try. 
Carrington had to do something quickly 
because Surratt’s lawyers had filed a 
speedy trial motion on April 2, 1867. 


NUMBER 2 


ond grand jury wrote across the last in- 
dictment, “Ignoramus.” This was not a 
slight on Mr. Carrington, but merely the 
Latin for “We ignore,” and is, we have al- 
ways felt, a fitting end to the government's 
attempts to prosecute John Surratt. 

It can be said that treason was the 
wrong charge as well. It probably should 
have been espionage. We will never know 
if Surratt’s lawyers would have raised the 


| defense of foreign agency at a trial for 


treason. Surratt considered himself and 
his coconspirators to have been citizens 


| of the Confederacy, fighting on her be- 
_ half. The state of Maryland had been pre- 


vented by force from seceeding. The loy- 
alty of the vast majority of citizens of 
Southern Maryland, and of a good many 
Baltimoreans, was to the Confederacy. 

As soon as he was a free man, Surratt 
took off for South America. Returning 
to the U.S., he fell on hard times. For a 
while he attempted to make a living as a 
tobacco commission merchant, some- 
thing like a futures trader, but was not 
much good at it. 

By 1870 he needed money so badly 
he agreed to give the Rockville lecture. 
He repeated the lecture in Baltimore on 


| December 29, 1870. The day after that, 
| he was arrested by the Treasury Depart- 


ment for not having paid his “tobacco 
factor” license fee in 1868. 

Surratt had to find a way to make a 
living. While he was on the run and be- 
ing tried for murder and indicted for 
treason the property he had deeded to his 
mother was consumed by debt. Anna 
Surratt, John’s sister, was unable to make 
the properties pay. John’s older brother 
Isaac was still off civil engineering in 
Texas or Mexico where he was safe from 


the wrath of the Union government. The | 
Washington town house that went down | 


in history as the gathering place for 
agents was sold for debt. (It is now a Chi- 
nese restaurant.) The Surrattsville house 
had several notes, or mortgages, and the 
holder of the notes foreclosed. The bal- 
ance of the money after the notes were 
paid was remitted to Anna Surratt. 
Surratt finally found employment 
with the Baltimore Steam Packet Co. in 
the early 1870s. This was the steamship 
company known as the Old Bay Line, 
which operated packet boats carrying 
cargo and passengers between Norfolk, 
Virginia and Baltimore. In 1872, he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Victorine Hunter, a 


cousin of Francis Scott Key. Together they | 


produced seven children, but only four 
of them survived infancy, as was not un- 
common in those times. 

In 1894, the Society of the Army and 
Navy of the Confederate States in Mary- 


land, a veterans organization for rebels, | 


listed him as a member with his position 
having been “Messenger, Secret Service 
Bureau,” and living at 1825 Edmunston 
Avenue in Baltimore. Membership in the 
organization required a vote by a two- 
thirds majority of the members. The can- 
didate had to be known to have served 
honorably. 

Also listed as members were: 

Arnold, Samuel B., private, Co. A., 
1st Maryland Infantry. Sam Arnold was 
convicted at the trial of the assassination 
conspirators and later pardoned. 

Atzerodt, Henry, private, Co. FE. 2nd 


Maryland Infantry. Henry was brother to | 
George, hanged for conspiracy in the as- 


sassination. 


Johnson, Bradley T., brigadier gen- | 


eral, who originated the army kidnap 
plot. 

Jones, Thomas A., listed as Chief 
Agent, Secret Service in Maryland. Jones 
assisted the escape of Booth and Herold 
and was John Surratt’s superior. 


EDWARD CODRINGTON CARRINGTON 


E; was born in Halifax, Virginia, in 
1824. His father was Edward 
Codrington Carrington (If), the recipi- 
ent of a medal for gallant service in the 
War of 1812. His grandfather, the origi- 
nal Edward Codrington Carrington, 


was a general and a close associate of | 


General Washington in the Revolution 
and the first United States Marshal of 
Virginia. 

Young Carrington enrolled in the 
Virginia Military Institute in 1841, but 
failed to graduate with the Class of 
1844. He then went off to fight in the 
Mexican War. By the end of the war he 
was captain of Company K of the Ist 
Virginia Regiment. 

He returned from the Mexican War 
in 1848 a hero. The city of Richmond 
presented him with a sword in recog- 
nition of his gallantry and he went on 
to become an attorney and serve in the 
Virginia legislature. 

We have not discovered how, but 


Carrington stayed in the army. He | 
might have been a reservist on half pay, | 


or serving in the Virginia legislature 


may not have precluded his also being | 
j 


in the United States Army. A few years 
before the Civil War he moved to the 
District of Columbia. By 1860 he had 
been promoted to brigadier general. 


dward Codrington Carrington | 


Thirty-seven-years-old, one of the 
highest ranking officers in the army, he 
could have had a senior command in 
either the Union or Confederate army. 
Either way there probably would have 
been biographies written, statues 
erected, and so forth, in his honor. But 
on the brink of war, Carrington re- 
signed his commission. 

Carrington’s brothers, William 
and James, served in the Confederate 
army. One of his cousins, Edward, was 
a Union general. But Edward Codring- 
ton appears to have disliked the con- 
cept of “drawing his [presentation] 
sword against his native state,” and 
chose to scabbard his sword almost 
completely, though he did organize the 
District of Columbia Home Guard, the 
equivalent of a National Guard unit, 
troops who would only be called into 
service if the District of Columbia were 
attacked. 

On his resignation he accepted the 
post of United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia. It was this post 
that brought him the responsibility of 
prosecuting John Surratt for the mur- 
der of Abraham Lincoln. He gave it a 
valiant try; but for the regional loyal- 
ties of the jury, he might have won. 

He was outshone not only by his 
father and grandfather but by his son, 
Edward Codrington Carrington (IV), 
a strong supporter of Teddy Roosevelt 
and a Bullmoose candidate for the 
United States Senate from Maryland, 
who ended his career running for bor- 
ough president of Brooklyn. The line 
finally ended after an Edward Codring- 
ton Carrington (VII), whose obituary 
appeared in Fortune. It was a long and 
illustrious line. 

No biography has ever been writ- 
ten of Carrington. There was one ar- 
ticle touching on his Home Guard ac- 
tivity in the Washington Star, Sunday, 
January 14, 1944, and an obituary in 
the same paper in June 1892 after his 
death on the third. 


Left: Edward Codrington Carrington; 
drawing by Katherine DeWitt, Jr., from a 
photograph published in the Washington 
Star, January 14, 1944. 
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When Surratt retired from the Old 
Bay Line in August of 1915, he had risen 
to the position of general freight agent 
and auditor. He died of “pleuro-pneumo- 
nia’ on April 21, 1916, fifty-one years and 
six days after the assassination and eight 
days after his seventy-second birthday. A 
key figure in the murder of Abraham Lin- 
coln, he had outlived all the other con- 
spirators. LS 


JAMES E.T. LANGE is a lawyer/historian 
and KATHERINE DEWITT, JR. is a sci- 
entist/historian. They have published and 
lectured on the Lincoln assassination, 
serial murder, and famous crimes. Their 
book Chappaquiddick: The Real Story was 
published by St. Martins Press in 1993. 
They are working on a book about the 
Lincoln assassination. 


NOTES: 

1. Benjamin Franklin Stringfellow (pictured 
below) was a spy throughout the war. 
From his early actions in northern Virginia 
to his spying on Vice President Johnson 
on April 1, 1865. He is best known from 
Union files on his activities and a letter he 
wrote to Jefferson Davis when Davis was 
writing his memoirs. If not for this letter, 
which mentions his spying activities in 
Washington in 1865, none of us would 
probably know who he is. Like many other 
people directly and peripherally involved 
with the assassination, Stringfellow spent 
a long time in Canada right after the war 
before returning to Virginia to take holy 
orders as an Episcopal priest. 


Virginia Historical Society 


2. See James O. Hall, “The Veiled Lady,” North 
& South, vol. 3, #6, August 2000. 

3. This document is recorded at Liber FS.2, 
folio 368 of the land records of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. 
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Shelby and his men at Westport 
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CIVIL WAR STUDIES ON THE ROAD with Gary W. Gallagher 


The University of Virginia School of Continuing and Professional Studies 
and the University of Virginia Alumni Association present 


ROBERT E. LEE AND THE 
CONFEDERATE HIGH COMMAND 


Marcu 14 - 18, 2001 ¢ CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Did the South have the military leadership 
it needed to win the Civil War? Join Gary W. 
Gallagher and other talented historians, including 
Robert K. Krick and Joseph T. Glatthaar, at the 
Mills House Hotel in the heart of historic 
Charleston to take a fresh look at the strategic and 
tactical leadership skills of Robert E. Lee and the 
Confederate High Command. 


Together, in lectures, walking tours, and 
lively discussions, we will place the South’s 
military strategy in broad perspective, evaluate 
the performances of key commanders, examine 
critical military engagements, and assess the 
impact of the Confederate High Command on 
the ultimate outcome of the war. 


You will also enjoy free time, built into the 
schedule, to allow you to indulge in the many 
attractions of Charleston - museums, historic 
sites, beautiful gardens, golf, shopping, gourmet 
dining, and more. 


By the end of this unique program you will 
have a richer understanding of Confederate 
military leadership, its link to the broader 
Southern war effort, and its impact on the 
national morale of both the South and the North. 


—_ UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THT 


School of Continuing and Professional Studies 
Center for University Programs 
PO. Box 400764, Charlottesville, VA 22904 USA 
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Do You Know? 


. The controversial Augustus 
Buell, who wrote The Cannon- 
eer, reputedly served in this unit. 

. Secretary of War Simon Cam- 
eron’s brother was killed at the 
head of this regiment at First 
Bull Run. 

. Who was the youngest Confed- 
erate general? 

. Who were the “Galvanized Yan- 
Kees”? 

. This ironclad was the first war- 
ship to be sunk by a mine. 

6. Where is Confederate Brigadier 
General Barnard Bee buried? 


TEASER 


This son of a Scottish immigrant 
doctor, was a leading War Demo- 
crat as well as a major general. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 

are below. If you know the answer 

to the teaser question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 

The author of the correct answer 

drawn from the North & South hat 

will receive a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 


The “Teaser” question in volume 3, 
#7 was “What is the location of the 
only shrine to Abraham Lincoln 
west of the Mississippi?” Several 
correct answers were received, and 
the name drawn from the North & 
South hat was that of Candy Quinn 
of Reston, Virgina. She receives as 
her prize a copy of the recently pub- 
lished This Astounding Close: The 
Road To Bennett Place. 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY 
HIOME -—AT WAR 


Susan Lyons Hughes 


Ellen Kenton McGaughey Wallace, Sassrah Eager Treadway, Martha Buford Jones, 

Josie Underwood Nazro, Frances Dallam Peter, George Browder, Lizzie Hardin, Ann Field 
Clay, Benjamin Dunlavy, Henry Bottom. These are the names of real people. These are not 
the names of the great heroes of the Civil War, but these people were heroes in the sense that 
they made sacrifices, endured, and, in most cases, survived the Civil War. Unionists and 
secessionists. Male and female. Rich, poor, and somewhere in between. 

All were Kentuckians and civilians who found their lives changed forever by the war. 


Louisville civilians flee the approach of the Confederate Army. Frank and Marie Wood collection 
ar a 4 => F/ s—— 
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WITH ECONOMIC, COMMERCIAL, 
FAMILIAL, AND PERSONAL TIES to 
both the North and the South, at the be- 
ginning of the war most Kentuckians 
were reluctant to commit either their po- 
litical support or their arms to either side. 
Most Kentuckians in 1861 favored sla- 
very; even if they owned no slaves them- 
selves, they wanted no part of an eco- 
nomic or social system not based upon 
the subordination of the black race. On 
the other hand, most Kentuckians fa- 
vored the preservation of the Union, and 
could not imagine their state or any other 
state not a part of the Union of States 
which their forefathers had fought so 
hard to create and maintain. As war broke 
out in 1861, Kentucky’s government first 
established a policy of neutrality between 
the warring North and South, although 
many young male Kentuckians left the 
state to join either the Confederate or the 
Union army. Kentucky’s government, af- 
ter vacillating for several months during 
the summer of 1861, came down firmly 
on the side of the Union after state elec- 
tions in August 1861. The official govern- 
ment policy of Kentucky throughout the 
war was support of the Union. 


When the war came to Kentucky in 
the late summer and fall of 1862, Ken- 
tuckians saw first-hand the devastation 
of battles at Richmond and Perryville, 
and numerous civilians suffered from re- 
peated skirmishes and raids through the 
state. A relatively brief period of active 
campaigning within the Commonwealth 
was followed by a long period of guer- 


rilla activity or 1863 sai the én: of 
the war in 1865. When the war moved 
farther south, Kentucky civilians saw the 
level of violence escalate as guerrillas— 
often with ties to neither side—looted, 
burned, and killed. The federal govern- 
ment’s harsh reaction and retaliation 
against these guerrillas—and other civil- 
ians who were sometimes innocent— 
spawned serious criticism and even re- 
prisals among Kentuckians. While the 
federal government initially pursued a 
“hands-off” policy when it came to the 
slaves of Kentuckians, by 1863 the re- 
cruitment of blacks into the army and 
their subsequent freedom gave Kentuck- 
ians new reasons to reject the Union 
cause that they had supported only two 
years before. 


KENTUCKY CIVILIANS 
DURING NEUTRALITY AND 
THE SECESSION CRISIS 


he initial confusion about loyal- 
ties as the war began is best de- 
scribed in the diary of Josie 
Underwood. Josie was a young woman 
of about twenty living in Bowling Green, 


Kentucky, when the Confederates oc- 
cupied the town in September 1861. 
Her father, one of Bowling Green’s lead- 
ing citizens, was a staunch Unionist. 
Her diary often reflects her Unionist 
sentiments, but we must sympathize 
with Josie when some of her child- 
hood friends take up arms for the 
other side: 
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The all absorbing question here 

.. is the breaking up of the Union 
and it seems no longer a question 
but a fact—though Pa seems to 
think if the border states stand firm 
it may yet be saved. In the hope of 
saving Kentucky and preventing her 
passing an ordinance of secession, 
Uncle Joseph Underwood and a 
number of other prominent old 
men of the state who had retired 
from politics have again entered and 
been elected to the legislature of the 
state—who don’t realize that in the 
event of war, Kentucky would be re- 
baptized “the Dark and Bloody 
Ground.” They are trying to keep 
Kentucky neutral—but it is pretty 
hard in these exciting times when 
every man, woman and child is 
wrought up to the highest pitch of 
excitement .... Ma has always been 
the most intense Southerner I ever 
knew and hated Abolitionists as 
envious meddlers and had little use 
for anything above “Mason and 
Dixon’s Line” and she says now to 
think that the South will be so 
foolish as to break up the country 
for which their fathers fought, bled 
and died and give up the old Flag to 
the Yankees—instead of staying in 
the Union and fighting for their 
rights under the Constitution of our 
fathers—is more than she can 
bear.... 

All the men in Bowling Green of 
any position or prominence 
whatever are Union men—and yet 
many of these men have wild 
reckless unthinking inexperienced 
sons who make so much noise 
secession as to almost drown their 
fathers’ wiser council....' 


Presentation of a flag to 
Kentucky volunteers at Camp 
Bruce, near Cynthiana, 
Kentucky. Sketched by Captain Finch for 
Harper’s Weekly 


Another whose family was strongly 
pro-Union when the war began was Sa- 
rah Eager Treadway. Like many Ken- 
tucky women, Sarah was left at home 
to care for a farm and her family when 
her husband, a captain in the Seventh 
Kentucky Infantry Regiment, USA, left 
to go to war. 


The Treadways lived in Owsley 
County, one of Kentucky’s poorest. Sub- 
stantially better off than most of her 
neighbors, Sarah’s life was never- 
theless a hard one. Barely liter- 
ate, Sarah found herself man- 
aging the family farm, caring 
for three small children, serv- 
ing in her husband’s stead as 
county sheriff, and pregnant. 
Letters between Sarah and her 
husband contain numerous 
references to Sarah collecting 
taxes and sending them to Frank- 
fort, and repeated pleas from her 
husband to be cautious about having 
money in the house. She penned this let- 
ter to her husband in April 1862: 

It is with mutch sorrow that I 
attempt to wright to you after 
receiving yore letters and saw that 
you due not intend trying to come 
home. I do think hard of you being 
six months in one and two days ride 
of home and never coming home 
and even now at this trying time you 
do not intend to try to come home. I 
think the week you were not able for 
duty you might have spent with me. 
If you would come home if only to 
stay one night it would be the better 
for us bouth in after days. I cannot 
speak to you about business at this 
time. I think yore bisness ought to 
bring you home besides yore 
promises to me. I feel at this time as 
if ] had not a friend on earth. So no 
more but remains yore affectionate 
wife until death.’ 

The next day, Sarah gave birth to the 
couple’s fourth child. 

Farther to the west, in Kentucky’s 
Bluegass region, another Unionist 
woman had to watch as her family took 
up arms against each other. Ann Field 
Clay was the second wife of Brutus Junius 
Clay, an important Kentucky politician 
and brother of emancipationist Cassius 
Marcellus Clay. Living on their planta- 
tion, Auvergne, in Bourbon County, Ann 
was the stepmother of Brutus’ children, 
including twenty-year-old Ezekiel (Zeke). 
Writing to her husband, who was in 
Frankfort trying to keep Kentucky from 
seceding, in September 1861, Ann 
touched upon the division within her 
family. 

I feel that the only relief to my sad 

feeling tonight will be to write you. I 


Elisha and Sarah Eager Treadway 


The Author’s collection 


suppose you have received Mr. 
Scott’s letter saying Zeke had gone 
off last night to join the secession 
army. ... Yesterday Dudley, Zeke and 
Jimmy went to town to see Judge 
Bedford, came back, sat through 
supper and then went into the office. 
At bedtime Jimmy came in the 
house. I asked him where Zeke was. 
Said he would be in in a few 
moments, and as it was bed time 
they were soon asked to go to their 
beds upstairs, and Zeke did not 
make his appearance. This morning 
Isham went around for him to come 
to his breakfast. Said he was not 
there, he had slept in his bed and he 
expected he had gone coon-hunting 
this morning. ... I thought no more 
of Zeke until I went to the depot and 
Scott told me he had gone last night. 
... felt so provoked I determined to 
give him a piece of my mind. I told 
him I felt that he and all that had 
gone with him had disgraced 
themselves and that I hoped that 
they would be arrested and kept in 
jail. I told them I hoped that they 
had induced a boy to take sides 
against a father who had left 
everything in his charge whilst he 
was away striving and exerting 
himself to do all he could for his 
state would suffer for it. Last week in 
town I heard that Zeke had joined a 
secession company and they had 
promised him some office. I told 
him of it and he denied it and said 
he would die or find out who told 


me, so I concluded there was no use 
troubling you with it... and I did 
not believe it till I came home this 
evening and Cash had found a note 
in his room, directed to you and 
the family.’ 
Another Unionist was Ellen 
Kenton McGaughey Wallace, 
wife of a fairly prosperous land- 
holder in Christian County, near 
to the Tennessee border. Her un- 
published diary runs from 1849 
until 1865, and records much about 
daily life of a family in southern Ken- 
tucky. Domestic affairs begin to take a 
back seat, however, in September 1861, 
as Confederates set up training camps 
just south of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
border near Hopkinsville, and then oc- 
cupied the southernmost part of the 
state. 

September 18, 1861—Mr. 
Wallace, Alfred, Henry, and myself 
had a delightful drive to the farm. 
Cut out one pair of pants for Tom 
and Henry and shirts for A.D.R. We 
passed a very pleasant and profitable 
day. Dined. Came home with a 
basket of peaches and melons this 
evening. Sent Caroline the warp for 
30 years of jeans. Thomas Wallace 
arrived from Crittenden this 
evening. The Confederate troops 
have invaded Kentucky on her 
Northern and Southern border. Is 
there anything for Kentuckians to 
do but fight with desperation until 
every presumptuous invader is 
driven from her soil. 

September 23, 1861—The mails 
have been stopped. We can get no 
intelligence except rumor. A 
company of armed men have just 
passed the gate with the old flag 
flying. No noise or music, nothing 
heard but the occasional word of 
command in a low steady tone. I 
would like so much to know where 
they are going. 

September 29, 1861—There is an 
army of Secessionists marching in 
Hopkinsville. The town in a great 
state of excitement. Runners have 
been sent in every direction for aid. 
Many families are leaving town. 

October 1, 1861—The Confeder- 
ate troops have been coming in all 
day. The union men have disbanded 
and secreted their arms, their force 
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being too small to risk an engage- 
ment. 

October 9, 1861—I cannot look 
upon my countrymen as enemies. I 
pity the poor soldier from the depth 
of my heart. His is a hard lot. The 
pickets are stationed within a few 
yards of our door. I can hear them 
talking as I write. I sent them a 
bucket of apples this morning for 
which they seemed very grateful. 


While many Kentuckians chose to 
support the Union or the Confederacy, 
some Kentuckians hoped to remain aloof 
from the conflict. Among these were the 
two communities of “Shakers” (officially 
known as the United Society of Believers 
in Christ’s Second Appearing) in Logan 
County at South Union and at Pleasant 
Hill, in Mercer County. Benjamin 
Dunlavy was an elder in the East Family 
of the Shaker community at Pleasant Hill. 
The Shakers were strong Unionists, and 
favored emancipation of the slaves, but 
they were also pacifists. Although they 
had hoped to be left alone, it soon be- 
came apparent that the Shakers would be 
in the thick of events transpiring during 
the summer of 1861. Dunlavy recorded: 


A company of soldiers called 
homeguards passed through the 
village today & mustered in the 
street, as two other companies of the 
state guards or Secessionists have 
done within a few weeks past. The 
whole country is at present greatly 
agitated from one end to the other 
on the question of negro slavery, the 
North and South being arrayed 
against each other in deadly conflict. 
Some bloody battles have already 
been fought with various success; 
and the parties are training & 
drilling, & trying to learn the most 
successful methods of letting out the 
hearts blood of their opponents, 
brother against brother and father 
and son against each other. And for 
what! It is a doubtful question 
whether any of them on either side 
are able to tell what they are thus 
furiously seeking the lives of each 
other like demons for. It is certainly 
the most singular and sad spectacle 
that has ever been witnessed since 
the creation of the world—to see the 
people possessing the best govern- 
ment ever vouchsafed by heaven to 


mortals on earth, commanding the 
admiration of the world, exhibiting 
unparalleled prosperity, peace and 
happiness, so far as freedom & the 
enjoyments of this world are 
concerned, a refuge for the op- 
pressed of all nations, and the sacred 
rampart upon which was founded 
the hopes (now sadly changed to 
fears) of the pioneers in the prin- 
ciples of truth & liberty throughout 
the civilized world—and then to rise 
up without any cause, except 
disappointed ambition, rivalry and 
jealousy, and go to fighting like dogs, 
and butchering & murdering each 
other, and glorying in their deeds of 
blood like demons. And yet they 
claim to be good Christians, the true 
followers of the Prince of Peace, and 
appeal to the God of battles and 
pray for the success of their arms, on 
both sides, in slaying their brethren 
of their own church. And these are 
professed Christians! Lord, What is 
man?> 


PERIOD OF ACTIVE 


CAMPAIGNING 

n the late summer of 1862, war came 
I to the doorsteps of many Kentuck- 

ians when Confederate General 
Braxton Bragg invaded the state with his 
army. Acting upon the intelligence of 
John Hunt Morgan, who had informed 
Bragg of the Kentuckians’ readiness to 
embrace the cause of the Confederacy, 
Bragg moved into Kentucky in August 
1862, expecting to wrest Kentucky from 
the hands of the Unionists and plant the 
Confederate flag firmly in the state. While 
some Kentuckians welcomed the Con- 
federates as redeemers, 
others saw the invasion 
as a violation. 

Among those who 
welcomed the Confed- 
erates was Lizzie Har- 
din. Lizzie was twenty- 
two years old when the 
war broke out. A native 
of Harrodsburg, she was descended from 
several prominent Kentucky families. 
Lizzie made no secret of her ardent sup- 
port of secession, the South and the Con- 
federacy, especially when John Hunt 
Morgan’s cavalry rode triumphantly 
through Harrodsburg and Kentucky in 
July 1862. Federal authorities were not 
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There was a young lass of Kentucky, 
Who tho little was loyal and plucky; 
When her spark turned secesh 
Though dear as her flesh, 

She drummed him herself from Kentucky. 


This cartoon and limerick were published 
during the war. Author’s collection. 


amused by Lizzie’s behavior, nor that of 
other pro-Southern ladies in Kentucky, 
and they determined to make an example 
of Lizzie, her mother and sister. After the 
war, Lizzie wrote her reminiscences from 
a diary kept during the war, and de- 
scribed the incident. 

... Jimmie was called away. 
Coming back she told me a gentle- 
man had come to tell us they had 
arrested Grandpa and Uncle Jack 
and had gone down for Ma and us. 
We concluded immediately to go 
home so that ma might not have the 
mortification of going through the 
streets alone with the guard. About a 
square off we met ma walking on 
the pavement and several cavalry- 
men riding in the street. Ma was 
walking on quietly but looking 
awfully indignant. We asked if she 
was under arrest. “No,” she said, “but 
your grandfather is.” 

[After arriving at the courthouse 
and inquiring for her grandfather, 
Lizzie confronted the officer in 
charge.] “Ladies, go upstairs. You are 
under arrest.” 

Having nothing to interest us we 
examined our prison. Besides 
ourselves there were two prisoners, 
one under suspicion of being a spy 
of Morgan, the other claiming to be 
a Lieutenant of Forrest’s command 
out on parole for a few days. On the 
table was our indictment, already 
drawn up, in which the United 
States was solemnly declared to be 


versus Grandpa and all his family 
including Aunt Mary who was in 
another county and Little Jack who 
was rather too young to be endan- 
gering the best government the 
world ever saw.® 


After a hearing concerning a shoot- 
ing incident, Lizzie, her mother and sis- 
ter were required to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States government. 
Refusing to take the oath, they were sent 
to Louisville to Federal headquarters 
where they were to be held in a military 
prison. Threatening to send them to 
Camp Chase, Ohio, to be treated as men, 
Federal officials relented and sent them 
instead beyond Confederate lines, where 
Lizzie and her family spent most of the 
rest of the war moving from town to town 
staying with friends and relatives. 

Similar in age to Lizzie Hardin, 
Frances Dallam Peter lived with her 
strongly Unionist family in Lexington’s 
Gratz Park when the war began. A par- 
tial invalid subject to epileptic seizures, 
Frances had a unique view from her bed- 
room window on much of Lexington’s 
early days during the war. Her neighbor 
was Henrietta Hunt Morgan, the mother 
of John Hunt Morgan, and the Morgan 
home was often the scene of much ex- 
citement, particularly during the 
Perryville campaign in September and 
October 1862. As Federal soldiers re- 


treated from the disastrous battle of Rich- 


PST EY DIOS OO 


and moved through the state capital in 
Frankfort, finally halting their retreat in 
Louisville. Lexington was left unde- 
fended, and the Confederate army 
moved in, taking possession of the town, 
and, to Frances Peters’ chagrin, the hos- 
pital stores collected by the Unionist la- 
dies of the town. On September 18 
Frances noted in her diary: 
Late Monday evening some of 
the union troops drew themselves 
up in battle array near the Fair- 
grounds and begged their officers to 
let them make a stand & strike one 
more blow for Lexington. Knowing 
it to be useless to attempt to resist 
30,000 desperate men the offer was 
refused and the command given for 
retreat. The citizens were in the 
greatest excitement. Rumors were 
heard throughout the day that our 
army was defeated and that the 
mayor had sent to surrender the 
city.... It was not generally known 
to be true until too late to do much 
in the way of destroying stores, etc. 
Still though the next day some of 
the ladies took away a good many 
things that had belonged to the Aid 
society there were any quantity of 
stores fell into the hands of the 
rebels which might have been 
destroyed if we had only been told 
sooner how matters stood. 
Wednesday night John Morgan & 
someone else came to Mrs. 
Morgan’s.... A nasty, dirty looking 
set they were; wore no uniform but 
were dressed in grey & butternut 
jeans or anything else they could 
pick up ... they looked like the tag, 
rag & bobtail of the earth & as if 
they hadn’t been near water since 
Fort Sumter fell. 
... the secesh ladies paraded 
about with the stars and bars in 
their hands & streamers of red white 
and red on their dresses and 
bonnets. [Lexington] looked like it 
was deserted, the stores were shut, 
houses closed & the only hurraing 
was made by themselves and a few 
rowdies. ... They camped in the 
courthouse yard and one company 
came and fastened their horses in 
the college lot opposite our house. 
...the secesh ladies didn’t seem to 
like their looks much more than we 
did. Some of them went & sat with 


Morgan’s men in the courtyard & all 
went about waving flags at the men 
& in the officers’ faces but when any 
common men came to their houses 
to ask for something to eat they had 
them taken at the back gate to the 
kitchen and let the negroes wait on 
them. 

...Pa has been arrested three 
times the first time Col. Gracie sent 
for him & wanted him to take the 
oath to the confederacy; of course 
pa refused, the Col. then wanted 
him to leave the state. Pa repre- 
sented to him that his family & 
business were here & he preferred to 
stay. The Col. then made him give 
parole not to give information to 
the union party & he said he might 
stay here while any of our soldiers 
were here. The next time the Col. 
had him arrested (upon what 
charge I don’t remember) he 
ordered him not to leave his house 
except to go to the hospital. 

(Tuesday, October 7) This 
evening several guerillas went to Mr. 
Gratz’s & asked for hay to feed their 
horses. There was no one at home 
but Miriam & the servants. Some 
three or four others came a short 
while afterward and made the 
servant tell them when supper 
would be ready. And at Mr. Gratz’s 
supper hour they come stalking in 
and Mr. G has to take them into the 
dining room & sit them down to his 
table. The guerillas & southern 
chivalry in general are very different 
from the Union soldiers. The latter 
will sit anywhere you tell them, & 
are not affronted if you bring them 
something to the door, but always 
seem thankful & say it is too good 
for them. But the chivalry expect to 
be taken into the best parlor & have 
everybody in the house waiting on 
them no matter how dirty & 
slovenly they may be and even then 
will hardly think you did enough for 
them.’ 


Ellen Wallace described similar in- 
cidents during some terrifying days and 
nights in August 1862, as first Confeder- 
ate and then Union soldiers came 
through southern Kentucky during the 
Perryville campaign. 

August 7, 1862—The Federal 

soldiers left town this morning, 
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being ordered to Bowling Green. 
The Union men are trying to get up 
home guards today until aid they 
have sent for arrive. Guerillas took 
more horses from Union stables ... 
it is thought they will make an 
attack on the town in force tonight. 

August 8, 1862—After a quiet 
night the people of the town were 
roused from their slumber by a 
company of armed guerillas dashing 
through the streets headed by a 
desperado named Woodard. They 
demanded an unconditional 
surrender of the town. The reply was 
we will die to a man first. A noble 
answer when the citizens were 
unaided by any organized military 
force. 

August 14, 1862—The soldiers 
left last night, but returned this 
evening. The town under martial 
law. There is some disastrous news I 
fear from appearances the notorious 
Morgan has torn up the rail track 
and taken two hundred prisoners. 
The troops are called to more 
important points. It is thought that 
the Confederates headed by 
Humphrey Marshall and Williams 
are preparing to enter Kentucky 
with 30,000 men. Again Kentucky to 
be the theater of terror and wild 
confusion. I think the president of 
the United States and his cabinet are 
a disgrace to any enlightened 
nation.® 


In nearby Bowling Green, Josie 
Underwood and her family suffered more 
directly than did the Wallace family. The 
Underwoods were forced to leave their 
home when Confederate officials 
planned and built a fort on their prop- 
erty, “Mount Air.” 

... my dear father seated on the 
opposite side of the hearth with a 
paper in his hand, evidently a 
military paper. “What is it,” we 
asked, and we read, “Warner L. 
Underwood and all persons occupy- 
ing the buildings on Underwood’s 
hill are required to vacate the 
premises immediately by order of 
the General commanding, etc. etc.” 

It was like a blow that stunned us. 

This morning a drizzling rain was 
falling and still comes down steadily 
and cold. Dear Pa got up before day 
and went up into Allen county to 


find a place to take us to and secured 
an old cabin 15 miles from here, 
belonging to Si Osborne. All day we 
have been trying to pack our 
things—dismantling the dear old 
home—not knowing where we are 
going, how long we will stay or to 
what fate we are leaving Mount Air. 
It is hard, hard work and these vile 
Missourians and their officers are 
just taking possession of the house, 
tramping all over it, handling things 
and twice today I took things out of 
the hands of men who were evi- 
dently going to pocket them. A 
Captain came up the steps to my 
room, when I was trying to pack 
things, marched in without knock- 
ing and when I rose indignantly and 
said, “Well, sir!” he stood looking 
around and said, “Oh, I was just 
looking over the house—I think I'll 
have this room for myself...” we 
have sent our books, piano, and 
some furniture over to John Tygert’s 
— couldn't pack the books—just 
had to dump them in the two-horse 
wagon and I doubt if half will get 
there for soldiers took a good many 
out of the wagon before Uncle 
William could get off with them.’ 


The Underwoods took up residence 
in a cabin with a leaky roof in a poor sec- 
tion of the county, and Josie’s father was 
forced to flee to the Union authorities in 
Louisville. After Bowling Green was 
evacuated by the Confederates, the 
Underwoods returned to find their house 
burned to the ground. 

Another family which felt the brunt 
of war was that of Ann Field Clay. Her 
father and sisters lived in Richmond, 
Kentucky, when E. Kirby Smith’s Confed- 
erates routed Federal troops under Will- 
iam Nelson on August 30, 1862. Among 
the Confederates was her stepson, Zeke: 


September 10, 1862 


My Dear Husband: 

... the evening of the battle at 
Richmond a good many of my 
relatives came on, fearing the town 
would be shelled. But on Monday 
last they all went home as papa was 
so anxious about Mrs. Holloway’s 
affairs. Sister E. remained at home 
and had a house full of wounded & 
sent me word. She was nearly crazy 
with trouble .... When I heard from 
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Richmond, none of the houses had 
been disturbed but that had arrested 
Curran Smith and held him as 
hostage. Marshall’s cavalry came in 
on Sunday, the next day Zeke called 
to see us. I would have preferred his 
not coming, I was kind to him. He 
seemed sad, said he was sorry you 
were not at home, that if you were 
here you would not be disturbed, 
but, after questioning him, he said 
they would probably make you take 
the oath. As anxious as we are to 
have you here, I would not have you 
come for anything. 


Anne Marie Field Clay 
This carte de visite was taken in 1864 
in Washington, DC. Photograph courtesy 
R.B. Clay, Lexington, Kentucky. 


On October 9, she wrote: 

... Hearing the town was quiet & 
no soldiers there, I ventured in 
since dinner to see Mrs. K & to hear 
the news, if any.... I hope you have 
received my letters telling you of 
Grove’s men camping in front of 
our house last Saturday night. The 
next day I rode around to see what 
damage & it was difficult to tell 
where they had been. A few rails 
taken off of part of the fence. They 
opened a gap at our gate at the lane 
& camped principally on the dam 
for the convenience of the water. ... 
they were so quiet and orderly that 
I was very thankful. I hope when 
our army gets in they will behave. 


There was all sorts of bad news in 
town, that Buell had been all cut to 
pieces, had 17,000 prisoners taken 
there, McClellan whipped in 
Virginia, etc.’ 


Just as the citizens of areas near the 
active campaigning suffered, so too did 
those who lived at a distance—from the 
uncertainties of the fates of their loved 
ones. Captain Elisha Treadway’s company 
of the Seventh Kentucky Infantry was in- 
volved at the battle of Richmond, and in 
the days following the battle he wrote to 
his wife, informing her of his losses. 


My dear Wife: 

I thank God that I am yet alive 
and well. We was in the most 
desperate Fight on day before 
yesterday that I ever witnessed. It 
was Fought all around Richmond. 
There is only seven of my men here 
with me that has yet come up.... I 
cannot give you any description of 
the fight at present. I fear I have lost 
several in Killed, wounded and 
prisnors. We were all Scattered by a 
Cavelery Charge two miles before 
Richmond on the Clays Ferry Pike. 
We lost several hundred men on our 
side besides all our Cannon. 

We expect a fight here every day 
but our forces are not sufficient as 
yet to move forward. Now I hope the 
Great God will bless and Pr[eserve] 
the children. 

EB Treadway"! 


A mere seventeen miles from the 
battle at Perryville, the Shakers’ commu- 
nity at Pleasant Hill was located on the 
main turnpike leading to that town, and 
for weeks in August, September, and Oc- 
tober Benjamin Dunlavy recorded the 
passage of Confederate soldiers. To pre- 
vent depredations, the Shakers made the 
conscious decision to provide hospital- 
ity to soldiers of both armies to the best 
of their abilities. 

Last night the advance of Gen. 
Humphry Marshal’s Brigade of 
Confederate troops with an ad- 
equate supply train, encamped in 
the pond lot at the North Family, 
their encampment extending 
beyond the river towards Lexington; 
and early this morning the army of 
all grades of troops commenced 
marching through our streets 
towards Harrodsburg, and contin- 


ued a moving mass the whole day. 
The advance was tolerably well 
furnished, but the main body were 
ragged, greasy and dirty, and some 
barefoot, and looked more like the 
bipeds of pandemonium that the 
beings of this earth or the angels of 
deliverance from Lincoln bondage. 
Large crowds marched into our 
yards & surrounded our wells like 
the locusts of Egypt, and struggled 
with each other for the water as if 
perishing with thirst; and they 
thronged our kitchen doors and 
windows, begging for bread like 
hungry wolves. We nearly emptied 
our kitchens of their contents, and 
they tore the loaves and pies into 
fragments, and devoured them as 
eagerly as if they were starving. 
Some even threatened to shoot 
others if they did not divide with 
them. And then, when our stores 
were exhausted, we were obliged to 
drive them from our doors while 
they were begging for food.” 


Besides the Shakers, other citizens of 
the area suffered tremendous loss during 
the battle of Perryville. Squire Henry 
Bottom’s farm lay along Doctor’s Creek 
near the town of Perryville. His property 
became the scene of some of the heaviest 
fighting during the battle on October 8, 
1862. Federal troops positioned along a 
rail fence a few rods above his house held 


back several assaults of Cleburne’s Con- 
federates before being forced back. 
Bottom’s barn caught fire during the 
battle and burned down. But it was in the 
days after the battle that the Bottom 
property suffered its worst. 

What had been a prosperous farm 
before the battle was little more than a 
ruin after the battle. The house was 
riddled with bullets, and was turned into 
a makeshift field hospital. Doors were 
taken off hinges and used as operating 
tables. Fences, barns, and outbuildings 
were torn down for firewood by Federal 
soldiers who camped on the property for 
several days after the battle. According to 
claims against the federal government for 
damages incurred in the course of the 
war, Bottom asked for compensation for 
more than forty tons of hay—some used 
as forage for horses, but much of it used 
as bedding by soldiers—a flock of sheep 
(the sheepskins were left, decorating what 
fence rails remained), hams, several 
horses, most of his fencing, trampled 
corn crop, and other destruction. What 
was left on his property were several hun- 
dred dead Confederates. When Bottom 
tired of watching his hogs root through 
the bodies, he gathered up those he could 
find and buried them in a mass grave 
about a mile away from his house. The 
blood stains and bullet holes remain in 
the house as a reminder of the true hor- 
ror of war.) 


The Bottom House on the Perryville Battlefield 
The house and yard of Henry P. Bottom became one of the most hotly contested spots during 
the Battle of Perryville on October 8, 1862. The house still bears bullet holes in the walls, and 
blood stains on both floors and walls resulting from the use of the house as a field hospital after 
the battle. The house has been restored to its mid-19th century appearance. Author’s collection 
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GUERRILLA ACTIVITY 


he final years of the Civil War 

were fraught with confusion in 

Kentucky. Though there was little 
in the way of active campaigning by offi- 
cial military forces, brigands and guer- 
rillas were perhaps more to be feared 
because of their lawlessness. Reprisals by 
federal authorities were harsh, and the 
civil liberties of most Kentuckians were 
suspended. After a rash of murders of 
Unionist citizens, military governor 
Stephen Burbridge announced that for 
every Union sympathizer killed, six Con- 
federate sympathizers would be 
hanged—and he carried out his order. 
Women were not exempt from these re- 
prisals. On many occasions women were 
imprisoned or sent beyond Confederate 
lines. Such was the case with Martha 
Buford Jones, wife of a prominent Con- 
federate general. Martha and her husband 
Willis owned Edgemont (later Airdrie) 
Stud farm in Woodford County, known 
throughout the United States for its thor- 
oughbred racehorses. Willis had joined 
the Confederate army in 1862, leaving 
Martha to manage the farm alone. 
Martha’s own family was divided; her fa- 
ther and brothers were high-ranking fed- 
eral officers, and her uncle was General 
John Buford of Gettysburg fame. Left in 
Martha’s hands was management of a 
large plantation and horse-breeding op- 
eration, a number of slaves, and a grow- 
ing family. In 1863, federal authorities 
determined to confiscate the property of 
Confederate officers and to send their 
families south, away from their homes in 
Kentucky. Martha was forced to sell the 
farm to her mother. Writing in June 1863, 
Martha records: 

I went to see Aunt Ann and Ellen 
Gatewood, she was in some excite- 
ment about taking the oath, though 
she would have to do it .... | went to 
Dr. Desha’s to see Mrs. Breckinridge. 
She has been ordered south and all 
the rebels’ wives and families in 
Lexington.... Fanny Brand getting 
ready to go south. So much trouble 
in the country. The Yankees are 
taking negroes every day. 

July 6—the farm was sold 
today to Ma. 

Obtaining a pass without permission 

to return to Kentucky, Martha left in July 
1864 and went to Canada with the wives 
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of several other officers. In October, 
Willis was killed near Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. In February 1865, she received a 
pass to go to Richmond to collect her 
husband’s personal effects, but returned 
to Kentucky to die a few months later at 
age thirty-seven.'¢ 

Another aspect of guerrilla activity 
in Kentucky in the final months of the 
Civil War was experienced by Sarah 
Treadway. Her husband having been pro- 
moted to the rank of major in the Union 
army, Sarah found herself increasingly 
harassed by neighbors trying to capital- 
ize on her husband’s long absence by 
cheating her in business deals. Money, or 
revenge against a well-known Union of- 
ficer, may have been the motive for guer- 
rillas in the county to attack the Treadway 
farm in late August 1864. Even as Major 
Treadway arrived in Louisville and was 
being mustered out, guerrillas burned the 
house, barns, and outbuildings of his 
farm. Sarah rescued their letters, and 
some personal possessions, and she and 
her children went to live with her father- 
in-law a few miles away. 

The peaceful Shakers were not im- 
mune from guerrilla activity, either. In 
June 1864, Benjamin Dunlavy reports on 
a guerrilla attack at Pleasant Hill. 

Nine mounted soldiers entered 
this village, from towards our ferry 
this evening at half past 4 o'clock, & 
when they reached the street leading 
to the Center barn, they dashed with 
fury towards the horse lot below. 
When the brethren & sisters, 
supposing they were making a raid 
after our horses, rushed out after 
them in a crowd with a view of 
conquering their avarice by persua- 
sion. But to our great surprise & 
satisfaction, they passed on... it is 
believed they were rebels themselves, 
& in search of deserters from their 
own party, though they professed to 
be Federals while here. ... We hid 
and watched our horses during the 
night. Days and nights of weary 
watching and anxiety ensued... 
Roving bands of guerillas yet infest 
the country, 150, led by Gabriel 
Alexander, encamped on Dr. 
Campbell’s place adjoining our 
upper farm last night. Having been 
apprised of their proximity last 
evening, we guarded our horses & 
premises through the night.’ 
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Post-War KENTUCKY AND 
CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 


hen war began in 1861, 
most Kentuckians favored 
the Union. More than 
100,000 Kentuckians joined the Union 
army. By 1865, the opinion of most Ken- 
tuckians had changed radically. Staunch 
Unionists like Brutus and Ann Clay, Ellen 
Wallace, and others disagreed violently 
with the attacks on Kentuckians’ civil lib- 
erties, and objected even more strenu- 
ously to making soldiers out of slaves. 
Ellen Wallace wrote in August 1863: 
I saw today for the first time a 
negro with a sword hanging to his 
side. I fear it will not be a novel sight 
for long. I have just read of the 
Federal assault on Petersburg, 
Virginia. Of the dreadful Slaughter 
of negro troops and their unfitness 
as soldiery. 
Last night about one o’clock I 
was awakened by the tramp of 
cavalry returning from a scout. 
Today there is quite a panick in 
town. The town is now at the mercy 
of gurillars, many persons having 
left town in consequence. Lincoln’s 
soldiers after taking our Negroes has 
the audacity now to come to our 
houses order dinner and breakfast 
for one dozen soldiers at one time... 
Old Abe Lincoln the negro 
president has set apart the 6th for a 
day of thanksgiving for the Federal 
victories at the fall of Vicksburg, 
Lee’s defeat at Gettysburg, the 


capture of John Morgan. Time alone 
can tell whether they will be 
blessings or not. I think some high 
official in church or state should set 
apart the 7th as a day of humiliation 
and prayer that Abe Lincoln is chief 
magistrate of the United States. Oh, 
shame, where is thy blush!"* 


The prejudice against the federal 
government in the final days of the war 
was also recorded by George Browder, a 
pro-secession circuit-riding Methodist 
minister from Logan County, in Septem- 
ber 1864: 

At work in my tobacco. The draft 
is all the talk. The distress is great, 
numbers of men are going to the 
rebel army, few beside negroes are 
going to the other. It is said that 
guerillas threaten the lives of all who 
put in negro substitutes. Robber 
outrages increase. Joab Smith, a 
quiet, harmless man, was taken out 
of his bed a few nights ago & 
murdered in his own yard near 
Keysburg. No man is safe. 


In the months following the war, 
Browder noted the dissatisfaction of Ken- 
tuckians over the freedom of the slaves: 

The people are rather despond- 
ing, and altho the rebellion is 
crushed, we apprehend much 
trouble from our government 
officials about their negro policy. 
They either know nothing of the 
negro character, or care nothing for 
the welfare of both white and black 
in the south. Gen] Palmer who has 


The Mob Lynching of Willam 
Barker at Lexington, Kentucky 
This front page picture and story appeared 
in Harper’s Weekly, July 31, 1858. According 
to the article, Barker was “one of a notorious 
gang who have infested Lexington for some 
time.” Such lawlessness became endemic 
during the war. 


charge of this department ignores 
the laws & constitution of our state 
& rules with military power. Even 
the ballot box is indirectly threat- 
ened, unless the state will vote with 
the radical party. 

The indications in the Northern 
church lead me to fear that they will 
make an effort to disorganize the 
Southern church & claim all the 
church property. If such an attempt 
should be made, woe to the cause of 
Christ.’” 

Even strong Unionists like Frances 
Peter saw the division which war had 
brought to Kentucky. Toward the end of 
her diary, she made note of the arrest of 
Colonel Frank Wolford, a prominent 
Kentucky Union officer. Wolford spoke 
out against recruitment of black soldiers 
and openly urged Kentuckians to resist 
the federal government’s use of slaves as 
soldiers. Wolford was arrested and dis- 
charged from the service.'® 

It has been said, often with tongue 
in cheek, that Kentucky seceded from the 
Union only after the war was safely lost. 
In the years following the war, it was the 
former Confederate soldiers and officers 
who were elected to local and state of- 
fices, and even to the governor’s man- 
sion—former Confederate General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner headed the 
Commonwealth’s main political party, 
the so-called “Bourbon Democrats.” 
While the rest of the nation aimed for 
more progressive policies, Kentucky’s 
leaders turned instead to the mystic leg- 
end of “the Lost Cause”—a lost cause that 
Kentucky did not officially support dur- 
ing the war—and rejected the progres- 
sive movements of the last half of the 19th 
century. The Union of states that Ken- 
tuckians supported so strongly in 1861 
was a very different place in 1865, and 
for many Kentuckians, the bitterness oc- 
casioned by the reprisals and the injus- 
tices of war remained fresh in their 
memories for decades to come. | 
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Knapsack continued from pagel0 


beard “was as white as snow,’ he had 
dimples, a broad face, smoked a pipe and 
had twinkling eyes. 

With such a splendid description, it 
seems incredible that artists of the day 
were unable to draw an accurate sketch 
of the great man. Such was the case! In 
fact, for four decades, various artists tried 
to capture his image on their sketch pads 
without success. Most of the time, Kris 
Kringle came out looking like “a dried up, 
skinny little fellow” or “a tubby little 
dwarf.” 

Then, in 1863, Nast, who was only 
twenty-three at the time, drew his Santa 
for a national publication. Actually, he 
made two sketches. President Lincoln was 
fond of one showing Santa visiting Union 
soldiers in camp. 

The other drawing featured a dwarf- 
ish fat fellow sitting on a chimney. He was 
jolly and full of Christmas spirit, and was 
the one which became popular with boys 
and girls across the nation. 

These original Santa sketches did not 
satisfy Nast. Sons and daughters, and 
mothers and fathers loved them. But the 
artist was a perfectionist. He produced a 
new Santa sketch every Christmas. 

Each year, Santa was slightly differ- 
ent because Nast kept trying to come up 
with a more magnificent St. Nick. By 
1890, when he turned out his final Santa 
drawing, Nast was a famous artist. His fi- 
nal Santa Claus was the jolly, hearty old 
soul that the world loves today. 

—Contributed by Richard O’Donnell 


BIOFILE 


“Mother Bickerdyke” 

When the Civil War broke out Mary 
Ann Ball Bickerdyke (1817-1901) was a 
self-trained nurse and herbalist living in 
Galesburg, Illinois. When, in June 1861, 
word reached Galesburg of the terrible 
conditions in the military hospitals at 
Cairo, Illinois, local citizens collected 
some $500.00—easily $20,000 today— 
in supplies and selected the Widow 
Bickerdyke to deliver them; save for an 
occasional visit to see her children, 
Bickerdyke did not return until the end 
of the war. The forty-four-year-old 
woman took one look at the filthy, ill- 
managed hospitals and decided some- 
thing had to be done. And she proceeded 


to do it. Despite all odds, Bickerdyke | 


brought order out of the chaos in Cairo 
during the first autumn and winter of the 
war. In doing so she became one of the 
most famous and influential women in 
the country. 


Library of Congress 


Mrs. Bickerdyke was a dynamic 
woman who brooked no nonsense and 
was intolerant of incompetence. She 
cared nothing for red-tape, or rank, or 
orderly procedures. A wizard at gather- 
ing supplies where none could be had, she 
also found time to organize proper kitch- 
ens and establish army laundries, all the 
while continuously battling for the wel- 
fare of the troops. She went wherever she 
felt she was needed, working in the West- 
ern Theater for the entire war, sometimes 
with the army and sometimes with the 
navy. Her acid tongue and tough dispo- 
sition—she was, wrote one co-worker, 
“not afraid of anybody”—earned her the 
hatred of numerous bureaucrats, but the 
love and devotion of the troops. For ex- 
ample, on May 20, 1862, near Corinth, 
Mississippi, a Union officer refused to 
halt his brigade long enough for some 


| Sanitary Commission workers to provide 


the men fresh water. Bickerdyke cried out 
“Halt!”, an order which the troops imme- 
diately obeyed. Although their com- 
mander protested, he got nowhere. 
Once, to resolve a shortage of fresh 
milk and eggs in army hospitals in Ten- 
nessee, she personally led a foraging ex- 
pedition into the mid-West, where she 
“recruited” over a hundred cows and a 
thousand chickens, and then comman- 
deered trains to carry the booty back, 
over the objections of a number of trans- 
portation officers. A word from “Mother 
Bickerdyke” was sufficient to have an er- 
rant officer discharged from the army 


| during the Vicksburg Campaign an out- 


with no possibility of appeal. There is a | 


story, which may be apocryphal, that 
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raged surgeon went to U.S. Grant to com- 
plain that he had been unjustly dismissed 
from the service for incompetence. When 
Grant inquired of the details, Bicker- 
dyke’s name came up. At that, the gen- 


| eral said, “My God, man, Mother Bicker- 
| dyke outranks everyone, even Lincoln. If 
| you have run amuck of her I advise you 
| to get out quickly before she has you un- 


der arrest.” 

In 1864 Sherman requested that 
Bickerdyke accompany his army and she 
served with him as Sanitary Commission 
field agent throughout the Atlanta Cam- 
paign, the March to the Sea, and the 
Carolina Campaign, until the surrender 
of the Confederate Army of Tennessee 
shortly after Appomattox. So popular was 
“Mother Bikerdyke” with the troops that 
men of the XV Corps placed her at their 
head on the second day of the Grand 
Review of the Union armies, in Washing- 
ton on May 24, 1865. 

After the war Bickerdyke became a 
champion of veterans’ rights, worked to 
eradicate prostitution, and was ever wel- 
come in the encampments of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


PROFILE 


Calculating Combatants 

Rarely do accounts of Civil War 
battles—or any other battles, for that 
matter—agree on the strength of the op- 
posing forces. It is, of course, not unusual 
for the participants to exaggerate the 
strength of their foes; thus the victor can 
show the odds overcome, while the van- 
quished can demonstrate the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. But outright falsifi- 
cation of numbers is perhaps less com- 
mon than might be expected given the 
often wide divergence which can be 
found in many accounts of various 
battles and campaigns. There are, in fact, 
often quite reasonable explanations for 
such differences, ones which do not im- 
pute dishonesty to either side. 

Asa case in point, consider the ques- 
tion of how many men were engaged in 
the Battle of Gettysburg. Estimates vary 
widely. Figures for the Army of North- 
ern Virginia range from a low of about 
65,000 men of all arms to a high of about 
75,000, while those for the Army of the 
Potomac vary from 80,000 to 95,000. 

On paper both armies were enor- 
mous. Technically the Army of Northern 


Virginia was officially over 100,000 men, 
while the Army of the Potomac numbered 
150,000. However, it was not uncommon 
for as much a third of the personnel of a 
regiment to be absent at any particular 
time, due to leave, sick call, details, sen- 
tence of court martial, straggling, or de- 
sertion. Omitting men who were absent 
without leave, prisoners, performing de- 
tails away from the army, on leave, or in 
hospital, and similarly not present and 
ready to march, the actual numbers 
present with the armies were much less. 
Thus, at the beginning of June 1863 the 
Army of Northern Virginia apparently 
numbered about 77,000 men present and 
the Army of the Potomac about 115,000, 
live bodies all, armed and ready to march. 
These are the strengths with which the 
armies went north into Pennsylvania. But 
even these are not entirely useful figures. 

The rolls of both armies—and par- 
ticularly those for the Union army— 
counted great numbers of non-combat- 
ants. There were, in fact, several different 
ways which the troops could be counted. 
In the Union service these were: 
Present: Including all personnel for 
whom rations had to be issued; 

Present for Duty: Excluding personnel 
on sick call or recuperating from wounds 
and those under arrest, but including mu- 
sicians, and teamsters, hospital personnel, 
and other uniformed non-combatants. 
Present for Duty Equipped: Including 
only combat-ready enlisted men and their 
officers; The number of men armed and 
ready to fight, excluding field musicians, 
teamsters, hospital personnel, and other 
uniformed non-combatants. 

The Confederate army also used 
“Present” and “Present for Duty,” but not 
“Present for Duty Equipped.” Instead of 
this last category, the Confederacy used 
“Effectives,’ which applied only to enlisted 
men present and under arms, thus exclud- 
ing officers as well as uniformed non- 
combatants and troops on temporary 
duty elsewhere. 

It is easy to make use of the wrong 
set of figures when discussing combat 
strength during the Civil War. Even when 
using the Union “Present for Duty 
Equipped” figures and the Confederate 
“Effectives” there are difficulties. The 
Union figure excludes field musicians, 
who were as much a part of the combat 
strength of the army as color bearers, as 
well as hospital personnel, teamsters, and 


other uniformed non-combatants, while 
the Confederate figure excluded these per- 
sonnel and officers. Most serious research- 
ers use modified versions of these figures. 
Thus, it is customary to add about seven 
percent to Confederate “Effectives” in com- 
pensation for the excluded personnel. 
However, not even these are necessarily ac- 
curate. 

The morning reports of individual 
units contain the most accurate figures 
which can be secured. But even a perusal 
of these can only give a general notion of 
the number of men who actually enter 
combat. During pre-battle approach 
marches men would straggle, be sent off 
for special duty, or desert, often right up 
to the moment of contact with the enemy. 
In addition, in both armies there were of- 
ten “unofficial” combatants, such as black 
servants, who on many occasions pitched 
in to lend a hand, informal civilian volun- 
teers——even journalists—with a hankering 
to get in a shot or two against the foe, such 
as old John Burns at Gettysburg, and so 
forth. Although hardly likely to amount to 
enormous numbers, the existence of such 
people does complicate calculations of 
strength. As a result, despite the often he- 
roic efforts of historians and buffs alike, it 
is at best only possible to get an approxi- 
mation of the number of men available at 
the time an army went into action. [2 


APOLOGIES 


IN VOLUME 3, #4 of North & South, we 
ran an item in the “Knapsack” column 
on Father Emmeran Bliemel, Civil War 
chaplain of the 10th Tennessee Infantry, 
CSA, submitted to the magazine for pos- 
sible publication by John C. Whatley. 
Owing to a misunderstanding, it was not 
made clear to Mr. Whatley that we had 
accepted the item for publication, and 
he subsequently offered it to Primedia, 
publishers of Civil War Times Illustrated, 
which accepted it. We hereby apologize 
both to Mr. Whatley and to Primedia for 
this misunderstanding. 


ON PAGE 71 of North & South volume 
4, #1 the acknowledgement was left off 
for the illustration of the 95th Pennsyl- 
vania Zouaves. The illustration should 
have been attributed to Ronn Palm. The 
image is part of a collection of Civil War 
photographs that may be seen at Ronn’s 
museum on Baltimore Street in 
Gettysburg. 
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George E. Buker 


The U.S. Navy’s strategic 
blockade of the Confederate 
coast required the occupation 
of bases for the blockading 
squadrons — places where 
ships could shelter, effect 
repairs, take on fuel, and allow 
their crews some shore time. 
These occupied points became 
havens for local Unionists, 
“contrabands,” and disaffected 
Confederates, and in time 
sizable Union enclaves were 
created. In northeast Florida 
this process was carried one 
step further as Union 
gunboats steamed as much as 
160 miles up river to blockade 
the inland waterways. Here 
amid the palmetto scrub and 
cypress swamps was played 
out a fierce struggle involving 
ambuscade, boat chases, 
sunken mines (“torpedoes”), 
the capture of steamships, and 
the refloating of secretly 
scuttled craft. Barred from 
their natural access to the sea, 
Confederate steamers 
reversed the normal flow of 
traffic—running goods up 
river, from where it could be 
portaged overland to 
waterways with access to the 
Atlantic—and from which 
“wildcat” blockade runners 
could make the final run to 
the Bahamas. 


THE INNER BLOCKADE OF 


BLOCKADE-RUNNERS 


A Union ship at Mayport Mills, Florida State Archives. 


N JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
April 12, 1861, began as most days 
had since the withdrawal of the 
Southern states from the Union. 
Local activities were uppermost in 
the minds of the citizens, the town pa- 
per, for example, devoting much space 
to the construction of new wharves to 
strengthen port facilities. Then word of 
the firing on Fort Sumter came in over 
the telegraph wires from Savannah, but 
before amplification could be sent the 
wires went dead. The next day the 
steamer Cecile arrived from Charleston 
with eyewitness accounts of the opening 
hostilities.+ 

While Jacksonville’s shipping inter- 
ests anxiously awaited the probable im- 
pact of the war, the warring presidents 
shaped their naval strategies. Abraham 
Lincoln issued his order for the naval 
blockade of the rebellious Southern 
states on April 19, and in June his Block- 
ade Strategy Board met under the chair- 
manship of Captain Samuel F. Du Pont. 
It recommended a series of amphibious 
operations to seize vital bases on the 
Confederate coastline for supply, repair, 
and recreation for the blockading squad- 
rons, and as staging areas for army op- 
erations into the enemy’s hinterland. 
The Board’s broad policies were accepted 
and carried out throughout the course 
of the war.’ 

Unlike the Lincoln administration, 
which at least had a small navy on which 
to build, Jefferson Davis had to start from 
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scratch. Hoping to supplement regular 
warships with privateers, his April proc- 
lamation called for letters of marque. One 
of those enticed by the potential profits 
of privateering was St. Johns River 
steamer captain, Louis M. Coxetter. 
Coxetter took command of the Jeff Davis 
(the former slaver Echo), a five-gun, sev- 
enty-four-man brig of 230 tons, and ina 
seven-week cruise during July and Au- 
gust, 1861, from Maine to Delaware, cap- 
tured nine merchantmen. Eight Union 
navy ships were assigned to run him 
down. Heading for St. Augustine, he 
waited two days for a gale to blow over, 
then going in he grounded, losing his 
brig. When he and his crew arrived in 
Jacksonville, the crowds turned out to 
welcome them and to celebrate their vic- 
tories. Had the Confederacy had more 
privateers like Coxetter, the Union block- 
ade might have been less effective and 
naval operations might have developed 
differently. 

Although Davis counted on actions 
such as Coxetter’s to be part of the South’s 
answer to the North’s naval power, he 
could not foresee Europe’s response. Both 
England and France refused to allow 
prize courts within their sovereignties, 
and as the blockade took hold, it became 
difficult to bring prizes into Southern 
ports. Finally, and probably more telling, 
seafaring adventurers found higher prof- 
its and less danger acting as blockade- 
runners rather than as privateers. Thus 
the Confederacy only sent out about 


FLORIDA AND THE WILDCAT 


Fort Marion, St. Augustine (right), 
E.H. Butler & Co., 1887. 


thirty privateers, and most of these ves- 
sels were small, poorly armed, and inad- 
equate for the task. When Coxetter tried 
to outfit a new privateering expedition, 
he failed to receive any backing, and there- 
fore settled for command of the steamer 
Herald, opting to run the blockade. He 
added to his fame as a blockade-runner, 
but he was no longer in the business of 
destroying enemy merchantmen.* 

It took time for the Union navy to 
create an effective blockade, yet Jackson- 
ville felt the impact of the war almost im- 
mediately. The numerous sailing vessels 
engaged in the lumber trade with the 
North departed, and lumber began to 
stack up on the town’s wharves and in 
the warehouses. This created a domino 
effect: first the mills worked shorter shifts, 
then closed; steamers no longer arrived ~~ 
with northern merchandise; merchants | 
had less to sell; commercial activities de- 
clined; unemployment increased. On 
May 7, when a call went out for slaves to 
work at Fort Steele at the mouth of the 
St. Johns River, the local St. John’s Mirror 
reported that it should be easy to fill the 
quota “now that so many of our citizens 
have able-bodied hands thrown out of 
employment.”° 

However, on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties many steamer captains plying the 
river immediately turned to blockade- 
running. The Cecile and the Kate made 
numerous runs before they were wrecked 
in 1862. The St. Johns and the St. Marys, 
two Savannah steamers, ran the blockade 
many times, occasionally coming into 
Jacksonville.6 Near the end of October 
1861, the yacht Camilla, from England, 
crossed the St. Johns Bar bearing dis- 
patches for the Confederate government. 
Her lines gave her away, and word spread 
that the famous yacht America, winner of 
the “America’s Cup,” had run the block- 
ade. She made at least two trips from Jack- 
sonville, but as the blockade tightened the 
risks of capture became greater. Her last 
run through the blockade into Jackson- 
ville was made in March 1862.’ 
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Gradually the blockaders tightened 
their hold. On October 12, 1861, the USS 
Dale took possession of the schooner 
Specie carrying rice for the Havana mar- 
ket. A month later, the Dale captured the 
Mabel, of recent British registry, formerly 
the John W. Anderson of Baltimore, to the 
east of Jacksonville.’ 

On December 11, 1861, Commander 
Charles Steedman of the USS Bienville 
sighted two sails off the St. Johns Bar, and 
immediately gave chase. As he bore down 
upon them the crew of the pilot-boat 
schooner abandoned her and went 
aboard the other vessel. Steedman con- 
tinued the chase, driving the blockade- 
runner onto the breakers at the mouth 
of the St. Johns. However, with night fall- 
ing, he deemed it too dangerous to con- 
tinue. Steedman returned to the first 
schooner, which proved to be the Sarah 
and Caroline from Jacksonville. Among 
the captured letters was one from a young 
man in Jacksonville to his mother saying 
that “quite a little trade sprung up be- 
tween this place [Jacksonville] and the 
same island [in the Bahamas].... But don’t 
blab, for if Seward should hear of it he 
would put Lincoln up to send a blockad- 
ing vessel to stop it.”? 

Two weeks later, Steedman saw a 
schooner standing off to land. He closed 
and captured the Arrow which proved to 
be carrying a cargo of salt. The next day, 
two and a half miles east of the St. Johns 
Bar, he saw a schooner trying to enter the 
river. He slipped his anchor and gave 
chase. Several shots later the vessel gave 
up. Bearing down on the Bienville, she 
displayed British colors, yet she turned 
out to be the Alert, whose master and 
owner was a citizen of Savannah. Steed- 
man put a prize crew on the Alert and 
sent her to Philadelphia for adjudica- 
tion.!° After only a few months, the navy 
was on station off the Florida coast. 

Meanwhile, Captain Du Pont, pro- 
moted to flag officer, commanded the 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
during its November capture of Port 
Royal and Hilton Head in South Caro- 
lina. Following Du Pont’s success, a 
stream of Union supporters and contra- 
bands slipped through the lines to this 
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Above: Commander C.R.P. Rodgers (left), 
and Flag Officer Samuel F, Du Pont. 


Right: Fort Clinch on Amelia Island, 
commanding Cumberland Sound. 


Northern enclave, with military infor- 
mation about northeast Florida from the 
Cumberland Sound to St. Augustine. Dr. 
Henry Balsam, founder of New Berlin, 
on the St. Johns River just downstream 
from Jacksonville, and Isaac Tatnall, an 
escaped slave who had been the pilot of 
the steamer St. Marys, were among the 
informants. These men provided infor- 
mation on Confederate defenses and lo- 
cal navigation which were instrumental 
in Du Pont’s decision to capture 
Fernandina, a small town located on 
Amelia Island.!! 

Momentous military decisions in 
February 1862 affected northeast Florida. 
On February 6 and 16, Commodore An- 
drew Foote and Major General Ulysses 
S. Grant struck along the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers, capturing Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson; all of Kentucky and 
much of Tennessee were lost to the Con- 
federacy. On February 24, not wishing to 
expose garrisons to similar defeats, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee granted Brigadier Gen- 
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eral James H. Trapier permission to 
evacuate Amelia and Cumberland is- 
lands. On February 28, Flag Officer Du 
Pont sortied from Port Royal leading 
thirty-three armed steamers carrying 
Brigadier General Horatio C. Wright’s 
3rd Brigade, U.S. Expeditionary Force, 
headed for Fernandina. 

Meanwhile, Captain Charles Willey 
of the Rebecca, carrying a cargo of tur- 
pentine and resin, left Jacksonville on 
February 3, 1862, but had to remain at 
Mayport Mills until March 2, waiting for 
tide, weather, and the absence of Union 
bockaders before venturing into the At- 
lantic. The Rebecca probably was the last 
blockade-runner to leave from the mouth 
of the St. Johns River.!? 

The day after Willey’s departure, Du 
Pont arrived off Fernandina. An escaped 
slave rowed out to the fleet, with the news 
that the Confederates were fleeing by rail. 
Du Pont ordered his shallow-draft gun- 
boats to push ahead to destroy the rail 
trestle linking Fernandina with the main- 
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land. Only the USS Ottawa reached the 
Amelia River in time, and a bizarre chase 
took place between the Confederate sol- 
diers on the train pursued by Union sail- 
ors in a gunboat. For a two mile stretch 
the tracks ran parallel to the river. Pas- 
sengers and soldiers fired upon the Ot- 
tawa, and the ship’s guns responded. Two 
young men sat on a sofa on the last rail- 
road car, which was loaded with furni- 
ture and bedding. They were hanging on, 
enjoying the chase, when a shell from the 
Ottawa burst over the last car, killing 
them instantly and scattering furniture 
in all directions. Trainmen quickly re- 
leased the damaged car, allowing the train 
to continue on over the bridge to the 
mainland and safety.'? 

While the train-gunboat race was 
underway, another chase was setting up. 
In Fernandina, Captain Jacob Brock 
loaded his Darlington with military sup- 
plies, wagons, mules, forage, and as many 
women and children as he could carry, 
and, while the Federals were concerned 


with the fleeing train, he headed for a 
small creek which flowed under the same 
railroad bridge. He knew that the Ottawa 
could not go up that creek, but Com- 
mander C. R. P. Rogers pursued with two 
armed launches. When all means of es- 
cape eluded him Brock surrendered. Af- 
terward, Du Pont reported that “the bru- 
tal captain [Brock] suffered her [the 
Darlington] to be fired upon and refused 
to hoist a white flag, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of the women. No one was in- 
jured.” He also told Secretary of the Navy 
Welles that “We captured Port Royal, but 
Fernandina and Fort Clinch have been 
given to us.”!4 

Three days after occupying Fernand- 
ina, Du Pont and Wright sent an expedi- 
tion up the St. Johns River to destroy 
Confederate batteries. Du Pont told Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Holdup Stevens, “it is not 
my intention to occupy any point on St. 
Johns River, and I expect the troops to 
return with you.”!> Stevens commanded 
four gunboats (Ottawa, Seneca, Pembina, 
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and Huron), two small armed steamers 
(Isaac Smith and Ellen), the armed trans- 
port Boston (carrying eight companies of 
the 4th New Hampshire), six armed 
launches, and some cutters equipped 
with swivel guns. When he arrived off the 
mouth of the river on the evening of 
March 8, the Confederates telegraphed 
the news from Mayport Mills to Jackson- 
ville. 

The treacherous bar delayed him 
three days while his cutters charted and 
marked the channel. Meanwhile, he sent 
Lieutenant Daniel Ammen ashore to ex- 
amine the river mouth. Ammen returned 
with “four negroes, who reported that all 
troops had been ordered out of east and 
south Florida, that no defense would be 
made on the river, and that the mayor of 
Jacksonville was anxious to send a flag of 
truce to the fleet.”!” 

However, other influential citizens of 
Jacksonville made preparations to pro- 
tect their blockade-runners from the ad- 
vancing Northerners. Colonel J.C. Hem- 
ming took the steamer St. Marys and the 
yacht America up river to be scuttled in 
some tributary away from Federal discov- 
ery. Hemming turned into Dunn’s Creek, 
where the keel of the yacht kept it from 
progressing too far upstream. He scuttled 
her in three fathoms of water, with only 
the port rail showing, then he crossed 
Dunn’s Lake (now Crescent Lake) and 
entered Haw Creek. Here the St. Marys 
was allowed to settle on the muddy bot- 
tom to await a more opportune time to 
work for the Confederate cause. 

By the time Stevens’ force reached 
the river, the Union loyalists of Jackson- 
ville were beside themselves with joy at 
their expected liberation. But after cross- 
ing the bar, Stevens stopped at the mouth 
of the river to discharge a detachment of 
soldiers to secure the entrance before 
moving up to Jacksonville; the delay was 
nerve-racking for the town’s Unionists. 

On March 11, 1862, Jacksonville was 
defenseless. The only Confederate troops 
left were there to burn public property 
before the Northerners arrived. They put 
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Above: Robert E. Lee granted Brigadier 
General James Heyward Trapier (left) 
permission to evacuate Amelia and 
Cumberland Islands. Brigadier Genereral 
Horatio G. Wright (right). 


Left: A Federal picket boat 
near Fernandina trading shots with 
Confederates on the river bank. 
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the torch to seven steam sawmills, much 
lumber, an iron foundry, and a partially 
built gunboat, but were careful not to 
damage private property. Union sympa- 
thizers were relieved, for many had 
feared that the troops might punish them 
for their Federal allegiance. However, 
about midnight, as the Confederate sol- 
diers departed, and before the Union 
troops arrived, Florida irregulars moved 
into town and began intimidating the 
Unionists. At least three Unionists were 
shot in the streets or as they fled to boats 
headed down river for the protection of 
Federal guns. Indiscriminate shooting 
broke out, some fires were set, and soon 
there was mass panic in Jacksonville. 
Many of the Unionists fled across the 
river to hide on the south bank until Fed- 
eral forces arrived.'® 

The next morning, March 12, as 
Lieutenant Stevens steamed up river, a 


group of Union citizens rowed down 
river to greet him. Judge Samuel L. 
Burritt, a Connecticut Yankee and per- 
sonal friend of Stevens, was their spokes- 
man. Judge Burritt unofficially surren- 
dered the city and pleaded for the troops 
to occupy Jacksonville. Stevens replied 
that his orders forbade permanently oc- 
cupying Jacksonville. Throughout the 
remainder of the day Unionists met with 
Stevens to plead for protection. They said 
that the regulators promised to return, 
burn the city, and kill the Unionists. The 
numbers of Union men impressed 
Stevens. Finally he brought them before 
his senior staff. After hearing the citizens’ 
testimony, the officers in a council of war 
decreed that “it was the unanimous judg- 
ment of the officers that they ought to 
land and take possession of the town.”!9 
Immediately Colonel T.J. Whipple 
brought six companies and the regimen- 
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tal band of the 4th New Hampshire Regi- 
ment ashore. Lieutenant Stevens and his 
senior officers participated in the cer- 
emony of surrender. 

The next day Lieutenant Stevens 
boarded the steamer Ellen, a lighter draft 
vessel than his own, to steam up river on 
reconnaissance. At Palatka he was in- 
formed that the Confederates had hid- 
den the St. Marysand the America up one 
of the river’s tributaries. On his return, 
he came upon a small boat with two 
people in it. As he headed toward them, 
they rowed frantically for shore, jumped 
into the shallow water, splashed into the 
underbrush, and escaped capture. How- 
ever, upon examining the boat, Stevens 
found a letter from Colonel Hemming 
giving complete direction as to the 
whereabouts of the scuttled vessels. 

Stevens returned to Jacksonville to 
organize salvage operations. The next day 
he left in the Darlington, the Ellen, and 
two launches from the Wabash to claim 
his prizes. At Dunn’s Creek he found the 
yacht. Leaving the Ellen on guard, he 
pushed on through Dunn’s Lake to Haw 
Creek, where he found the St. Marys. He 
returned to Jacksonville for additional 
equipment to raise the ships, and then 
worked the sailors for a week to refloat 
the America. Later, the navy refitted her for 
duty with the squadron off Charleston. 

Unknown to Stevens and his sailors, 
Captain Winston Stephens, with men of 
the Second Florida Cavalry, watched the 
whole operation. Captain Stephens was 
there to prevent the capture of the 
America, but, in his own words: “T can’t 
shoot them. I just can’t do it—it would 
be murder.””° He returned to his base at 
Welaka. 

Lieutenant Stevens did not have the 
opportunity to return to raise the St. 
Marys, as other duties on the lower river 
kept him busy. Later the Confederates 
were the ones to refloat the St. Marys and 
return her to clandestine operations on 
the St. Johns. 
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Above: In response to the entreaties of 
local unionists, Colonel T.J. Whipple 
(postwar photograph, left) brought six 
companies of the 4th New Hampshire 
ashore at Jacksonville. Captain Winston 
Stephens (right): “I can’t shoot them.... It 
would be murder.” 


Left: The Darlington. Captured in March 
1862, she was soon put into service by the 
navy on the St. Johns River. 


Flag Officer Du Pont also sent gun- 
boats south along the coast to St. Augus- 
tine. On March 11, 1862, Commander 
C.R.P. Rodgers of the frigate Wabash an- 
The Inner chored off the city. Pursuant to Lee’s 


Off wing 2 ; Florida Blockade policy of abandoning untenable posi- 
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tions, the garrison had abandoned the 
IY : town the previous day, occasioning an 
exodus also of the more fervent Confed- 
erate civilians. Mayor Christobal Bravo 
went to Fort Marion (Castillo de San 
Marcos) to fly a white flag. Upon seeing 
the flag Rodgers boarded his gig and was 
rowed to the town wharf. He and Mayor 
Bravo then went to the town hall to join 
the town council in a formal ceremony 
of surrender. From this point on, St. Au- 
gustine was permanently occupied by 
Union forces.”! 

Contrabands acting as pilots or 
guides provided valuable services. Yet 
they were in a most dangerous position 
when they participated in expeditions 
into the interior, because captured 
contrabands received no mercy from the 
enemy. The black pilot of the USS Pen- 
guin was an example. In March 1862 Fed- 
eral authorities heard that an arms ship- 
ment had arrived at Mosquito inlet. 
Lieutenant Thomas A. Budd of the Pen- 
guin and Acting Master W.W. Mather of 
the Henry Andrew went to investigate. 

Budd organized an expedition of 
four or five boats from both vessels, led 
by the two commanding officers. Taking 
the inland passage they sortied eighteen 
miles south of New Smyrna. During the 
return passage the boats became strung 
out. Budd decided to investigate some 
abandoned earthworks in the dense un- 
derbrush. Just as he neared shore, heavy 
fire poured from the cover, instantly kill- 
ing Budd, Mather, and two sailors. Two 
others were seriously injured, while the 
black pilot had a slight wound in his foot. 
All were captured. The remaining boats 
retreated to the opposite bank. At dusk, 
an acting master’s mate gathered the sail- 
ors, and they returned to their boats and 
made good their escape. 

Flag Officer Du Pont arrived off 
Mosquito Inlet as the men returned, 
and he ordered extra boats to cross the 
bar that night. The next morning the 
navy had a substantial force in the bay; 
however, no enemy could be found. 
Later under a flag of truce, the bodies 
of Budd and Mather were returned. 
The black pilot was summarily hanged 
after his capture.”? 
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Later, Lieutenant Daniel Ammen 
picked up six contrabands on the St. 
Johns. Three of them claimed that their 
master, George Huston, was a captain in 
the Florida militia. One of Huston’s slaves 
shipped on as a pilot and guide, and told 
Ammen that his ex-master had partici- 
pated in the Penguin-Henry Andrew skir- 
mish at New Smyrna, and that Huston 
had demanded the hanging of the cap- 
tured black pilot. He also said that 
Huston led regulators against the Union- 
ists living along the St. Johns. Ammen de- 
cided he must capture and remove 
Huston from the local scene. 

Ammen sent Lieutenant John G. 
Sproston to bring Huston in. Fore- 
warned, Huston met him at the door 
heavily armed. When Sproston de- 
manded his surrender, Huston drew his 
pistol, fired, and mortally wounded the 
naval officer. The sailors returned fire, 
and Huston fell with four serious 
wounds. The blockaders carried him 
back to their ship, where two months 
later George Huston died of his wounds. 
His body was returned to his widow.” 

Contrabands were often able to 
identify prisoners. For example, when 
Ammen captured local citizen Durham 
Hall while he was being rowed across the 
St. Johns River, the slave rowing Hall 
joined Ammen’s crew, and told Ammen 
that Hall was another regulator terroriz- 
ing the Unionists along the river. Hall’s 
commanding general desired to set up an 
exchange for him, but Ammen refused, 
claiming that Hall was captured in civil- 
ian clothes “not as a soldier but as a dis- 
turber of the public peace.”*4 Ammen 
placed Hall in double irons; later, he said 
that Hall’s capture had decreased the 
threats directed to Union sympathizers 
within the area of his patrol. 

Meanwhile, offshore the cat and 
mouse game went on. On April 3, navy 
Lieutenant J.W.A. Nicholson heard that 
a schooner had crossed the Matanzas 
Bar. Borrowing twenty-five soldiers, he 
headed south to investigate. He captured 
the blockade-runner Empire City, of En- 
glish registry, cleared from Nassau for St. 
John, New Brunswick. The captain es- 
caped, but the rest of the crew was cap- 
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Above: USS Wabash, a screw frigate typical 
of those which blockaded the coast. 


Right: Drawing of a typical steamer used to 
smuggle goods on the Ocklawaha River. 


tured. On questioning the captives 
Nicholson learned that the boat was in 
fact the Rebecca, returning with provi- 
sions, dry goods, and medicines. The es- 
caped captain was none other than 
Charles Willey. The last blockade-run- 
ner to leave Jacksonville had been cap- 
tured trying to return. 

On April 7, 1862, Governor John 
Milton wrote to Jefferson Davis that the 
decision to withdraw Confederate forces 
from Fernandina and the St. Johns River 
had demoralized many of his troops. 
More serious was its impact upon the 
citizenry. He said that as soon as he could 
he would declare Florida east of the St. 
Johns to be under martial law because so 
many citizens had already demonstrated 
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that they were ready to submit to the en- 
emy at the first opportunity. 

Days later Captain J.W. Pearson of 
the (Confederate) Oklawaha Rangers 
wrote of conditions in east Florida: “At 
least three-fourths of the people on the 
St. Johns River and east of it are aiding 
and abetting the enemy; we could see 
them at all times through the day com- 
municating with the vessel in their small 
boats.” Pearson went on: “it is not safe for 
a small force to be on the east side of the 
river; there is great danger of being be- 
trayed into the hands of the enemy.”?6 

Earlier on March 24, 1862, Jack- 
sonville’s Unionists felt secure enough 
under Federal occupation to announce a 
convention of loyalists to meet in a 
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month’s time to create a state government 
under the Union. Unexpectedly, just be- 
fore the convention, on April 6, the Fed- 
eral Army received orders to evacuate 
Jacksonville. The Unionists were dumb- 
founded. They had openly declared 
themselves for the Union. They could no 
longer remain in their homes. Despite 
their pleading, the army could do no bet- 
ter than to offer them transportation to 
Fernandina, St. Augustine, or to the 
North.?’ 

Although the army withdrew from 
Jacksonville, Flag Officer Du Pont left 
some gunboats at Mayport. He reasoned 
that it took fewer ships to blockade the 
river when stationed at its mouth than it 
would if his ships were on station at sea. 
Further, the winter storms would endan- 
ger, and occasionally drive off, his ships 
at sea, weakening the blockade; ships at 
the mouth of the river could maintain a 
tighter blockade under safer conditions. 
Du Pont opted to create a series of inner 
blockades along his squadron’s coast at 
“St. Catherine’s, Sapelo, Doboy, and St. 
Simon’s sounds, Fernandina, St. Johns 
River, St. Augustine, and Mosquito Inlet, 
thus closing the entire east coast of 
Florida and Georgia to all efforts of the 
rebels and our neutral friends to intro- 
duce provisions or arms.”® Yet the true 


“Inner Blockade of Florida” began when 
the navy vessels steamed up and down 
the St. Johns disrupting Confederate ac- 
tivities all along that river. 

Events on the St. Johns River con- 
tinued with the South Atlantic Blockad- 
ing Squadron and the Confederacy strug- 
gling for control of the river. General 
Floyd wrote to the governor on April 11 
suggesting that the eastern counties be 
placed under martial law as they “con- 
tain a nest of traitors and lawless 
negroes.” Just as soon as he had sufficient 
units he would move in, for “thus far trea- 
son has boldly appeared in our midst 
with impunity; the hour to deal with it 
summarily has arrived.””? Unfortunately 
for both the governor and the general, the 
military situation was not such that they 
could deal with it either promptly or ef- 
fectively. 

When Captain Pearson heard that a 
detachment of Union troops was mov- 
ing to Orange Mills, he took his men to 
the east bank to ambush them. To avoid 
detction, Pearson crossed at night. But as 
dawn broke, not all of his men had 
reached the east bank. Throughout the 
day Pearson hid, intending to wait for the 
rest of his men to cross that night. But at 
dusk a gunboat hove in sight and an- 
chored about four miles below the mills. 


Mayor Bravo went to Fort Marion to fly a white flag.... 
From this point on, St. Augustine was permanently 
occupied by Union forces. 
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The captain decided that in the face of a 
Union gunboat a surprise attack with 
only a portion of his force was foolhardy. 
He remained hidden for a second day, 
and the next night returned to the west 
bank. By Monday morning Pearson and 
his men were seven miles inland from 
Palatka, heading back to camp. 

EL. Dancy, who had supplied the 
information of the Union troop move- 
ment, said: “I am convinced [the am- 
bush] failed through information fur- 
nished them by traitors living in our 
midst and communicating with the en- 
emy with impunity by means of boats 
and otherwise. There were not less than 
four boats from different points on the 
river that communicated with the pro- 
peller [the gunboat] during Sunday.”*° 

With gunboats patrolling the river, 
many people sought safety with the 
blockaders. In early June 1862, Lieuten- 
ant Ammen picked up a Northern lady 
and a Confederate soldier who had de- 
serted. A few weeks later, Lieutenant 
Nicholson took aboard the Myers and 
Tombs families, seventeen people in all. 
Both families fled to the navy after they 
had been ordered to move into the inte- 
rior.! This order was the Confederate re- 
action to the navy’s river patrols: all those 
living on the banks of the river who were 
suspected of disloyalty had to move in- 
land ten miles. The Confederates also de- 
stroyed small boats along the banks, so 
that dissidents would not be able to com- 
municate with the enemy riverine 
forces.** 

The blockaders, too, eliminated 
boats along the St. Johns. Commander 
Maxwell Woodhull wrote of destroying 
“perhaps a thousand boats. They were so 
numerous on our first appearance in the 
river it might almost be said to be 
‘bridged over?” He did this to keep the 
Confederate regular and guerrilla forces 
from crossing to the eastern shore to 
bother Unionists. Of course, navy ships 
carried oared boats, enabling the block- 
aders to communicate with individuals 
on shore at will.*? 

The destruction of small boats along 
the St. Johns River was detrimental to the 
Southerners because it destroyed their 
means of crossing the river. Later, when 
Confederates executed raids on the east 
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Fort Marion, St. Augustine, looking north. 
Photograph by J. Walker Fischer 
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bank, horses and wagons were ferried 
over on unwieldy rafts—which were, of 
course, highly vulnerable to the blockad- 
ers’ gunboats. 

Lieutenant Ammen, cruising the 
waters of the St. Johns, continued to pick 
up Unionists, contrabands, and Confed- 
erate deserters. He also talked to people 
on shore. From information thus ob- 
tained, he began to suspect that Confed- 
erate steamships were still plying the in- 
land waterways, despite the navy’s control 
of the river. He was told, for instance, that 
the Silver Springsand the Governor Milton 
had been seen on Black Creek, a tribu- 
tary too shallow for his gunboat, just 
south of Jacksonville. 

Ammen’s suspicions were correct. 
Confederate Brigadier General Joseph 
Finegan had been searching the area for 
guns to use against the navy. In Volusia he 
found two eight-inch Columbiads, which 
he moved to Black Creek by steamer 
without being detected by the navy gun- 
boats. Because Unionists living along the 
river would undoubtedly have informed 
the navy of these movements, he rein- 
forced the earlier order that all those 
whose loyalty to the Confederacy was sus- 
pect should be moved ten miles inland.*# 

When the pro-Confederate Brow- 
ards told Unionist Dr. Henry Balsam to 
move, he sought protection from the 
navy. Lieutenant Nicholson told him to 
return to his house at Dames Point and 
shoot anyone prowling about. Nicholson 
then sent the Uncas up to Dames Point 
after dark with instructions to shell the 
woods surrounding Balsam’s place. The 
next day, Nicholson shelled the Broward 
house, flushing out eight mounted men 
who fled into the woods.** 

In August Finegan sent soldiers to St. 
Johns Bluff to prepare sites for the guns 
he had gathered. Master Lemual C. Crane 
of the Uncas, on a trip up river, spotted 
this activity. He fired several shots and 
was satisfied that he had routed the sol- 
diers. Finegan knew that time was run- 
ning out. He ordered Captain Stephens 
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Above: Brigadier Joseph Finegan (left), 
and Brigadier General John M. Brannan. 
Brannan commanded the troops sent to 

destroy the Confederate gun 
emplacements. 


Right: The Steamer Governor Milton which 
towed Confederate guns on rafts 
to St. Johns Bluff, and was later captured 
by the US navy. 


of the 2nd Florida Cavalry to attack 
Mayport Mills to keep the sailors and 
their gunboats busy while he armed St. 
Johns Bluff. Stephens struck the settle- 
ment on the night of September 6, and 
set fire to one house before being driven 
off by the sailors. 

Meanwhile, Finegan moved his 
seven guns on rafts towed by the Gover- 
nor Milton from Jacksonville to St. Johns 
Bluff between September 6 and 9 with- 
out being detected. Unfortunately for 
Finegan, Israel, a slave living in western 
Jacksonville, fled to Mayport Mills and 
reported what the general was doing. 
Master Crane steamed up to the bluffs 
on the night of September 10 to lob a few 
shells into the area. Captain Joseph L. 
Dunham, the Confederate in charge at 
the time, refrained from answering, 
knowing that the powder flashes would 
give away his gun positions. But at day- 
break, when he could see the Uncas 
clearly, he opened up on the anchored 
gunboat. Five shots hit the Uncas before 
she slipped her anchor and got under- 


way. In spite of the hits registered on the 
ship, none of the crew suffered injury. 
Crane returned fire for an hour. Once his 
ship was in motion, it was not hit by en- 
emy fire. Finegan claimed victory for this 
engagement.*6 

Admiral Du Pont responded to Fine- 
gan’s challenge by sending three ships to 
boost the navy’s firepower at the mouth 
of the St. Johns. The next gun duel, which 
lasted five hours, was between seven gun- 
boats and the batteries on the bluff, and 
was clearly a standoff; neither side suf- 
fered grievous losses. Commander 
Charles Steedman told Du Pont that it 
would take a combined operation to 
wrest St. Johns Bluff from the rebels.>” 

Du Pont concurred. Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Milton Brannan was given com- 
mand of the troops dispatched to take the 
bluff. On October 1 the soldiers were off- 
loaded at Mayport Mills. Because of al- 
most impassable swamps and unfordable 
creeks the troops were then ferried by 
launches to Buckhorn Creek before be- 
ginning their trek. Lieutenant Colonel 
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Charles F. Hopkins, now commanding at 
St. Johns Bluff, told General Finegan that 
the Yankees had landed three thousand 
troops. Later he revised his figure upward. 
to five thousand. In truth, Brannan had 
fifteen hundred soldiers. 

Quite unexpectedly, Hopkins de- 
cided to withdraw before the first Yankee 
arrived. He pulled out at night without 
being detected. The next morning, Oc- 
tober 3, while the troops were struggling 
through the underbrush toward the bluff, 
the gunboats sent some shells crashing 
into the rebel gun emplacements, elicit- 
ing no reply. The sailors went ashore to 
find the bluff deserted, with the guns 
primed and loaded. Thus, when the sol- 
diers arrived at the top of the bluff, they 
were met by sailors who had raised the 
Stars and Stripes over the emplace- 
ments.*® 

The second occupation of Jackson- 
ville followed the capture of St. Johns 
Bluff. It was not intended to be a perma- 
nent takeover. Troops occupied Jackson- 
ville for four days for the sole purpose of 
ensuring that other fortifications had not 
been built to challenge the U.S. navy as it 
patrolled the river. 

The Darlington, a prize taken when 
Fernandina was captured, participated in 
the second occupation of Jacksonville. 
The army employed the Darlington as a 
transport, but the navy supplied a con- 
traband crew familiar with local waters. 
When the Darlington went on expeditions 
Commander Percival Drayton added an 
officer, engineer, and a number of armed 
men to protect the crew. He left instruc- 


tions for his relief to continue those pre- 
cautions.”? 

A contraband former pilot of the 
Governor Milton now told the navy where 
she was hiding, and offered his services. 
The navy, anxious to seize the Governor 
Milton for its part in the rearming of the 
St. Johns Bluff, accepted. The Darlington 
and the E.B. Hale, both shallow-draft, 
steamed up river for the prize. Because 
of its draft, the Hale had to anchor at the 
mouth of the Ocklawaha River, but the 
Darlington pushed on. At Hawkinsville 
the crew found traces that the Milton had 
departed up a smaller creek too shallow 
even for the Darlington. The sailors 
manned boats to continue the chase, and 
upstream found the Milton tied to the 
bank with two engineers on board. Tak- 
ing possession of the steamer they fired 
her up, checked up creek a little way, and 
then returned to their ships.*° 

Early in 1863, almost a year after the 
America had been raised, Admiral Du 
Pont received reports that the rebels had 
raised the St. Marys. Supposedly the 
steamer and a small sternwheel tug were 
engaged in clandestine operations on the 
St. Johns River, sometimes as far north 
as Jacksonville. Du Pont ordered Com- 
mander Steedman to take the Norwich 
and the Uncas up river as far as necessary 
to confirm the status of the St. Marys. 
Two weeks later Steedman reported: “I 
have learned from reliable sources that 
there is no foundation for the report that 
the steamer St. Marys had been raised or 
moved from the place where she was sunk 


some time ago.”4! 


When the soldiers arrived at the top of the bluff, they 
were met by sailors who had raised the Stars and Stripes 
over the emplacements. 
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Following the capture of St. Johns 
Bluff, Jacksonville was occupied three 
times by Federal troops, and was burned 
twice—first by the Confederate irregu- 
lars before the first occupation, and after 
the third occupation when the Federal 
troops left. All the while the navy pa- 
trolled the St. Johns River, and St. Augus- 
tine remained in Union hands, serving 
as a rest camp for Federal forces. The 
United States made no major effort to ex- 
tend its control over territory much be- 
yond St. Augustine proper. Why was St. 
Augustine so peaceful when protected by 
so few? Because of the navy’s inner block- 
ade. Ships based at Mayport Mills pa- 
trolled up river as far as Lake George. This 
inner blockade confined the Confeder- 
ates to the west bank of the St. Johns 
River, except for a few hit-and-run expe- 
ditions. 

In February 1864, Acting Master 
Frank B. Meriam, commanding the Nor- 
wich, heard fresh rumors that the St. 
Marys was in Jacksonville to load cotton. 
Meriam wanted immediately to steam up 
to Jacksonville and destroy this challenge 
to the inner blockade. However, the army 
was preparing to occupy Jacksonville for 
the fourth and last time, and he had to 
wait until the army and navy could make 
a concerted move. 

When at last the soldier-laden trans- 
ports cast off, Meriam and the Norwich 
were in the van. As soon as the troops dis- 
embarked he steamed to McGirt’s Creek, 
on the outskirts of Jacksonville, to bottle 
up the St. Marys. The little steamer, 
loaded with bales of cotton, was trapped. 
It could not steam up McGirt’s Creek 
because of its draft. Meriam stationed a 
picket boat at the creek’s entrance. The 
next morning he discovered the cotton 
had been burned and the ship scuttled, 
for the second time. The next time she 
was refloated, the Union navy performed 
the work.” 

The Army Department of the 
South’s sudden interest in Florida 
stemmed from political reasons rather 
than military strategy. In the approach- 
ing presidential election, the Republican 
party hoped to gain electoral votes if 
Florida could be occupied and brought 
back into the Union in time. The behind- 
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Left: Confederate guns on St. Johns Bluff, 
intended to challenge the US navy’s control 
of the river. Official Records of the Navies 
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the-scenes machinations which created 
the build up of Federal troops in Jack- 
sonville are beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle; nevertheless, the end result was an 
increase in military strength in Florida 
by both sides, leading ultimately to the 
Battle of Olustee on February 20, 1864.% 
Olustee, the only major military engage- 
ment in the state throughout the war, was 
a Confederate victory. When the Union 
troops retreated to Jacksonville, it was the 
navy guns on the river that provided the 
army with a safe haven as it regrouped.4 

As additional support for the army, 
Commander J.B. Creighton, senior naval 
officer of the St. Johns bockading force, 
sent the Ottawa and the Columbine to 


Palatka to destroy boats, barges, and 
scows that might be used to ferry enemy 
forces across the St. Johns River. While at 
Palatka they learned that there were three 
small steamers, the Hattie, General 
Sumter, and Silver Spring, operating up 
river. The Columbine pushed on and cap- 
tured the Hattie and General Sumter, but 
the Silver Spring was not found. Acting 
Master’s Mate John C. Champion ac- 
knowledged Henry, ship’s cook of the 
Columbine, and Willie, cook of the Gen- 
eral Sumter, for their roles in the capture 
of the two steamers. # 

Finally, in March 1864, the Confed- 
erates unleashed a new weapon to clear 
gunboats from the St. Johns. They mined 


the river with non-mobile charges of 
gunpowder designed to explode when 
triggered by the blow of a passing ship. 
The army transport Maple Leaf, ona trip 
from Palatka to Jacksonville at night, ex- 
ploded one of these “torpedoes” off Man- 
darin Point on April 1, 1864. In a matter 
of minutes she was on the bottom. Five 
crewmen, among the forty people 
aboard, were killed by the explosion. On 
April 16, the army transport General 
Hunter hit a mine in the same locale and 
lost one crewmember. Early in May the 
third transport, Harriet Weed, steaming 
from Jacksonville toward the bar, struck 
two mines which lifted her almost out of 
the water. The navy’s reaction was to de- 


BRECKINRIDGE’S 
ESCAPE 


HE LAST TRIP of a St. Johns River block- 
ade-runner adequately recorded was that 
commanded by John Taylor Wood.°? 
Wood was a Confederate naval officer and 
nephew of President Jeff Davis. He was with Davis 
as he travelled south after the fall of Richmond, 
and was captured with Davis just north of 
Irwinville, Georgia, but escaped by bribing one 
of the Union soldiers. Thereafter, he headed for 
Madison, Florida, where he entered the Confed- 
erate underground escape system. He received aid 
from such notable Floridians as General Joseph J. 
Finegan, Captain J.J. Dickison, and Senator David 
L. Yulee before he reached the St. Johns River at 
Fort Butler just south of the Lake George Inlet. 

At the home of General Finegan near Madison he met 
John C. Breckinridge, a distinguished general who two months 
earlier had become Confederate secretary of war. A small 
party formed consisting of Wood, Breckinridge, Breckin- 
ridge’s aide Colonel James Wilson, and Thomas Ferguson, 
the general’s servant. 

Riding south they crossed the Suwannee River at Lewis 
M. Maseley’s ferry on their way to Gainesville, which they 
reached about nightfall on May 18. The party had planned to 
stay with Confederate Congressman James B. Dawkins, but 
he had a full house so Wood’s party slept on the floor of a 
local tavern. 

Dawkins sent for Captain Dickison from nearby Waldo. 
Dickison agreed with Wood that the best route was up the St. 
Johns River and across to the Bahamas. When Dickison had 
captured the Columbine, he had sunk the small wooden life- 
boat for future use, and he offered it to Wood. While waiting 
for the boat to be raised, Dickison’s son took the group to 
Millwood Plantation. Here Wood left his party and went to 
Archer to find Judah P. Benjamin, former secretary of war, 
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John Cabel Breckinridge, 
former vice president of the United States, 
Confederate secretary of war. 


but Benjamin was too cautious 
to visit his friend Senator David 
Yulee. Wood talked to Yulee 
about national affairs, and be- 
came convinced that he must 
flee the country. Wood then re- 
joined his party. 

At noon, May 26, the men 
rendezvoused with the boat at 
Fort Butler. It was a navy gig, sev- 
enteen feet long with an open 
cockpit with little freeboard, 
powered by four oars. It also car- 
ried a small sail. Standing by the 
boat were Sergeant Joseph J. 
(Jerry) O'Toole, Corporal Rich- 
ard R. Russell, and Private P. 
Murphy, all paroled soldiers 
from Dickison’s command who 
were willing to hire out as guides. 

They began the voyage late in the afternoon and spent the 
night anchored in midstream because of the mosquitoes. Next 
day they made thirty-five miles with the aid of wind and oars. 
On the evening of May 28, Wood and O’Toole walked inland 
five miles to hire George Sauls to bring his team and wagon to 
make the haul over to Indian River. At dusk on May 29 the 
boat reached the haul over, where it was loaded for the next 
day’s portage, a twenty-eight-mile trip. They made eighteen 
miles the first day and on the second day launched the boat at 
Carlisle’s Landing opposite Cape Canaveral. 

There was a Federal camp at Indian River Inlet. Wood 
passed it at night and continued on toward Jupiter Narrows 
where the Indian River became a crisscross every which way. 
Finding it only fifty yards to the ocean, they dragged their boat 
over to open water. Wood passed another Federal camp at Ju- 
piter Inlet at night, and stopped for water at Lake Worth. 

They tried to sail eastward to the Bahamas during the 
night, but at dawn they were still just offshore. A steamer ap- 
proached and Wood turned to shore. They tipped the boat 
upside down on the beach as if it were abandoned, and hid in 
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vise “torpedo catchers” to sweep over 
mine fields, cutting the mines from their 
moorings so that they would rise to the 
surface where they could be exploded.* 

The Confederate challenge to the 
navy’s gunboats was not confined to 
mines. In May 1864 the Columbine 
steamed up river to Volusia to check on 
the army detachment stationed there. On 
her return, Captain J.J. Dickison of the 
Confederate Second Florida Cavalry 
ambushed the Columbine. Ensign Frank 
Sanborn, the captain, expected rebel in- 
fantrymen to fire on his vessel as it passed 
Horse Landing on its return down river. 
As he approached the landing, he there- 
fore shelled the western banks. However, 


Dickison had a surprize in store for the 
men of the Columbine: this time he had 
brought field pieces with him. Dickison 
waited until the Union vessel was no 
more than thirty yards away before fir- 
ing. The Columbine’s wheel ropes were 
severed and the forward gun put out of 
commission. Before Sanborn could re- 
store his steering mechanism the vessel 
went aground. After a brief skirmish, and 
with both his guns inoperative, Sanborn 
struck his colors. 

Because all contrabands feared be- 
ing taken prisoner by the Rebels, many 
black soldiers and seamen jumped over- 
board to swim to the east bank. 
Landsman Drover Edwards leaped into 


the water along with his shipmate Will- 
iam Moran and a number of black sol- 
diers. He watched as Moran and others 
sank below the water. When he reached 
shore he met up with three soldiers of 
the 35th United States Colored Troops. 
The four unarmed blacks traveled five 
days in the wilderness before reaching 
safety at St. Augustine.” 

Despite such occasional losses, the 
navy maintained its control over the St. 
Johns River, and the eastern shore con- 
tinued to be a safe haven for Union sup- 
porters. Here Confederate scouts seldom 
operated. Confederate Major General 
Patton Anderson, commanding the Dis- 
trict of Middle and East Florida, was frus- 


the bushes. The U.S. naval steamer passed by. After it had 
steamed a couple of miles south, Wood and his party returned 
to the beach, but a lookout on board the steamer saw them, 
and the ship returned and lowered a launch. Wood took O'Toole 
and Russell with him to meet the launch, because they had pa- 
role papers from Jacksonville. The bluff worked, and the launch 
returned to its ship. 

Later they saw a sail off to the north. When it moved out to 
sea to avoid them, Wood thought it was probably crewed by 
deserters. Upon overtaking the ship, Wood and Breckinridge 
pulled their guns, declaring “that the war was not over, so far as 
we were concerned; that they were our prisoners, and their boat 
was our prize.” The crew of the three Union navy deserters 
promptly surrended, and Wood set sail for Cuba in his new 
sloop. 

At Fort Dallas they met a group of renegades and after a 
harrying time bluffed their way into exchanging some gold coins 
for food. As they left, the renegades manned canoes to come 
after them, but a few well-placed shots, and the right wind, soon 


“Over a Coral Reef” 


“,..they were our prisoners, 
and their boat was our prize.” 


Drawings from John Taylor Wood, 
“Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War,” 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


saw the sloop headed seaward, leaving the renegades behind. 
Later, along the Keys, a Federal schooner chased them and 
fired its forward gun. Wood managed to find an open space 
in a reef, too shallow for the schooner, and escaped again. 

As they crossed the Gulf Stream, they encountered a se- 
vere storm which swept away most of their food. Wood de- 
cided to hail the next vessel. Soon a brig drifted toward them 
and they pulled for her with their oars while waving at the 
men on deck, As they neared the stern Wood noticed that 
she was a U.S. merchantman, the Neptune, of Bangor, Maine. 
The crew was armed and at quarters. Her captain ordered 
them to keep off, and Wood replied that they were ship- 
wrecked men in need of provisions. The captain refused aid, 
but when Wood accused him of being “no sailor,” he relented 
and threw off a breaker of water and a bag of sea biscuits, 
careful all the time to keep his distance. 

On June 11 at sunrise, Wood saw land and a town ten 
miles away. It was Cardinal, seventy-five miles east of Ha- 
vana. Sailing into port on Sunday with church bells ringing, 
Wood’s journey from St. Paul’s Church in Richmond to Car- 
dinal brought him freedom from the United States’ jurisdic- 
tion, and for this he offered a prayer of thanksgiving. = 


“Exchanging the Boat 
for the Sloop” 
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trated by his inability to keep track of 
Union military movements there. At one 
time four Union regiments left Palatka 
and crossed the river at Picolata. Once 
they reached the east bank they were lost 
to Anderson’s scouts. He had no way of 
knowing if they had gone to St. August- 
ine to be shipped north or to reinforce 
Jacksonville. Anderson reported that the 
area bounded by St. Augustine, Picolata, 
Jacksonville, and the mouth of the St. 
Johns River was “wholly within the 
enemy’s possession and... it was impos- 
sible to keep ourselves well advised of all 
his movements on that side of the river.”4* 

The Federal river patrols created a 
Union enclave on the east bank of the St. 
Johns River centered around St. August- 
ine. Two quotes from contemporary 
sources demonstrate the success of the 
inner blockade. In May 1864 John C. 
Gray, Jr., a Federal officer, stated that “the 
people on the east side of the St. Johns 
are called Florida Yankees and the ma- 
jority of them are Union men.’#? Two 
months later Lake City’s Columbian 
voiced the same sentiments in an edito- 
rial praising Captain Dickison while 
wishing that he had a larger command 
so that: “We would soon hear of the 
evacuation of Lincoln’s congressional dis- 
trict in East Florida.”*° 


THE WILDCAT BLOCKADERS 


T IS CLEAR that after the Union 

navy closed the mouth of the St. 

Johns River, Confederate river traf- 

fic reversed itself. Small steamers be- 
gan carrying goods up river. Some of this 
traffic was halted by the inner blockade, 
although it was noteworthy that as late 
as February 1864 the St. Marys was cap- 
tured in Jacksonville, loaded with cotton, 
preparing to run up river. Where was this 
Confederate river traffic going? When, 
during the expedition to capture the 
Hattie and General Sumter, naval officers 
found five stations on shore holding bails 
of cotton and supplies of turpentine and 
resin, they seem not to have grasped the 
significance of what they had found. 
More surprisingly yet, official correspon- 
dence suggests that none of the naval of- 
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Right: The ambush of the Columbine. 
Dickison’s men were on the west bank, and 
the Columbine was steaming down river 
(i.e., north) at the time, so the artist has 
depicted her facing the wrong way. 


ficers up the chain of command recog- 
nized the intended use of these items, The 
St. Marys’ cargo and the items at the five 
stations up river were destined for 
Florida’s wildcat blockade-runners.>! 

When most people think of running 
the blockade, they envision the classic 
blockade-runner which evolved by mid- 
1862. At first, as the Union navy began 
the blockade, almost any steamer would 
do, but as the blockaders became more 
numerous and employed better vessels, 
the Confederates too had to improve 
their craft. While single- and double- 
screwed ships were used, the propeller 
vessels needed greater water depths; the 
ideal blockade-runner was the paddle 
side-wheeler which could operate in shal- 
low water. “The classic runner was a long, 
narrow, sleek steamer with a low profile. 
It was painted a light gray or bluish green 
and burned smokeless anthracite coal 
during its final dash through the Union 
line for the Confederate coast. All accom- 
modations, save that necessary for the 
crew, were stripped and all possible space 
devoted to carrying cargo.” 

However, the blockade-runners of 
east Florida were different in large part 
because of Florida’s geographical setting. 
On the one hand there were the little river 
steamers which operated on the inland 
waterways. On the other were the “wild- 
catters.” These were small seagoing ves- 
sels that made the run between the east 
Florida coast and the Bahamas. With the 
Atlantic ports of Fernandina, Jackson- 
ville, and St. Augustine closed, the St. 
Johns River blockade-runners carried 
their export goods up river (south) to- 
ward the headwaters of the river ending 
at Lake Monroe. From there goods were 
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hauled overland to Mosquito Lagoon or 
to Indian River. These sparsely settled wa- 
terways, joined at the Haulover, were the 
domain of Florida’s east coast wildcat 
blockade-runners. 

Historian Frank L. Owsley remarked 
that these wildcat blockade-runners, es- 
pecially the small centerboard sail boats, 
could disappear before one’s eyes in 
broad daylight by stripping all sails and 
turning perpendicular to the blockader. 
Exiting at one of the east coast inlets, 
these wildcatters would swiftly cover the 
seventy-plus miles to the Bahamas. 

The incoming wildcatter from either 
inlet carried its cargo to the transfer point 
to be hauled by wagon to the St. Johns 
River. Here small steamers such as Jacob 
Brock’s Hattie took the goods down- 
stream and up the Ocklawaha River for 
another portage to Waldo where the in- 
terior railroad system could disburse the 
goods. The Hattie, also called the Hattie 
Brock, was active during the height of the 
inner blockade-running on the St. Johns 
River.>? It was a cumbersome system lim- 
ited in the cargo it carried, yet important 
for Confederate morale. 

Most wildcatters brought in items 
for local consumption and quick profit. 
These minor operations generated few 
records as to type of cargo because the 
trading took place on the outer islands 
of the Bahamas beyond the entrepdt at 
Nassau. Yet W.C. Thompson, the vice- 
consul at Nassau, said that the wildcat- 
ters, slipping in and out of the islands, 
constituted “a very large amount of the 
blockade-running done by sailing vessels 
of which there is no record.”*4 

The U.S. Navy was not entirely un- 
aware of this breach in the blockade. Just 
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three months after Du Pont closed 
Florida’s northeast ports, Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles warned the East 
Gulf Blockading Squadron that vessels 
were slipping in and out of the Indian 
River Inlet. The USS Wanderer was the 
first of several vessels sent to watch the 
inlet. *° 

Some months later, in the fall of 
1862, a group of eight Floridians rowed 
out from Indian River Inlet to the USS 
Sagamore. The leader, Colonel Henry A. 
Crane, former lieutenant colonel in the 
(Confederate) Florida militia, proposed 
his group go to the St. Johns River, cap- 
ture a Confederate steamer, and steam 
down to the Union forces at Mayport 
Mills. Admiral Theodorus Bailey ac- 
cepted Crane’s proposal. Yet he insisted 
these men become supernumeraries on 
the Sagamore, to give them legal stand- 
ing as combatants and not traitors if cap- 
tured. Henry Crane received a commis- 
sion as an acting volunteer master’s mate; 
James Thompson was rated as a first-class 


fireman; and the other six were enlisted 
as landsman in the East Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. Their status established, Ad- 
miral Bailey sent the Sagamore to Indian 
River Inlet with orders to wait a week or 
ten days to take them off if they failed.>° 

As Crane’s crew sailed and rowed up 
the Indian River, they came upon the 
schooner Pride of Nassau with a load of 
salt. Not expecting Union sailors well up 
the river, the crew of the wildcatter was 
slow to react. Crane captured the Pride, 
dumped the 188 bushels of salt over- 
board, then turned downstream to return 
to the Sagamore. At the inlet he found the 
Gem of the Sea standing by; the Sagamore 
had gone on another mission. 

Crane asked for additional aid from 
the Gem of the Sea and received a second 
boat manned by its sailors. This time he 
captured a small boat crewed by two men, 
then he found and burned an unmanned 
schooner, the Flying Cloud of Nassau. 
Crane had to give up his second boat and 
crew when he returned to the gunboat. 
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A few days later Crane set out 
again with his original crew. They 
found 150 gallons of oil and 200 
bushels of salt hidden in the under- 
brush. Going up the St. Sebastian 
River, he saw and captured Captain 
James H. Titus, his crew, and the 
schooner Charm of Nassau. On his re- 
turn he found an unmanned sloop 
loaded with cotton waiting for a 
crew. Henry Crane brought his small 
flotilla, his ship’s boat, the Charm, and 
the unnamed sloop, back to the gun- 
boat. On January 28, 1863, he joined 
the Gem of the Sea off Indian River In- 
let. The captain reported Master’s 
Mate Crane and his volunteers had 
broken up the blockade-running for 
sometime to come.”’ 

The captain of the Gem of the Sea 
may have been overly optimistic. One 
source of salt overlooked by many con- 
cerned with the Confederacy’s lack of 
that preservative was the Bahamas salt 
ponds on Inagua. As the price of that 
commodity rose other salt pans 
opened on Rum Cay, Ragged Island, 
Exuma, and Rose Island. During its 
peak production Inagua exported 1.5 
million bushels a year while Rum Cay 
added another half million bushels. 
Most of this salt went into the holds 
of wildcat blockade-runners.°8 

The U.S. Navy achieved its strate- 
gic goal of closing the Florida coast to 
large blockade-running ships. How- 
ever, the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron appears to have been un- 
aware of the wildcatters, and while the 
East Gulf Blockading Squadron knew 
of them, it took the task of blockad- 
ing the Indian River Inlet lightly. The 
result was that East Florida’s wildcat- 
ters were able to operate throughout 
most of the war—constructing a 
small, but locally significant, breach 
of the blockaders. CI 
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Above: Captain John Jackson Dickison 
(left), emerged as a hero of guerilla warfare. 


Confederate Major General Patton 
Anderson (right) was frustrated by his 
inability to track Union military move- 

ments on the eastern shore of the St. Johns. 


Left: Horse landing, site of the ambush of 
the Columbine, looking north from the west 
bank of the St. Johns River near Palatka 
(photogrph by J. Walter Fischel). 
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BROTHERS ‘TIL DEATH 
The Civil War Letters of William, 
Thomas, and Maggie Jones, 1861-1865 
Edited by Richard Trimble (Mercer 
University Press, 2000. Pp. 304, $35.00, ISBN 
0-8655-4698-3). 


Brothers ‘til Death features the Civil War 
letters of two brothers, William and Thomas 
Jones, who served as teamsters in the 48th New 
York Infantry Regiment. Little is known about 
them beyond their wartime service. Both were 
born in Ireland and immigrated to America 
probably in the late 1840s. They had three sis- 
ters, and corresponded throughout the war 
with one of them, Maggie, who saved their let- 
ters for posterity. 

The brothers traveled southward with 
their regiment during the Port Royal Expedi- 
tion, and spent time in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida. Thomas was wounded in the 
arm (which he lost to amputation) at Battery 
Wagner in July 1863 and soon thereafter re- 
turned north to spend the rest of his military 
days in a New York hospital. William survived 
the war without serious injury. 

Taken as a whole, the Joneses’ wartime 
missives are mediocre. Though several letters 
shine—especially those in which the brothers 
discuss issues relating to contrabands, black 
troops, and emancipation—most do not rise 
above discussion of the mundane. 

Stronger editing and a tighter focus 
would have made Brothers ‘til Death a better 
book. As editor, Richard Trimble alternates 
between providing the reader with too much 
and too little historical context and explana- 
tory material. He also, at times, is so deter- 
mined to tell the story of the 48th New York 
that the Jones brothers get lost in the shuffle; 
the book’s conclusion, for instance, consists 
entirely of a block quote from the 48th’s regi- 
mental history. Stylistically, Trimble inexpli- 
cably alternates between italics and brackets 
when inserting editorial comments or clarifi- 
cations in the letters. 

Many readers will be mislead by the 
book’s subtitle. Though Brothers ‘til Death 
does contain the Civil War letters of William 
and Thomas Jones, only two brief notes 
authored by Maggie are included. And, as the 
book progresses, we hear less and less from 
the brothers Jones and more and more from 
hometown friends in the 48th New York, all 
of whom also wrote to Maggie. (Of the 30 
letters contained in the final two chapters, only 
eight are written by a Jones brother.) This is 
not a necessarily a bad thing, however, as the 


Reviews 


letters of these friends are often more poignant 
and substantive than those of William and 
Thomas. Similarly misleading is Trimble’s 
emphasis up front of the Joneses’ Irish roots, 
done in such a way that makes readers think 
that, by reading their letters, a better under- 
standing of immigrant Civil War soldiers will 
be had. In fact, the Jones brothers’ writings 
do not contain any additional references to 
their ethnicity, at least none that this reader 
could find. 


Patho 
tl Deth 


{rish Brothers in the 48th New York Volunteer Regimenr 


Add amateurish maps (hand-sketched by 
the editor) to the mix, and Brothers ‘til Death 
becomes a book that ultimately cannot rise 
above its faults. 

—Terry Johnston 
Elkton, Maryland 


EYE OF THE STORM 
Written and illustrated by Robert Knox 
Sneden, edited by Charles F. Bryant Jr. and 
Nelson D. Lankford (New York: Free Press, 
2000. Pp 329, $37.50, ISBN 0-684-8635-0). 


Four tattered scrapbooks found in a 
Connecticut bank vault in 1994 containing 
over five hundred watercolors mostly painted 
during the Civil War, and a five thousand page 
illustrated memoir that came to light later, 
provide the material for this outstanding 
book. Skillfully edited by Charles Bryant and 
Nelson Lankford of the Virginia Historical 
Society, the memoirs and paintings are the 
work of a long forgotten Union private, Rob- 
ert Knox Sneden. 

Sneden enlisted in the 40th New York 
Infantry, and in due course parlayed his talent 
for sketching into an appointment as map- 
maker at corps headquarters in the Army of 
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the Potomac. For nearly two years he was at 
the center of events as that army campaigned 
against the rebels. Then in November 1863 he 
was captured by John Singleton Mosby. Im- 
prisoned both in Richmond and at Anderson- 
ville, Sneden continued to record his experi- 
ences both in the form of a diary (the basis of 
the later memoir) and in paintings. The wa- 
tercolors are the richest collection of Civil War 
images to surface in modern times, and the 
quality of Sneden’s writing is remarkable. 
Straightforward and vivid, his prose captures 
colorful detail after detail. If a memoir ever 
placed you “on the spot, this is it. Belongs on 
every Civil War buff’s bookshelves. 
—Keith Poulter 
Tollhouse, California 


THIS GRAND SPECTACLE 
The Battle of Chattanooga 
By Steven Woodworth (Abilene, Texas: 
McWhiney Foundation Press, 1999. Pp. 136, 
index, bibliography, illus., maps. $12.95, 
ISBN 1-893114-04). 


This book is another in the Civil War 
Campaigns and Commanders series, the qual- 
ity of which has ranged from the very good to 
the positively awful. This contribution by 
Woodward is rather in the middle of this spec- 
trum. It is a basic bare bones work on the battle 
of Chattanooga. 

Woodworth begins by covering the ma- 
neuver campaign waged between William 
Rosecrans and Braxton Bragg for Middle Ten- 
nessee and the ultimate prize of the campaign, 
Chattanooga. He also provides a brief descrip- 
tion of the battle of Chickamauga, and a 
slightly more detailed recounting of the after- 
math of the battle. Woodworth then goes into 
the opening of the “Cracker Line,” Hooker’s 
assault on Lookout Mountain, and the famous 
storming of Missionary Ridge by George H. 
Thomas’ men, under the eyes of Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

As is true of any book, this one does re- 
flect certain biases on the part of the author. 
While he takes some shots at James Long- 
street’s very poor performance in the after- 
math of Chickamauga, he makes no mention 
of Bragg’s decision to mount a cavalry raid into 
Middle Tennessee. While a reasonable course 
of action in itself, Bragg’s decision to entrust 
the operation to the incompetent Joseph 
Wheeler was about as poor a choice as Bragg 
could have made. Woodworth’s claim that 
Bragg’s poorly laid out defensive line was the 
result of inexperience also strikes me as some- 
what lame, given that Bragg had occupied the 
position for almost two months. 

Like all of Woodworth’s books, it is a very 
pleasant and quick read. Aside from the main 
text, a number of useful biographical side bars 
are included. This book will not stand as the 
best work of this prolific author, nor was it 
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intended to be. As a useful primer for the nov- 
ice, it certainly succeeds. 

—R.L. DiNardo 

USMC Command and Staff College 

Quantico, Virginia 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS 
Life Portraits 
By George Cantor (Taylor Publishing Co., 
Dallas, 2000, 194 pp., hardcover, $29.95, 
ISBN 0-87833-179-4). 
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The idea of an illustrated volume assem- 
bling significant portraiture centered on cel- 
ebrated Confederate leaders is appealing, and 
this work brings together essays and images 
on sixteen well-known subjects. The author, a 
columnist for The Detroit News and a history 
buff, has chosen a balanced and alluring set of 
men, comprised of Lee, Jackson, Joe Johnston, 
Longstreet, Stuart, Forrest, Morgan, Albert 
Sidney Johnston, Hood, Cleburne, Early, 
Bragg, Toombs, Beauregard, Polk, and Pickett. 
The book materially differs from its two pre- 
decessors produced by Taylor, volumes on 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, which 
aimed to include all the photographic imag- 
ery in existence. This work lays no such claim 
to comprehensiveness; it simply presents a se- 
lection of images, a dozen or so per subject. 
Some are portraits of the man in question or 
others associated with him; others depict 
places associated with campaigns or events in 
each man’s life. 

Accompanying each of the com- 
mander’s images is an essay illuminating vari- 
ous events in his life. Nothing will surprise 
readers here; the author has read standard 
works looking for tidbits and has woven a gen- 
eralized story of the generals. A problem arises: 
so many of the works the author has consulted 
appear to be old or nebulous in value that el- 
ements of the story he presents are vague or 
are errors repeated from the olden days. An 
examination of the section on Lee provides 
several examples: the author repeats the old 
fiction that Lee was offered “command of the 
Union army” in 1861 (pp. 3 and 8); suggests 
that Winfield Scott “promoted” Lee to colo- 
nel, whereas in reality Lincoln commissioned 
him as such (p. 8); repeats the erroneous no- 
tion that he named the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia (p. 9; the name had been in use under 
Joe Johnston since March 1862); and claims 
that in mid-1862 Lee had “never directed a 
battlefield campaign,” which at least in spirit 
ignores the actions in western Virginia in au- 
tumn 1861 (p. 9). The author commits fac- 
tual mistakes relating to the personal life of 
Lee, too. He claims that Lee suffered from 
“what was probably a heart attack” and died 
after uttering the words “strike the tent” (p. 
14). This has been shown to be fictional: Lee 
died from the result of a stroke and spoke very 
little in the last several days of his life, saying 
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nothing at all in the hours preceding his death. 
Other such inaccuracies appear in the sections 
on the other Confederate generals in this work. 
Though this work offers a fine selection 
of images associated with celebrated Confed- 
erate commanders, readers should be wary of 
the fact that it is not comprehensive nor does 
it present any rare or even unusual imagery, 
and they should be clear that the text will not 
steer them away from many old misconcep- 
tions that still litter the Civil War literature. 
— David J. Eicher 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


MAJOR MCKINLEY 
William McKinley in the Civil War 
By William H. Armstrong (Kent, Ohio: Kent 
State University Press, 2000. Pp. xvi, 191, 
$18.00 (paper), ISBN 0-87338-657-4). 


Enlisting as a private at the age of eigh- 
teen, William McKinley was the youngest of 
the American presidents who served in the 
Civil War. During his four years in the army 
he rose in rank to brevet major and, more im- 
portantly, matured as a man. William H. 
Armstrong, a retired United Church of Christ 
minister, argues that McKinley’s military ser- 
vice marked him forever. Not only did he meet 
individuals such as Rutherford B. Hayes who 
would help him later in politics, but he also 


developed an appreciation for leadership and 
effective administration, an understanding of 
sectional and racial issues, and a deeper feel- 
ing for the union and its people. 

Armstrong, who spent five years in the 
Peace Corps in Africa, is particularly sensitive 
to McKinley’s racial views, which he shows re- 
mained favorable to African Americans for 
longer than those of many of his fellow Re- 
publicans, though lack of public support from 
whites finally led him to waver on equal rights 
during his presidency. 

Because McKinley became a famous 
man, his military service is exceptionally well 
documented. He spent most of the war in 
West Virginia and the neighboring Valley of 
Virginia and western Maryland, primarily 
protecting Union communications from gue- 
rillas. While he was in some hot fights such 
as South Mountain and Cedar Creek, he spent 
the bulk of his time performing routine and 
mundane tasks, dealing with supply and 
reprovision. Whenever possible, however, 
McKinley deliberately sought opportunities 
to display his courage. A famous episode in 
which he brought food to his regiment un- 
der heavy fire first brought him to the atten- 
tion of his superiors and led to his assign- 
ment to headquarters. Armstrong does not 
dissect such episodes in order to understand 
McKinley’s psychology, nor does he explore 
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the legend building. His preference is to tella 

good story based on carefully researched eye- 

witness accounts. Those seeking such an in- 

troduction to McKinley or the war in the 
Kanawha division could hardly do better. 

—Phyllis F. Field 

Ohio University 


THE FREDERICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 
By Victor Brooks (Conshohocken, Pa.: 
Combined Publishing, 2000. Pp. 185, illus., 
maps, sidebars, appendix, index. $27.95. 
ISBN: 1-58097-033-8.) 


This book is another in Combined 
Publishing’s long running campaign series. 
Brooks’ book is certainly welcome in one sense, 
in that of all the campaigns fought in the Civil 
War the Fredericksburg campaign, as the au- 
thor correctly points out, is one of the least 
studied. This study attempts to fill the gap, but 
succeeds only partially. 

Brooks begins his study logically enough, 
with the aftermath of the Antietam campaign, 
and the failure of George B. McClellan to make 
any kind of an aggressive move against Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. This 
eventually resulted in Abraham Lincoln’s sec- 
ond and final firing of McClellan, and the ap- 
pointment of Ambrose Burnside as 
McClellan’s successor. 

There then follows a fairly standard de- 
scription of the campaign as it unfolded in 
November 1862, which culminated in 
Burnside’s decision to force a crossing of the 
Rappahannock River on December 11 and the 
Army of the Potomac’s failed assaults against 
Lee’s positions along Marye’s Heights two days 
later. Brooks closes with a brief description of 
the disastrous “Mud March” of January 1863 
and Burnside’s replacement by Joseph Hooker. 

Although the book is somewhat heavy 
with description, Brooks does have some in- 
teresting arguments to make. His contention 
that Burnside’s decision to make the crossing 
at Fredericksburg was reasonable is actually 
well-founded. Given the relatively scattered 
nature of Jackson’s dispositions because of his 
mission to guard crossings downstream, a 
rapid crossing in force could well have found 
Lee’s right flank lightly defended. The execu- 
tion of the crossing and the manner in which 
the Army crossed the river are, however, dif- 
ferent matters. 

Brooks’ contention that had Franklin’s 
attack also utilized the VI Corps it might have 
achieved greater success against Jackson is true, 
but overstated. Although the presence of VI 
Corps (the Army’s largest) would have caused 
Jackson more serious problems, for decisive 
success such an attack required the unique tac- 
tical talents of a Longstreet, Hancock or 
Hooker. Such abilities did not reside in Will- 
iam B. Franklin, who was further hamstrung 
by the confused nature of Burnside’s orders. 


The greatest deficiencies in the book are 
its omissions. The most notable of these is 
the absence of notes. This makes it difficult 
to judge exactly what sources Brooks used, 
and how judiciouly he used them. Likewise, 
his bibliographical essay does not include sev- 
eral good works on the battle, most notably 
Frank O’Reilly’s very good scholarly analysis 
of the fighting at Prospect Hill. Finally, an 
analysis of Jackson’s dispositions, especially 
his decision to cover the entire portion of his 
front with A.P. Hill’s Division would have 
been useful. 

Taken all together, this book is certainly 
a step in the right direction. We still await, 
however, a full scholarly study of the battle. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


A VAST ARMY OF WOMEN 
Maine’s Uncounted Forces in the 
American Civil War 
By Linda L. Sudlow (Gettysburg: Thomas 
Publications, 2000, 263 pp., $24.95, 
ISBN 1-57747-049-4). 


A Vast Army of Women, the title of Lynda 
Sudlow’s new book recounting the Civil War 
contributions of Maine women, evokes the 
Victorian image of streams of benevolent fe- 
male volunteers, flowing together to form the 
heroic relief effort first commemorated in 
Frank Moore’s 1866 Women of the War, anda 
year later in Linus Brockett and Mary 
Vaughan’s Woman’s Work in the Civil War. By 
focusing on one state, Sudlow provides a thor- 
oughly researched and well-documented ad- 
dition to understanding the breadth and di- 
versity of the overall contributions of women 
during the war. 

The bulk of the text is devoted to ac- 
counts or “sketches” of the wartime service 
of over one hundred Maine women, orga- 
nized in alphabetical order. A few names, 
such as those of Dorothea Dix and Amy Mor- 
ris Bradley, are well-known; most, however, 
have been lost to history or were never known 
at all. While the majority of the women served 
as nurses, others influenced policy as wives 
of prominent men. All shared an overwhelm- 
ing desire to do whatever they could to alle- 
viate the suffering of the soldiers at the front. 

What raises this book above the parochial 
interests of one state are the first and conclud- 
ing chapters, which place Maine women 
within the broader context of the Union war 
effort and examine how their activities affected 
their lives and the social history of our coun- 
try. Valuable appendices include a chronol- 
ogy of Maine’s role in the Civil War era, the 
towns which supported the U.S. Sanitary 
Commission, and the hospitals where the 
nurses served. These help round out the pic- 
ture of one state’s contributions during the 


national crisis and provide a blueprint to 
document similar efforts by other states. 
Passionate in her belief that these efforts 
saved the lives of thousands of soldiers and 
greatly aided the war effort, Sudlow presents 
a compelling case for the heroism and pur- 
pose implied by the book’s title. 
—Judith Bielecki 
Belgrade, Maine 


THE CONFEDERATES AND 
FEDERALS AT WAR 
By H.C.B. Rogers (Reprinted Edition, 
Conshohocken, Pa.: Combined Publishing, 
2000. Pp. 185, illus., maps, appendix, index. 
$18.95. ISBN: 1-58097-031-1). 


Back in the 1970s, one of the major 
genres in military history was the study of 
military institutions. The leading scholars in 
this field of endeavor at that time were David 
Chandler (The Art of War in the Age of Marl- 
borough) and Gunther Rothenberg (The Art 
of War in the Age of Napoleon). Among the sec- 
ond tier of authors during that time was 
H.C.B. Rogers, a retired British Army officer 
turned historian. Better known for his work 
on the British Army of the 18th century, in 
1973 he brought out this book, which is es- 
sentially a study of the Union and Confeder- 
ate armies. 

Rogers begins with a brief summary of 
the course of the war. Successive chapters then 
cover the various branches of both armies, 
naval operations, and a chapter on the 
Chancellorsville campaign. He then concludes 
with an odd appendix on the British corre- 
spondent Frank Vizetelly. 

Derived entirely from secondary sources 
and memoirs, the book has little scholarly 
value. Its true worth is in illustrating the kind 
of thinking that pertained about the Civil War 
at that time, especially among popular British 
authors, Although some of Rogers’ comments 
are perceptive, much of the thinking is entirely 
conventional. Students of the war will find 
little of use in this book, but it has some value 
as a museum piece. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


CONFEDERATE CORSAIR 
The Life of Lt. Charles W. “Savez” Read 
By Robert A. Jones (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 2000. Pp. 226, illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, index. $24.95, 
ISBN 0-8117-1532-9). 


The naval history of America’s Civil War 
isa much neglected aspect of the conflict. With 
the exception of the sea battles between the 
US.S. Kearsarge and the C.S.S. Alabama, the 
U.S.S. Monitor and C.S.S. Merrimac, and the 
U.S.S. Hartford at Mobile Bay, relatively little 
has found its way into print. Although most 
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Civil War historians can name the army com- 
manders that served at Manassas, Antietam 
and Gettysburg, how many know the captains 
of the above ships without going to an ency- 
clopedia? 

Robert Jones, in his book Confederate 
Corsair, has opened a forgotten page in the 
chronicles of the War between the States. De- 
spite the fact that the Union navy gained con- 
trol of the seas, rivers and harbors that were 
necessary for the survival of the South, the 
Confederate navy fought a tenacious struggle 
against overwhelming odds. But they soon 
adopted a successful time-honored land tac- 
tic—guerrilla warfare. This strategy disrupted 
shipping in and out of northern ports, and 
began hampering the U.S. Government's abil- 
ity to wage war. 

Confederate blockade runners continu- 
ally evaded the Union fleet to deliver vital 
supplies to southern ports—while their war- 
ships actively preyed on Lincoln’s navy—cap- 
turing crews and cargoes, and then torching 
the vessels. 

One of the unsung heroes of the Con- 
federate navy Charles W. “Savez” Read is the 
subject of this well-researched book. After re- 
signing his commission in the U.S. Navy, Read 
joined the Confederacy. He served with dis- 
tinction aboard several Confederate warships, 
includlng the McRae, Arkansas, Florida and 
Webb. Read participated in many of the most 
exciting naval actions of the war, and cap- 
tured more than twenty Union vessels. His 
bravery and coolness under fire earned him 
the respect of the officers and men of the 
Confederate navy. 

Drawing from original source docu- 
ments—including unpublished material from 
Read’s grandchildren—Robert Jones has writ- 
ten a fascinating biography of this intriguing 
figure in American naval history. 

—A, B. “Bud” Feuer 
Roanoke, Virginia 


A UNION WOMAN IN 
CIVIL WAR KENTUCKY 
The Diary of Frances Peter 
By John David Smith and William Cooper, 
Jr., eds. (Lexington, KY: University Press of 
Kentucky, 2000. 222 pp., $22.50, 
ISBN 0-8131-2144-2), 


Nineteen-year-old Frances Dallam Peter 
had a unique “window” on the Civil War in 
Lexington, and her diary, kept from January 
1862 until April, 1864, recorded many of the 
significant political and military events which 
transpired in border state Kentucky. 

Excerpts from Peter’s diary first came to 
light more than twenty years ago, in a small 
booklet format entitled Window on the War. 
Editors John David Smith and William Coo- 
per, Jr. expanded their earlier work and have 
done a masterful job in editing this brief but 
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interesting diary. A significant introduction, 
describing more fully Peter’s place among fe- 
male diarists of the Civil War, links this work 
to recently published diaries of other women 
of the Civil War period. 

Frances Dallam Peter was very strongly 
Unionist in sentiment and she wrote frankly 
of the divisions between families and neigh- 
borhoods in a narrative style that is some- 
times passionate but quite mature for her age. 
Peter was an invalid—she suffered from epi- 
lepsy which would bring her life to an end in 
1864—and the observations recorded in her 
diary are sometimes quite literally from her 
bedroom window, gazing down at the “Little 
College Lot” where various armies were quar- 
tered during the war. As a result, Peter’s di- 
ary deals less with day-to-day domestic mat- 
ters than with the news of military and 
political aspects of the war. Hers is one of 
the few first-hand accounts available today of 
the Confederate occupation of Lexington in 
late 1862, and her comments upon those 
events are especially colorful. 

A Union Woman in Civil War Kentucky 
makes an important contribution to the schol- 
arship of women in the Civil War, both by 
bringing to light the unique viewpoint of a 
Unionist woman in Kentucky, and by the im- 
portant scholarly introduction which puts 
Frances Peter’s diary into the larger context of 
the Civil War. 

—Susan Lyons Hughes 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


A GREAT CIVIL WAR 
A Military and Political History, 
1861-1865 
By Russell F. Weigley (Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press, 2000. 
Pp. 624, $35.95, ISBN 0-2533-3738-0). 


Russell Weigley, perhaps the most distin- 
guished academic American practitioner of 
military history today, has now focused his for- 
midable talents on the nation’s most transfor- 
mative conflict. The resulting effort, A Great 
Civil War, is a master work of Civil War his- 
tory, replete with all the virtues readers have 
come to expect from Weigley’s writing—deep, 
thorough research, crisp, lucid prose, and well 
informed assessments bespeaking an author- 
ity born of decades of study and reflection in 
military matters. 

Several themes dominate A Great Civil 
War. The first is the transition of the Civil 
War from a narrowly focused campaign to re- 
store the Union—or defend independence— 
to a remorseless social revolution encompass- 
ing the eradication of slavery. Weigley dem- 
onstrates how the interplay of warfare and po- 
litical concerns combined to engineer this 
evolution. In Weigley’s interpretation, both 
Lincoln and McClellan (whom he rates highly 
as a strategist) hoped for a short war. A brief 


conflict would avoid the bloodshed and de- 
struction that would render reconciliation be- 
tween the warring sections difficult. McClellan 
hoped to defeat the rebels by maneuvering 
them out of their capital and forcing the sur- 
render of their major eastern field army. With 
the rebellion crushed early, and relatively 
bloodlessly, the Union would be restored sta- 
tus quo ante bellum. McClellan’s failures as a 
field general, and the superior talents of his 
major adversary, Robert E. Lee, put and end 
to such hopes, and the war indeed became 
both remorseless and revolutionary. 


1 Military and Political History, 
1861-1865 


Ultimately, pressure from abolitionists in 
Congress and the army merged with strategic 
military considerations to drive the Lincoln 
administration inexorably to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and the thirteenth amend- 
ment. Departing from purely military matters, 
Weigley traces the sources of emancipation 
and the slow hesitating use of black manpower 
by the Union army. The evolution of the 
Freedman’s Bureau and the almost inevitable 
imperfect nature of black liberation are also 
covered. 

Departing from a view currently held by 
some historians, Weigley rejects the belief that 
the western theater was the decisive theater of 
the war. He contends that only the eastern 
theater had the potential for a quick, decisive 
victory, and even without that, the capture of 
the southern capital and the destruction of the 
south’s strongest field army were essential to 
federal victory. But with McClellan quiescent 
and then cautious in the east, aggressive fed- 
eral generals in the west gave that theater a 
momentum and importance of its own. Re- 
garding southern leadership in the west, 
Weigley trenchantly observes that “the Con- 
federacy had worse than a mistaken strategy. 
It had no strategy at all, no design to which it 
adhered for winning the war.” 

Lee emerges from Weigley’s book as the 
most Napoleonic of all the war’s generals, and 


the south’s greatest talent. He comes down on 
Lee’s side in concluding that the southern gen- 
eral was correct in seeking to inflict a crush- 
ing defeat of the Army of the Potomac. Such a 
blow had the potential to break northern re- 
solve and win Confederate independence. 
While he agrees with Lee’s recent critics that 
the Confederate commander's aggressiveness 
increasingly cost the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia more than it could afford to lose, he sees 
few options for southern victory once the 
Emancipation Proclamation destroyed what 
little chance existed for favorable outside in- 
tervention. 

Weigley believes that few Civil War com- 
manders appreciated the nature of operational 
warfare—the combination of all available re- 
sources to achieve a strategic result. Grant’s 
overall strategy of multiple advances in 1864 
came close to achieving such a goal, but failed 
in the end due to the inferior performance of 
subordinates and the lack of a steady hand in 
command and control. Weigley suggests that 
the 1864 offensives might have done better had 
Grant not been so immersed in the campaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

In the final campaigns of 1864-65, 
Weigley gives high marks to both Johnston and 
Sherman for their tactical maneuvering on the 
road from Dalton to Atlanta. Weigley sees 
Johnston coming into his own during the duel 
with Sherman and contends that the strategy 
of trading space to conserve manpower and 
attacking only when success was relatively as- 
sured was a good one—at least in the west. 
Unfortunately for the South, by the time 
Johnston undertook this strategy it lacked the 
space required for successful implementation. 

Weigley’s rendition of Sherman’s eco- 
nomic/ psychological war, which he accurately 
calls terrorism, is thorough, but generally con- 

“ventional. He devotes almost as much space 
to recounting Sheridan’s depredations in the 
Shenandoah Valley as he does to Sherman’s 
larger campaign, possibly because the scour- 
ing of the Virginia granary had such a delete- 
rious effect on the effectiveness of Lee’s army. 
Interestingly, he identifies Curtis’ 1862 cam- 
paign against Little Rock as the progenitor of 
Sherman’s decision to break away from his 
supply line and live of the land. 

As for Grant’s own generalship, Weigley 
rates the Vicksburg campaign as a masterpiece, 
but one which might have misled the north- 
ern champion when he moved east. Accord- 
ing to Weigley, Grant initially thought he could 
maneuver Lee into a Vicksburg-like surrender. 
Only when Lee demonstrated he was a far cry 
from Pemberton did Grant come to accept the 
necessity of trading casualties with a numeri- 
cally inferior foe. What Grant did come to 
understand, and which many Washington 
politicians, including Lincoln after Gettysburg, 
did not, was that destroying a reasonably well- 
equipped and trained nineteenth century 


army was impossible in a single battle. Never- 
theless, as Weigley graphically recounts, 
Grant’s bloody stalemate before Petersburg, 
threatened to cost Lincoln the election and the 
North the war. 

Another theme, which recurs through- 
out A Great Civil War, is Weigley’s contention 
that Southern nationalism rested on shaky 
foundations. Indeed, he suggests that the 
south’s threat of secession in 1861 was only a 
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gambit to wring concessions from the Lincoln 
Administration, and when these were not 
forthcoming southern politicians had no 
choice but to go through with the attempt to 
build a new nation. Nevertheless, their am- 
bivalence towards the experiment in nation- 
hood increasingly impeded the Confederacy’s 
war making efforts. Weigley concludes this 
line of argument by claiming that the rapid 
surrender of all Confederate forces in April- 
May, 1865 demonstrates the south’s lack of 
“true nationalism.” Readers trying to assess 
the validity of this interpretation may want to 
compare it with the strongly presented counter 
arguments contained in Gary Gallagher’s, The 
Confederate War. 
A Great Civil War, whose title comes from 
a phrase in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, is 
an engaging, soundly reasoned exploration of 
the entire contest. Weigley’s sourcing dem- 
onstrates research in the essential archival and 
printed material as well as familiarity with the 
most recent work on the conflict. Some of his 
arguments and interpretations—the primacy 
of the Virginia theater, necessity of Lee’s of- 
fensive strategy, shallow nature of southern 
nationalism—will provoke exception from 
some historians and readers. Nevertheless, the 
cogency in which they are advanced renders 
them difficult to dismiss out of hand. Multi- 
faceted, expansive in scope, superbly re- 
searched and boasting some of the most inci- 
sive analysis of the genre, A Great Civil War 
will prove a fundamental and essential work 
in our understanding of the 1861-65 conflict. 
—Richard F. Welch 


A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM 
Abraham Lincoln and the coming of 
the Civil War 
By Harry V. Jaffa (Rowman & Littlefield, 
Lanham, Maryland: 2000. Pp. 750, $35.00, 
ISBN 0-8476-9952-8). 


In 1959 Harry V. Jaffa published Crisis of 
the House Divided: An Interpretation of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates. He announced at the 
time that it was the first of a two volume study 
of Lincoln’s political philosophy and that the 
second volume would be entitled as above. He 
was able to give a title to a book not yet writ- 
ten, he explained, because he believed “the axis 
upon which Lincoln’s career and thought 
turned” were the House Divided speech and 
the Gettysburg Address. The idea is worth brief 
consideration here. 

In Crisis of the House Divided, Jaffa thor- 
oughly discredited the theory of revisionist 
historians (who wrote in the 1930s, ’40s, and 
beyond) that the policy of Stephen A. Dou- 
glas for dealing with the divisive issue of 
slavery’s expansion into the western territo- 
ries was superior to Lincoln’s. Douglas pro- 
posed to let the people in the territories de- 


cide whether or not they wanted slavery, while 
Lincoln favored an act of Congress to prohibit 
expansion. Experience in Kansas Territory had 
shown that in a fair election the people would 
vote against slavery, since free laborers cannot 
compete with slaves. As the revisionists saw it, 
Douglas’ policy would accomplish the same 
objective as Lincoln’s without an interference 
by Congress that would drive the South out 
of the Union. 


Lincoln’s response to Douglas was that 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
The United States, he said, could not endure 
permanently half slave and half free; it would 
become all one thing or all the other. “Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in course of 
ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push 
it forward till it shall become alike lawful in 
all the States, old as well as new—North as well 
as South.” Slavery was constitutional and had 
to be tolerated where it was, but Lincoln be- 
lieved that to allow it to expand would repu- 
diate the principle of equality upon which the 
nation was founded. Now, over forty years 
later, Jaffa finally presents us with the other 
pole of the axis of Lincoln’s thought (having 
written nine books in the interim). 

In the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote of the equality of hu- 
mankind as an abstract truth, an eternal prin- 
ciple true for all time and under all circum- 
stances, and that is how Lincoln thought and 
wrote of it in the Gettysburg Address. But 
twentieth century historians have been un- 
comfortable with the concept of abstract 
truths and have preferred to think of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration—and all other prin- 
ciples—as produced by a particular time and 
place and to be accepted in the present only as 
they are agreeable to our interests and objec- 
tives. Jaffa traces this triumph of relativism 
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over natural rights to a reaction against the 
French Revolution’s condemnation of estab- 
lished churches and the divine right of kings. 
In seeking to restore the ancien régime, Jaffa 
writes, the Holy Alliance “attempted in every 
way to depreciate the doctrine of the rights of 
man and of government by consent in favor 
of loyalty to throne and altar. .. .” (84) In the 
twentieth century relativity won out. 

Natural rights and the concept of gov- 
ernment by consent had been talked about 
since the time of Plato, but never before 1776 
had such ideas provided the basis for a gov- 
ernment. Were the people really able to gov- 
ern themselves? If the experiment of 1776 
failed, it was not likely to be tried again, for 
belief in the divine right of kings had earned 
plausibility after 1,800 years. “We must under- 
stand how plausible it was,” Jaffa writes, “in 
order to take the measure of the magnitude of 
the change in human consciousness achieved 
in the American Founding—and thus the 
magnitude of the stakes at risk in the Ameri- 
can Civil War.” (127) In his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, Lincoln showed how well he understood 
what was at stake. Had he not understood, he 
would not have had the will to fight a terrible 
war to preserve the Union, which Jaffa calls 
“the most complex task of political leadership 
the world has ever witnessed.” (260) 

There were strong legalistic arguments 
for and against the constitutionality of seces- 
sion, but what really divided the Unionists and 
the Secessionists was their view of mankind 
and of the future. Lincoln’s success in preserv- 
ing the nation that had been conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the principle of equal- 
ity, reveals him as one of the foremost 
champions of human liberty. His principal 
philosophical adversary, John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina, on the other hand, called the 
doctrine that all men were created equal “the 
most false and dangerous of all political er- 
rors.” (406) Thus Calhoun aligned himself and 
his followers with the reactionary leaders of 
the Holy Alliance. For Calhoun, Jaffa explains, 
“the defense of altar and throne was replaced 
by the defense of slavery, and the divine right 
of kings by state (or white) rights.” (423) 

Of one of Lincoln’s messages, Jaffa says 
“it is impossible by comment to make 
Lincoln’s account... plainer or more ineligible.” 
(361) Since the Euclidian clarity of Lincoln’s 
thought is apparent in most of his important 
papers, Jaffa does not have to tell us what Lin- 
coln meant. What he does do is to draw upon 
his own great learning to relate Lincoln’s ideas 
(sometimes paragraph by paragraph) to the 
great humanistic thinkers of the ancient and 
modern world and to make an eloquent and 
persuasive case for loyalty to unchanging 
moral principles. This book is not light read- 
ing, but it is so full of insights that it is a stimu- 
lating intellectual experience. 

—William Hanchett, San Diego, California 


LITTLE ROUND TOP 
A Detailed Tour Guide 
By Garry E. Adelman (Gettysburg: Thomas 
Publications, 2000. Pp. 68, $7.95, 
ISBN 1-57747-062-1). 


Union and Confederate soldiers per- 
formed great deeds of valor on the slopes of 
Little Round Top on July 2, 1863, at Gettys- 
burg. Hundreds of books and articles have 
been published on the troop movements and 
action there at the southern end of the battle- 
field. Author Adelman focuses on a subject 
which has been neglected—Little Round Top 
itself. 

This book focuses on the physical geog- 
raphy of what was before the battle an insig- 
nificant rocky hill. As the author states, no 
amount of reading about the nature of Little 
Round Top can replace splashing across Plum 
Run and climbing the slope. After providing a 
brief overview of the fighting, Adelman takes 
the reader on an eighteen stop tour of the site. 
If every stop is visited, the journey is about 
one mile long. 

In addition to covering well-known and 
traditional visitor sights such as Warren Rock 
and the 20th Maine Monument, the tour in- 
cludes landmarks off the beaten path—the 
Vincent Monument and Round Top Park. 
There are tips on sights to see during a walk- 
ing tour. Several maps and numerous photo- 
graphs supplement the text. 

Appendices include the orders-of-battle 
for the Army of the Potomac and the Army of 
Northern Virginia, as well as strengths and 
losses of the units engaged. The book demon- 
strates Adelman’s intimate knowledge of the 
land, monuments and history of Little Round 
Top. Both first-time and veteran visitors to the 
Gettysburg National Military Park will find 
this book an extremely useful tool in mentally 
recreating the epic events which took place on 
this hallowed ground. 

—kKevin E. O’Brien, Scottsdale, Arizona 
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The Great Natural American Soldier 
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University Press: Baton Rouge, LA 2000. 
Illustrations, maps, appendixes, bibliogra- 
phy. Pp. 328, $39.95, ISBN 0-8071-2580-6). 


The life of Brigadier General Frederick 
W. Lander would provide the story line for a 
great adventure movie. Even presented in a 
scholarly fashion by Ecelbarger, Lander’s es- 
capades almost defy belief despite ample evi- 
dence from bonafide sources. But his story 
deserved a happier ending. A man with 
Lander’s fighting spirit should have died with 
his boots on instead of withering away from 
infectious disease. 

Born in 1821 in Massachusetts, Lander 
was the scion of a family sufficiently estab- 


lished to justify his education at Phillips and 
Dummer academies, which prepared him for 
a career in civil engineering. He found em- 
ployment in the railroad industry, then moved 
on to pathfinding in the West for overland 
wagon routes to the Pacific Coast. 

Lander’s reputation for bravery and 
bearing hardship developed from such expe- 
riences as conquering a grizzly bear with only 
a pistol, fighting and then making peace with 
Native Americans, and always battling the 
smaller minds and spirits of government of- 
ficials of lesser vision. The confrontation with 
the bear, and in truth his own personality, 
justified transferring the critter’s name for his 


own: “Old Grizzly” fits this bear of a man 
well. Yet he was also a fair poet and an ac- 
complished platform speaker, and he moved 
with ease in New England and later Wash- 
ington society. 

Ecelbarger establishes the character of his 
subject through accounts of western exploits, 
duels in Washington, his marriage to actress 
Jean Davenport, and his acquaintance with the 
movers and shakers of both Buchanan and 
Lincoln administrations, including the presi- 
dents themselves, as prologue to Lander’s brief 
but exciting career in the Union army. 

In some ways, Lander was a paradox. 
New Englander by birth, he did not oppose 
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this epic tragedy. 
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slavery but he did value the Union greatly and 
was anxious to enter the fight to preserve it. 
When promised commands were slow to de- 
velop, Lander served as a “spy” for Secretary 
of State William H. Seward. Eventually he was 
commissioned a brigadier and given a com- 
mand in western Virginia, an area he consid- 
ered the key to victory. True to form, Lander 
chaffed at the restraint of superiors N.P. Banks 
and George B. McClellan. His zest for battle 
conjures thoughts of a similar—if infinitely 
less profane and more religious—Confeder- 
ate Gideon, Thomas J. Jackson. 

In the spirit of gamesmanship, one must 
lament that Lander and Jackson never really 
had a chance to cross swords, for the former’s 
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light was extinguished just as the latter’s star 
began to rise. They nearly clashed at Hancock, 
but superiors scotched Lander’s plan to cross 
the river and attack Jackson. 

Lander led expertly in fighting on Rich 
Mountain. His famous “ride” down a nearly 
vertical surface to rally his men at Philippi is 
remembered still. His successful command at 
Bloomery Furnace promised more laurels that 
were not to be. Instead, he died on March 2, 
1862, just three weeks before the beginning of 
Stonewall’s Valley Campaign. Inevitably, one 
wonders what would have happened if the au- 
dacious Lander had commanded one of the 
forces opposing Jackson. 

Lander deserves this good biography. 

—Archie P. McDonald 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
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How can Professor Hanchett make these 
claims, since as a well-known and respected 
assassination scholar he has been such an elo- 
quent spokesman for Tidwell’s thesis? He has 
defended Tidwell at numerous con- 
ferences and written several articles 
including one in the Lincoln Her- 
ald, a journal that I edit. He and I 
have debated the merits of Come 
Retribution and April 65, most re- 
cently at Ford’s Theatre in 1998 
(subsequently televised by C-Span) 
and at the Library of Congress in 
March of this year. Rather than be- 
ing ignored Tidwell’s thesis has ac- 
tually dominated discussion about Lincoln’s 
death. If it has not gained the widespread con- 
sensus that Hanchett believes it should have, 
it may be that the merits of the case are not as 
clear as he believes. If the evidence is so over- 
whelming, albeit circumstantial, why not ig- 
nore the critics and accept the case as proven? 

Regrettably, Professor Hanchett is often 
guilty of the same tactics that he accuses the 
critics of using; he fails to refute the specific 
charges raised. Instead he launches into a litany 
about romantic notions of the Civil War, not 
being bold enough to grasp this revolution- 
ary work, and ultimately concludes: “They 
[Neely and Turner] have been unfair to the 
authors, to all readers influenced by their re- 
views, and to themselves.” 

What Hanchett fails to note is that our 
critique is not based on vague generalizations 
but on a number of substantive points. While 
space precludes a full discussion, a few illus- 
trations will suffice. Hanchett stresses Thomas 
Harney’s plot to blow up the White House and 
Booth’s subsequent attempt to duplicate the 
plot by other means. However, what he fails 
to mention is that conspirator George 
Atzerodt, while he described an explosives 
plot, said that it originated in New York. Since 
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Harney came from the Torpedo Bureau in 
Richmond what proof is there that there is any 
connection between the two? Further, since 
Tidwell argues that Confederate intelligence 
operations were compartmentalized, why was 
Booth made aware of a bombing plot in which 
he was to play no direct role? 

Similarly, when examined more closely, 
a meeting of Booth with alleged Confederate 
agents at the Parker House in Boston becomes 
less than it appears to be on the surface, a re- 
curring problem with Tidwell. Booth expert, 
Terry Alford, could find no credible evidence 
that the four men supposedly involved were 
really Confederate agents. Indeed, Booth who 
purportedly came away from the meeting with 
renewed zeal to capture the president actually 
went from the Parker House to the seashore 
with members of his family. 

Hanchett is not even totally consistent 
within the context of the article. While he 
chides me for saying that Tidwell saw the as- 
sassination as an intelligence problem, in the 
next paragraph he notes that Tidwell saw “in- 
tuitively” that Booth was being “handled” by 
someone, exactly the point that I tried to make. 

a Who else would he have expected 
to be directing the activities of the 
southern actor beside the Con- 
federates? 

Given our long friend- 
ship and former agreement about 
many aspects of Lincoln’s assas- 
sination, our current public and 
sometimes contentious disagree- 
ment has been rather painful for 
both of us. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that the dialogue could best be carried 
forward, not by charges and countercharges 
about integrity, but by attention to the evi- 
dence. Given the circumstantial nature of the 
facts the critics are not apt to be satisfied until 
more substantial proof arises, a possibility to 
which they should be open. On the other hand 
if Hanchett detects flaws in our argument then 
he has an obligation to convince us of our er- 
rors rather than launching a personal attack. 

In closing his article Hanchett quotes the 
Dean of Lincoln scholars Richard Current who 
in the introduction to The Lincoln Nobody 
Knows makes a statement that is very germane 
to such areas of major historical disagreement, 
“On issues where competent authorities dif- 
fer, the question cannot really be answered, no 
matter how positive individual experts may 
be.” One individual who could have defini- 
tively solved the dispute over Confederate in- 
volvement in Lincoln’s death is John Wilkes 
Booth and unfortunately history was deprived 
of any possibility of ascertaining his explana- 
tion more fully when he was shot and killed 
by Boston Corbett in Garrett’s Barn. 

—Thomas R. Turner, 
Bridgewater State College, 
editor THE LINCOLN HERALD 
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